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(Covering the period July 25 to August 11) 


The Economic and Social Council 
completed action on the longest 
agenda in its history 
when on August | it 
adjourned its fourteenth 


Economic and 
Social Council 
session. 

Prominent features of the session, 
which began in New York on May 20, 
were the discussions on the world 
economic and social situations. 

Special attention was given to the 
financing of economic development. 
The Council called for the appoint- 
ment of an expert group to draft 
detailed plans for establishing, as soon 
as circumstances permit, a_ special 
fund to make grants and long-term 
low-interest loans to under-developed 
countries. The International Bank was 
asked for further studies on a proposal 
for an international finance corpora- 
tion to make loans or equity invest- 
ments available for private enterprises 
in under-developed countries. 

The Council set a $25,000,000 tar- 
get for 1953 contributions by govern- 
ments to finance technical assistance 
under the expanded program. 

Measures for securing world econo- 
mic stability and full employment and 
for countering recessions were debated 
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at length, and resulted in a series of 
recommendations. 

In the social field, the Council was 
provided with its first opportunity for 
a general review of the world social 
situation. It had before it the first 
world survey on this to be prepared by 
an international organization. 

Development of child welfare serv- 
ices, support for UNICEF’s requirement 
for $20,000,000 in 1953, and approv- 
al of a world population conference 
in 1954 were other decisions. 

The Council made arrangements for 
calling an international conference to 
prepare and adopt a protocol on 
limiting the production of opium to 
medical and scientific needs. It also 
adopted measures to achieve better 
control of the illicit traffic in narcotic 
drugs. 

A Draft Convention on the Politi- 
cal Rights of Women was submitted 
to the Assembly; the Human Rights 
Commission was to complete its work 
next year on two covenants now in 
process. A draft international code on 
journalistic ethics will be submitted 
to professional associations and _in- 
formation enterprises, for such action 
as they deem appropriate. Freedom 


of information problems will be re- 
viewed next year in the light of a 
report to be drawn un by a rapporteur 
appointed at the session (Salvador P. 
Lopez, of the Philippines) who will 
also recommend ways of overcoming 
obstacles to the fuller enjoyment of 
freedom of information 

To make the best use of the limited 
resources available to the United Na- 
tions for furthering economic and 
social progress, the Council approved 
a priority list of six major programs, 
including contributory programs. 

A proposal for a five-power con- 
ference to work out all details on dis- 
armament was presented 
to the Disarmament 
Commission on August 
12. The proposal was contained in a 
supplement to a working paper sub- 
mitted to the Commission by France, 
United Kingdom and the United States 
on May 28. At that time these three 
delegations introduced working pro- 
posals for fixing overall numerical 
limitations on all armed forces, sug- 
gesting ceilings of between 1,000,000 
and 1,500,000 for the U.S.S.R., the 
United States, and China, and between 
700,000 and 800,000 for the United 
Kingdom and France. They also called 


Disarmament 
Proposals 
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for the fixing of agreed maximum 
ceilings for all other states having sub- 
stantial armed forces, in relation to 
the ceilings agreed upon for the five 
big powers. 

The supplement to the tripartite 
working papers suggested that ar- 
rangements might be made for a con- 
ference between the five big powers 
which are permanent members of the 
Security Council, with the object of 
reaching tentative agreement amongst 
themselves on the following points: 
(a) the distribution by principal cate- 
gories of the armed torces that they 
would consider necessary and appro- 
priate to maintain, within the agreed 
numerical ceilings proposed for their 
armed forces; (b) the types and quan- 
tities of armaments which they would 
consider necessary and appropriate to 
support permitted armed forces with- 
in the proposed ceilings; and, (c) the 
elimination of all armed forces and 
armaments other than those expressly 
permitted, it being understood that 
all major weapons adaptable to mass 
destruction should be eliminated, and 
that atomic energy should be placed 
under effective international contro] to 
ensure its peaceful use only. 

It was further suggested that when 
the five great powers reached tentative 
agreement on the size and distribu- 
tion of their armed forces and the 
types and quantities of their arma- 
ments, regional conferences could be 
held under the auspices of the Dis- 
armament Commission. These would 
be attended by all governments having 
substantial military forces in the re- 
spective regions which would en- 
deavour to reach agreement on the 
main points put before the big five 
conference. When such _ tentative 
agreements were reached, the supple- 
mentary working paper proposed that 
they should be incorporated in a draft 
treaty comprehending and _ bringing 
into balanced relationship all essential 
components of the disarmament pro- 
gram. 

The supplement to the tripartite 
working paper also dealt with such 
questions as timing and co-ordination 
to ensure the balanced reduction of 
overall armed strength, to avoid 
creating or continuing “an disequi- 
librium of power dangerous to inter- 
national peace and security.” 

At the Commission’s meeting on 
August 12, explanatory statements 
were made by the three sponsoring 
powers—France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States— who stated 
that the new paper was intended as 
a basis for discussion and was not yet 
in final form. The Commission then 
adjourned discussion until August 15. 

The United Nations Commission 
set up by the General Assembly to 
investigate the pos- 
sibility of holding 
free elections in Germany has decided 


German Elections 
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to abandon for the present its efforts 
to obtain the co-operation of the au- 
thorities in Eastern Germany. Re- 
porting from Geneva on August 5, 
the Commission indicated that it has 
been unable to survey electoral con- 
ditions simultaneously throughout 
Germany because “developments have 
not been such as to afford any pros- 
pect that German authorities in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany will co- 
operate with the Commission in the 
furtherance of its work.” At the 
same time the Commission stated 
that its work has not been entirely 
fruitless, and pointed out that at 
least some common ground has been 
found between the four occupying 


powers. They are agreed on the 
necessity for establishing an important 
body to investigate conditions for 
elections. 


Recommendations designed to speed 
progress in the seven African Trust 
Territories have been en- 
dorsed by the Trusteeship 
Council, which ended the first part of 
its eleventh session on July 24. The 
proposals, embodied in the Council’s 
own report to the General Assembly, 
embraced every aspect of political, 
economic, social and educational ad- 
vancement in the territories. For ins- 
tance, in Belgian-administered Ruan- 
da-Urundi the Council asked for the 
easing of restrictions on the free 
movement of the indigenous people; 
in both British and French Togoland 
the Council urged speedier develop- 
ments in the health and educational 
spheres; emphasis on political educa- 
tion for the people of the British 

(Continued on page 240) 
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ERITREA ATTAINS AUTONOMY 


HE General Assembly’s decision 

to make the former Italian colony 
of Eritrea an autonomous unit fed- 
erated with Ethiopia under the 
sovereignty of the Ethiopian Crown 
became an accomplished fact on Au- 
gust 11, with the ratification of the 
new Eritrean Constitution by the 
Emperor of Ethiopia. At an historic 
ceremony in Addis Ababa, His Ma- 
jesty Haile Selassie ratified the Con- 
stitution, in the presence of the United 
National Commissioner in Eritrea, 
Dr. Eduardo Anze Matienzo, officials 
of the British provisional administra- 
tion in Eritrea, and of the Ethiopian 
Government. 

Eritrean autonomy was thus real- 
ized five weeks ahead of the deadline 
set for its attainment by the General 
Assembly in its resolution of Decem- 
ber 2, 1950. On August 8 the United 
Nations Commissioner formally ap- 
proved the Constitution which had 
been unanimously adopted by the 
Eritrean Representative Assembly two 
months earlier. The Constitution, con- 
sisting of a preamble and 99 articles, 
was drafted by the Commissioner 
after country-wide consultations with 
all sections of the Eritrean population. 
On March 26 last, Eritrea elected a 
Representative Assembly to discuss 
and approve the draft Constitution 
which was presented to the Assembly 
by Dr. Anze Matienzo on May 5. 
After thorough discussion and the in- 
clusion of some amendments, the draft 
was unanimously approved by the As- 
sembly on July 10. 

With the entering into effect of the 
Constitution, over three years of Unit- 


ed Nations work on the problem of 
Eritrea’s future has been culminated. 
Since the big powers could not agree 
on the disposal of Italy’s former colo- 
nies, following the signing of the 
Italian Peace Treaty in 1947, they 
decided to place the question before 
the United Nations. It was first taken 
up by the General Assembly in April 
1949, 


MANY PROPOSALS After many con- 
flicting proposals had been considered, 
the Assembly postponed action on the 
question until its fourth session in the 
fall of 1949, It was then decided to 
send a commission of investigation to 
the territory to ascertain more fully 
the wishes of the Eritreans and the 
best means of promoting them. The 
Commission’s report was taken up by 
the Assembly at its fifth session and 
a decision finally reached on December 
2, 1950. By this the Assembly resolved 
that Eritrea should be federated with 
neighboring Ethiopia as an autono- 
mous unit under the Ethiopian Crown. 
The federation plan provided for a 
transitional stage, ending not later 
than September 15, 1952, during 
which an Eritrean Government was to 
be organized and a Constitution put 
into effect. To assist the Eritreans— 
and the then administering power, 
Britain—in this task a United Nations 
Commissioner, Dr. Anze Matienzo, 
was appointed. 

The ratification of the Constitution 
thus completes eighteen months’ work 
by the Commissioner, who will now 
submit a final report on the conclu- 
sion of his task to the General 
Assembly. 
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THE WORK OF THE FOURTEENTH SESSION 
OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


HE need for urgent action to speed world economic and social progress 

loomed large in the discussions of the Economic and Social Council's 
fourteenth session. This session, the longest in the Council’s history, began 
in New York on May 20 and was adjourned on August 1. The Council will 
meet again for a short time during or immediately after the forthcoming session 
of the General Assembly. 

As is customary, the Council, as its first major item of business, reviewed 
the current world economic situation, which shows several unusual features: 
inflationary and deflationary forces simultaneously at work, and marked finan- 
cial sensitivity of some economies despite high levels of employment and trade, 
a reflection mainly of depleted reserves. 

The Council discussed and approved measures for securing economic 
stability and full employment and for countering possible recessions. It also 
gave considerable attention to economic development problems, and its deci- 
sions provided for important studies on plans for increasing the flow of both 
public and private capital to under-developed countries through international 
machinery proposed for this purpose. The Council further set a $25,000,000 
target for contributions to finance the expanded technical assistance program 
next year. Also stressed was another matter important for economic develop- 
ment—international action for better use of world water resources and the 
development of arid lands. 

The close relationship between economic and social problems was brought 
out in-the course of debate on the world social situation, based on the informa- 
tion contained in the first Secretariat report on this subject. This also revealed 
the urgent need for increasing food production, which cannot at present keep 
pace with the growth in world population. 

Several steps were taken to stimulate work on a program of concerted 
action in the social field. Other action included approval of measures for better 
international control of narcotic drugs, and for improving the status of women. 

The Council also concerned itself with the need for the United Nations 
to obtain the best results with the limited resources available. To this end, 
it drew up a priority list of six major programs for world economic and 
social progress. 

Summing up his impressions of the Council’s work, the President, Syed 
Amjad Ali, of Pakistan, warned that the authority and prestige of the Council 
might suffer unless quick action were taken in several important spheres to 
implement the economic and social objectives of the United Nations Charter. 
“The Council,” he particularly stressed, “has to take more courageous action 
in the field of economic development of under-developed countries than it has 
done heretofore.” 

“The uppermost impression left on my mind,” he also said, “is that we 
have postponed definite action to the future and have, by and large, contented 
ourselves with arrangements for preparatory activities. By this I do not mean 
that I am dissatisfied with the Council’s work during this session or that the 
postponement of action could have been avoided. Rather I am expressing an 
awareness of the fact that the pressing problems of the world in the fields of 
economic development, of international trade and of monetary instability 
have created an atmosphere of urgency of action.” 

The following is a condensed résumé of the Council’s decisions. 


WORLD ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Today, the world economic situa- 
tion presents many unusual features. 
Balance of payments difficulties con- 
tinue, notwithstanding a high level of 
activity. In certain consumer goods 
industries demand has declined and 
some unemployment has appeared, 
despite a general rise in industrial 
output. Inflationary and deflationary 
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tendencies exist side by side in many 
areas. 

These and other features were 
brought out in the course of the 
Council's latest annual review of the 
world economy. 

Several industrialized countries em- 
phasized the need for developing un- 
der-developed economies in the inter- 


ests of both under-developed coun- 
tries and world stability. Western 
European countries also stressed the 
importance of expanding and liberal- 
izing world trade, and, in particular, 
urged an increase in imports by the 
United States. Analyzing future pros- 
pects, the United States representative 
pointed out that Western economies 
had adjusted themselves to defence 
burdens with far fewer adverse re- 
sults than most people had thought 
possible. The coming readjustment to 
a lower level of defence expenditures 
will be less of a problem than the 
adjustment after the Second World 
War. ‘Trade liberalization, he also 
pointed out, is still a major objective 
of United States foreign policy. 

In the view, however, of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Eastern European 
countries, the militarization of West- 
ern economies not only inflicted hard- 
ships on workers, but also failed to 
provide a solid basis for economic 
stability. They also urged that East- 
West trade be expanded. 

Spokesmen for under-developed 
countries urged more favorable terms 
of trade for greater stability in their 
foreign earnings from raw materials. 

The Council made no specific rec- 
ommendations on the basis of this 
discussion. Action to help meet many 
of the difficulties pointed out was, 
however, recommended in the course 
of later debate on such matters as the 
financing of economic development, 
technical assistance programs, full em- 
ployment and economic stability meas- 
ures, the development of water re- 
sources and arid lands, and ways of 
increasing world food production: 
MONETARY FUND As for balance of 
payments difficulties, these were given 
special attention by the Council in 
noting the report of the International 
Monetary Fund, which has revised its 
policies and procedures to help its 
members solve international payments 
problems. 


REGIONAL COMMISSIONS Also discussed 
in connection with the world eco- 
nomic situation was the work of the 
economic commissions for Europe, 
Asia and the Far East, and Latin 
America. Among the matters dis- 
cussed were: the role of the commis- 
sions in developing inter-regional 
trade; prospects and difficulties of in- 
creasing East-West trade; the import- 
ance of reducing fluctuations in for- 
eign exchange earnings of under-de- 
veloped countries; the need to facili- 
tate supplies of capital goods required 
for the economic development of 
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these countries; and measures to in- 
crease food production, which at pres- 
ent cannot keep pace with population 
increases, especially in Asia and the 
Far East. 

Note was taken of the three re- 
ports of the commissions. The Council 


FULL EMPLOYMEN|I 
To secure world economic stability 
and full employment, international ac- 
tion must supplement national efforts. 
Recognizing this need, the Council 
considered three specific recom- 
mendations for international action 
submitted by a group of experts as “a 
small insurance premium” against re- 
cessions. 
COMMODITY ARRANGEMENTS One was for 
international commodity arrangements 
(including buffer stocks financed per- 
haps by the International Bank) to 
reduce the impact of short-run swings 
in the demand and supply of primary 
products. 

Representatives of Western coun- 
tries favored agreements on a com- 
modity-by-commodity basis to stabil- 
ize prices and supplies of raw ma- 
terials. But several representatives of 
under-developed countries felt their 
countries might lose in the long run 
by such agreements, particularly if 
there were no arrangements to stabil- 
ize prices of essential manufactures 
they had to import. As for buffer 
stock schemes, the view of the Bank, 
the United States, and others was that 
the necessary financing should come 
from participants in such operations. 

No specific reference in favor of in- 
ternational commodity agreements ap- 
peared in the final Council resolution, 
with the result that the United States 
and France abstained from voting. 
But the Council did ask the Secretary- 
General for a study of the relative 
price movements of various types of 
goods on the world market. 

Governments of developed coun- 
tries, it also recommended, should 
bear in mind: (a) the possible effects 
of their domestic economic policies 
not only on their own economies and 
payments balances but also on those 
of others and (b) the general advan- 
tages of greater stability for the inter- 
national flow of capital and trade. 
ANTI-CYCLICAL LOANS The second pro- 
posal by the experts was that the 
Bank expand long-term lending by the 
International Bank to help prevent the 
setback to national development pro- 
grams that would result from a drop 
in export receipts or private interna- 
tional investment. 

The Bank and other representa- 
tives, however, thought it unrealistic 
to expect the Bank to play a major 
role in anti-cyclical loan operations. 
Moreover, it was unlikely that there 
would be enough high-priority pro- 
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AND 


approved the admission of Japan to 
associate membership in ECAFE. It 
stressed the importance of ECLA’s 
1952-53 work program for Latin 
American economic development, and 
endorsed priorities which ECLA had 
set for its projects. 


ECONOMIC STABILITY 
jects, suitable for Bank financing, to 
be carried out promptly at the onset 
of a recession. The U.S.S.R. advo- 
cated an end to rearmament programs 
so that civilian production would not 
be curtailed and so that industrialized 
countries could increase equipment 
exports to under-developed countries. 

The Council finally adopted a Paki- 
stan proposal on Bank loans. To main- 
tain the pace of economic devel- 
opment in under-developed coun- 
tries, it invited the Bank, when assess- 
ing a country’s credit, not to be affec- 
ted unduly by its economic situation 
during a temporary recession, but to 
give full consideration to its long-run 
economic prospects. The Council 
also invited governments, independ- 
ently or in co-operation with the 
Bank, to prepare additional invest- 
ment programs in the event of a re- 
cession or depression. 


MONETARY RESERVES The experts’ third 
proposal was for larger international 
monetary reserves, provided through 
the International Monetary Fund, to 
offset short-run fluctuations in foreign 
exchange receipts. 

The view of the Fund, however, 
was that it already has considerable 
resources at its disposal, as a second 
line of reserves to supplement efforts 
of its members to meet balance of 
payments difficulties. It is impossible 
at present to increase the Fund’s re- 
sources. But changes in its Articles of 
Agreement are not necessary for the 
Fund to act in combating depression. 

Representatives of several under- 
developed countries questioned the 
statement, some holding that the 
Fund should make its rules on the 
purchase of foreign currency more 
flexible. ame 

The Council finally expressed its 
confidence that the Fund would act 
with determination to aid its members 
in lessening the impact of future re- 


cessions on balances of payments. In 
helping member countries to meet 
such difficulties, it urged the Fund to 
apply its rules flexibly and to use its 
resources as promptly and as fully as 
is consistent with its Articles of 
Agreement. 

It further asked the Fund to keep 
the adequacy of monetary reserves 
under continuous review. In doing so, 
the Fund should bear in mind the de- 
sirability of: (a) avoiding, as far as 
practicable, restrictions on trade and 
payments imposed because of balance 
of payments difficulties; (b) promot- 
ing general convertibility of curren- 
cies and liberalization of trade; and 
(c) creating conditions which favor a 
steady expansion of world trade and 
high levels of production, consump- 
tion, employment and real income. 
The Council asked the Fund for an 
analysis on this question next year. 

The Council approved the resolu- 
tion on economic stability measures 
by 13 votes to 3, with 2 abstentigns. 


EMPLOYMENT WITHOUT INFLATION To se- 
cure full employment, inflation as 
well as depression must be prevented, 
the Council also pointed out by an- 
other resolution. There is the possibil- 
ity, too, that full employment may 
strengthen or give rise to inflation un- 
less adequate counter-measures are 
taken. The problem of securing full 
employment without inflation will 
therefore be given further considera- 
tion next year, when the Secretary- 
General will report to the Council on 
national and international measures 
to reconcile the attainment and main- 
tenance of full employment with 
avoidance of the harmful effects of 
inflation. The resolution to this effect 
was approved 11-3, with 3 absten- 
tions. 


QUESTIONNAIRE In accordance with a 
third resolution, he will also analyze 
the replies of governments to his an- 
nual questionnaire on full employ- 
ment in such a way as to facilitate the 
Council’s consideration of the full 
employment problem. He was there- 
fore asked to send future question- 
naires to governments as early as pos- 
sible, while they in turn were invited 
to submit timely and adequate re- 
plies. The vote on this was 15-0, 3 
abstentions. 


FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Three ways of financing economic 
development are to receive special 
study during the next twelve months. 


SPECIAL FUND An expert committee will 
draft detailed plans for a special fund 
to make grants and long-term, low- 
interest loans to under-developed 
countries. The committee will consist 
of not more than nine experts chosen 


by the Secretary-General to serve in 
their personal capacities. It is to re- 
port to the Council by March 1, 1953. 

The purpose of the fund is to aid 
countries, on request, in accelerating 
their economic development and to 
finance non-self-liquidating projects 
basic to development. 

In its work, the committee is to be 
guided by discussions in the Council 
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and at the last session of the General 
Assembly, and by a Secretariat work- 
ing paper on the fund. The latter ex- 
amines various proposals and alterna- 
tives on the composition of the fund, 
the nature and methods of collecting 
contributions, and guiding principles 
for its operation. 

The Council adopted the resolution 
setting up the committee by 15 votes 
to 0, with 3 abstentions. In the debate, 
however, the United States held that 
it was extremely unlikely that capital- 
exporting countries would be in a 
position to supply additional capital 
to any large extent, that unless such 
commitments were forthcoming, the 
creation of the fund would have no 
practical value. France and the United 
Kingdom also stated that they would 
not for the time being be able to con- 
tribute. The resolution, however, 
speaks of the establishment of the 
fund ‘as soon as circumstances per- 
mit.” 


FINANCE CORPORATION By another reso- 
lution the Council asked the Bank to 
explore further the proposal for an in- 
ternational finance corporation. The 
object of the corporation would be 
to make equity investments or loans 
to private enterprises in under-devel- 
oped countries. 

It did so after debating a prelim- 
inary report by the Bank to the effect 
that such a corporation would cer- 
tainly encourage : private investment 
in under-developed countries. The 
Bank had added, however, that fur- 
ther studies are needed to decide 
whether or not to set up the corpora- 
tion. 

The Council requested the Bank to 
ascertain the views of its member 
governments on the desirability of 
creating the corporation. It suggested 
that governments consult with inter- 
ested national organizations and busi- 
ness groups in this connection, and it 
invited comments and questions from 
non-members of the Bank. The Bank 
is to report to the Council next year. 

The vote on the resolution to this 
effect was 15 votes for, 0 against, 
with 3 abstentions. 

Other aspects of the Bank’s work 
in helping to finance economic devel- 
opment and reconstruction were ex- 
amined by the Council in noting the 
agency’s latest report. 


TAX INCENTIVES Another way of at- 
tracting private capital to under-de- 
veloped countries, proposed by Cuba, 
is the taxing of income from foreign 
investments only in the countries 
where these investments are made. 
The Council asked its Fiscal Com- 
mission to examine this proposal fur- 
ther and also the problems of taxa- 
tion in relation to foreign investments. 

The resolution to this effect was ap- 
proved by 15 votes to 0, with 3 ab- 
stentions. 
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LECHNICAL 

Technical assistance activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies are expected to increase con- 
siderably in the near future. The 
Council has accordingly set a target 
of $25,000,000 for contributions by 
governments to finance operations un- 
der the expanded technical assistance 
program in 1953. The General As- 
sembly, it recommended, should make 
appropriate arrangements at an early 
date for pledges from governments to 
this end. 

The Council’s plan, as submitted to 
the Assembly, is: that half the total 
pledges for 1953—but not more than 
$10,000,000—shall be automatically 
allocated to the organizations taking 
part in the program. The rest is to 
be retained in the Special Account 
(into which contributions are paid) 
for further allocation by the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board. 

Governments which have not paid 
their contributions for the eighteen 
months ending December 31, 1951, 
and for the year 1952, the Council 
further urged, should make early pay- 
ments to the Special Account to meet 
their pledges. 


ASSISTANCE 

The resolution adopted by 13 
votes to 0, with 5 abstentions, also 
expressed satisfaction with the work 
of the organizations taking part in the 
program and with that of the hun- 
dreds of experts in the field. 


TAB CHAIRMAN Improvements in the 
administration and co-ordination of 
activities under the expanded program 
have also been made with the appoint- 
ment of a full-time Executive Chair- 
man of the Technical Assistance 
Board. This position has been filled 
by David Owen, seconded for the pur- 
pose from his post as Assistant Secre- 
tary-General for Economic Affairs. 
The resolution providing for a full- 
time chairman was approved by 15 
votes to 0, with 3 abstentions. 

By another resolution, the Council 
unanimously noted with satisfaction 
the Secretary-General’s latest report 
on activities under the technical as- 
sistance program financed from the 
regular budget of the United Nations. 
This report describes activities in the 
fields of economic development, pub- 
lic administration and social welfare. 


INCREASING WORLD PRODUCTIVITY 


Raising world productivity levels is 
essential to economic development. 
One requirement for this, the Council 
recognized, is a world-wide increase 
in international trade on an equitable 
and stable basis. Another essential is 
that under-developed countries should 
establish integrated economic and so- 
cial development programs envisaging 
the harmonious utilization of their re- 
sources in the interest of raising liv- 
ing standards. This in turn depends 
on their making fuller and more effi- 
cient use of their indigenous human, 
natural, industrial and technological 
resources, 


Governments of under-developed 
countries, the Council therefore 
recommended, should consider the 


problems of raising productivity as 
an integral part of economic develop- 
ment. They should also consider estab- 
lishing national productivity centres, 
to stimulate research and disseminate 
information on improved practices 
and techniques. 

Full advantage should be taken of 
the expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram to improve present productive 
apparatus. Countries in the same re- 


gion might co-operate in raising pro- 
ductivity. 

Another recommendation is_ that 
governments should promote the eco- 
nomic integration of international 
markets by expanding foreign trade 
on a stable and equitable basis so as 
to help increase world productivity. 

In addition, United Nations studies 
on problems of raising productivity 
in under-developed countries are to be 
continued. 

Secretariat studies will be under- 
taken particularly in the spheres of 
agriculture, manufacturing, mining, 
transport, construction industries, and 
distributive trades. There will also be 
a Secretariat study on labor’s role in 
(a) framing, developing and imple- 
menting programs to increase produc- 
tivity, (b) devising methods to ensure 
a fair reward for the human effort 
applied to increasing productivity; and 
(c) extending purchasing power so as 
to make productivity increases perma- 
nent. 

Next year, the Council will again 
discuss ways of raising productivity. 

The resolution to this effect was 
approved 15-0, with 3 abstentions. 


INTEGRATED ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


To ensure the economic independ- 
ence of under-developed countries, to 
promote the social welfare of their 
inhabitants and to take full advan- 
tage of the benefits of international 
trade, there must be, the Council de- 
clared, co-ordinated policies for in- 
dustrial diversification in harmony 


with the development of agricultural 
production. 

To this end, the United Nations 
Secretariat will, on the Council’s re- 
quest, prepare a study as soon as pos- 
sible on concrete ways of meeting the 
economic, social, fiscal, technical and 
organizational problems involved in 
the rapid industrialization of under- 
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KING FaisaL II oF IRAQ became 
the first royal visitor to inspect the 
new General Assembly Hall at United 
Nations Headquarters, New York, 
when he paid an official visit there on 
August 12. The seventeen-year old 
monarch, at present on a tour of the 
United States, was accompanied by 
an official party which included the 
Prince Regent of Iraq, Prince Abdul 
lah. During an hour’s visit King 
Faisal was introduced to Acting Sec- 
retary-General Shamaldharee  Lall, 


KING OF IRAQ’S VISIT TO UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Andrew Cordier, Executive As- 
sistant to the Secretary-General, Mr. 
James Dawson of the Headquarters 
Planning Office, and other United Na- 
tions officials. 

After touring the three Council 
chambers in the Conference Area, 
and inspecting the General Assembly 
Hall—now almost completed—King 
Faisal was conducted to the Secretary- 
General’s office in the Secretariat 
Building where a short reception took 
place. 








developed countries. It will also give 
special attention to these problems in 
continuing its general and _ specific 
studies on the economic development 
of under-developed countries. 

In addition, the Council drew the 
attention of governments to the tech- 


WATER RESOURCES 


New emphasis was given by the 
Council to the great importance of 
better use and control of water re- 
sources for economic development 
and for solving the problems of arid 
land development. 

Making the best use of water, it 
pointed out, usually requires com- 
bining irrigation with power develop- 
ment, flood control, navigation, and 
with municipal, industrial and other 
useful operations. Hand in hand with 
the development of water resources 
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nical assistance services available 
through the United Nations and 
specialized agencies for preparing and 
executing integrated development pro- 
grams. 

The vote on the resolution to this 
effect was 15-0, 3 abstentions. 


AND ARID LANDS 


also go range and watershed manage- 
ment, pollution control, the develop- 
ment of fisheries, improved agricul- 
tural practices and industrial develop- 
ment. There is a great scope, too, for 
co-operation between nations on the 
regulation and development of con- 
tiguous water resources. In addition, 
by making pertinent knowledge and 
experience accumulated throughout 
the world available for national and 
local projects, both governmental and 
non-governmental organizations can 








contribute increasingly to the effective 
use and control of water resources. 

The Council has therefore asked the 
United Nations to assume responsibil- 
ity for promoting and co-ordinating 
international activities for more effec- 
tive use of water resources and for 
co-operative action among interna- 
tional and national organizations to 
this end. Functions which the Coun- 
cil entrusted to the Secretary-General 
include: (a) promoting basic research 
and the international exchange of in- 
formation and experience; (b) pre- 
paring reports on the work of inter- 
national and national authorities for 
water resource development; (c) 
recommending measures to promote 
international co-operation and action 
in those spheres and geographic areas 
not adequately covered by interna- 
tional organizations. 

Members of the United Nations, 
specialized agencies and other inter- 
ested organizations, the Council 
recommended, should co-operate with 
the Secretary-General in executing 
this program, which also includes 
collaboration with UNESCO, FAO and 
other specialized agencies in studies 
on the development of aird zones. 

In addition, the Council is to keep 
the question of international co-opera- 
tion for water resource development 
under constant review, and it will con- 
tinue giving careful attention to the 
work of specialized agencies on arid 
lands. 

The vote on the resolution was 15-0, 
3 abstentions. 


FOOD PRODUCTION 


World food production is not keep- 
ing pace with the growth of popula- 
tion. This dominant fact about the 
world economic situation, pointed out 
by the FAO Council, was emphasized 
repeatedly in the Council’s debates. 
Production per capita is actually 
lower than before the war when more 
than half the world population was 
suffering from malnutrition. The Coun- 
cil endorsed the FAO Council’s opin- 
ion that food production must be at 
least 1 or 2 per cent ahead of the 
rate of population increase, in order to 
achieve some improvement in nutri- 
tional standards. It called on _ all 
Member states to help achieve this 
general objective by “preparing and 
executing agricultural development 
programs adapted to conditions in 
their respective countries.” It also 
asked FAO to continue to give special 
attention to requests from  under- 
developed countries for technical as- 
sistance in preparing and executing 
such programs. 

The resolution to this effect also 
took note of FAO’s annual report 
with satisfaction, and was approved 
by 15 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions. 


(Continued on page 228) 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL: A 
“REMARKABLE” SESSION REVIEWED 


HE eleventh session of the Trustee- 

ship Council, which opened early 
in June and closed on July 24, was 
one of the most remarkable sessions 
in the history of the Council. Never 
before has the Council had to con- 
sider seven annual reports on seven 
Trust Territories in one session. Hun- 
dreds of petitions were dealt with. 
Numerous miscellaneous items, touch- 
ing on all aspects of progress in the 
Trust Territories and some coming 
from the General Assembly, had to 
be acted upon. That the session was 
arduous is evident from its length and 
the number of meetings. So far the 
practice has been for the Council to 
meet in the afternoons so that the 
committees may meet in the morn- 
ings. But on many occasions I found 
it necessary to call Council meetings 
both morning and afternoon, with the 
result that both committees and Coun- 
cil worked at the same time. And it 
is to the sense of ‘responsibility as 
well as to the powers of endurance 
of delegations that the success of the 
work should be attributed. Delega- 
tions worked hard, co-operating with 
the Chair in addressing their efforts 
to the business in hand. 

Over the years the Trusteeship 
Council has developed into a tech- 
nical and businesslike body. It cannot 
be argued that politics has no place in 
the work of the Council. But I be- 
lieve that it has perhaps the least play 
in the Trusteeship Council, consider- 
ing the supreme responsibility and 
vast purview of this principal organ. 

After six years of patient, arduous 
and a somewhat complicated develop- 
ment, the Council has now settled 
down to a more or less solid proce- 
dure. Without losing the elasticity 
necessary for evolution, it has ac- 
quired a tradition of its own. The 
technical nature of the work calls for 
study and firsthand knowledge. It is 
because of this that I have always felt 
a sympathy with the visitors who con- 
gregate hopefully in force at the be- 
ginning of the session but who grad- 
ually melt away when they find out 
that the proceedings require serious 
initiation. I recall an incident in the 
elevator when a lady, apparently a 
visitor, asked her companion whether 
he had seen everything around and 
he answered in the affirmative. “Have 
you been to the Trusteeship Council?” 
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she insisted. “Oh! that,” answered the 
man, “for that you need five or six 
PH.D. degrees to know what they 
are talking about.” 

The problems of seven Trust Terri- 
tories in Africa, comprising all the re- 
sponsibilities of the Council in that 
continent, had to be studied in this 
session. The reports on Somaliland, 
Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi in 
East Africa, and the two Cameroons 
and two Togolands in West Africa, 
took up most of the time this session. 
Each report of the Administering 
Authority had to be studied along 
with the relevant petitions and, in the 
case of the East African territories, 
with the report of the Visiting Mis- 
sion to this region last year. Each of 
these territories was examined in its 
political, economic, social and educa- 
tional aspects. Each was represented 
by a Special Representative coming 
from the Trust Territory to answer 
questions and to help Council study. 
Often the question and answer periods 
were interesting and at times lively. 
Popular interest, however, seemed to 
center on the territory of Somaliland, 
probably because it is the newest and 
the only one with a planned political 
future, namely the ten-year period for 
its graduation from trusteeship to in- 
dependence, 

Of all the activities of the Trustee- 
ship Council, two are of outstanding 
importance: the consideration of peti- 
tions and the system of visiting mis- 
sions. The Council despatches a visit- 
ing mission each year to one of the 
three Trusteeship regions: East 


Africa, West Africa and the Pa- 
cific. During this session the Council 
completed arrangements for a visiting 
mission to go to West Africa in Au- 
gust under the chairmanship of Mr. 
R. A. Peachey, of the Australian de!e- 
gation. Last year’s mission went to 
East Africa and was headed by Dr. 
Enrique de Marchena, of the delega- 
tion of the Dominican Republic. 

The petitions have always taken a 
substantial part of the work of the 
Council. A six-member Standing 
Committee examines the petitions and 
reports on them to the Council. The 
inhabitants of Trust Territories make 
full use of the significant right of peti- 
tion granted by the Charter. During 
the last session over three hundred 
petitions were studied and decided 
upon. Naturally, the petitions vary 
greatly in importance, ranging from 
the trivial to the fundamental. The 
Council cannot, obviously, give much 
satisfaction to the man who petitions 
for intervention between him and his 
mother-in-law. Other small matters, 
important to the petitioners, have to 
be referred to the Administering Au- 
thorities for help, while still others 
raise important issues that merit the 
serious scrutiny of the Council. 

The last session also handled a 
variety of problems. Educational and 
economic advancement, which formed 
the subject of resolutions from the 
General Assembly, was studied, as 
well as the question of the participa- 
tion of the indigenous inhabitants of 
Trust Territories in the work of the 
Council. The Council also revised a 
number of its rules of procedure to 
facilitate its work. Committees were 
formed, perhaps the most important 
among them the new Standing Com- 
mittee on Petitions composed of six 
members. These were among the few 
of the miscellaneous items on the 
agenda in addition to the seven an- 
nual reports and the report of the 
Visiting Mission to East Africa. 

No one can say that the Council is 
idle, or doubt the value of its contri- 
bution to the Trusteeship System. It 
is my opinion that the Council dis- 
charges its onerous and technical re- 
sponsibilities in a businesslike man- 
ner. Perfection in this field, as in 
many other fields of human endeavor, 
is not always attainable. But this 
work, inspired by a great ideal, is 
patient, unsensational, and realistic. 
The Trusteeship Council does not 
produce world-shaking results but 
then, world-shaking results have not 
been always constructive. The essence 
of the Councils work is its co-opera- 
tion with the Administering Authori- 
ties. With goodwill and perseverance 
progress can be achieved in the Trust 
Territories for the ultimate aim of 
self-government or independence. 
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COUNCIL’S PROPOSALS ON REPORTS: 


DECISIONS ON OTHER ISSUES 


DETAILED review of conditions 

and progress in the seven African 
Trust ‘Territories was completed by 
the Trusteeship Council on July 24, 
when the Council concluded the first 
part of its eleventh regular session 
with the adoption of its annual report 
to the General Assembly. 

During eight weeks at United Na- 
tions Headquarters the Council de- 
voted most of its time to considering 
the 1951 administrative reports on 
Somaliland under Italian administra- 
tion; Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian 
Administration; _British-administered 
Tanganyika; the two Togolands, under 
British and French administration; 
and the two Cameroons, under British 
and French administration. (The 
Council’s conclusions and recommen- 
dations on the reports on Somaliland, 
Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, and 
British-administered Cameroons ap- 


ish and French-administered Togo- 
land on pages 193 and 215 and those 
on French Cameroons on_ pages 
217-221). The Council’s report to 
the Assembly, containing its observa- 
tions and recommendations on these 
territories, as well as on the four 
territories in the Pacific region — 
adopted at its tenth session — was 
approved by ten votes to 1 (U.S.S.R.) 
In each case the U.S.S.R. had voted 
against the adoption of the Council's 
recommendations. 


WEST AFRICAN MISSION Arrangements 
were completed for the Visiting Mis- 
sion which is to tour the four West 
African Trust Territories early this 
Autumn. The Council endorsed the 
nomination by their governments of 
the four members of the Mission, as 
follows: Dr, Roberto E. Quiros, of El 
Salvador; Roy A. Peachey, of Aus- 
tralia; Robert Scheyven, of Belgium: 
and H. K. Yang, of China. By 10 
votes to 1, the Council then appointed 
Mr. Peachey as Chairman of the Mis- 
sion, which will be accompanied by 
a small secretariat staff. 

The Mission will leave New York 
about August 18 and proceed to the 
two Togolands, by way of London. 
In addition to making the customary 
on-the-spot investigation of conditions 
in British and French Togoland, the 
Mission will, in accordance with the 
Council’s decision at its tenth session, 
conduct a special study of the Ewe 
unfication problem. It will then make 
a special report on the Ewe question, 
for submission to the Council at the 
second part of its eleventh session, 
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early in November. The Council will 
then compile its own report to the 
General Assembly, in the light of the 
Mission’s findings. 

The second half of the tour will be 
in the British and French-administered 
Cameroons, about three weeks being 
spent in each territory. The Mission 
will draft its report on the situation in 
these two territories upon its return 
to New York. This is the second 
Visiting Mission to the West African 
territories; the first was sent out in 
1949, 


PETITIONS The Council dealt with 340 
petitions through its Standing Commit- 
tee on Petitions. All the petitions re- 
lated to questions in the African 
Trust Territories and, in many cases, 
the Council considered them in con- 
junction with its examination of the 
annual reports on the territory con- 
cerned. In one case the Council gave 
an oral hearing to a petitioner from 
Tanganyika, This petition concerned 
complaints by the Wa-meru, a tribe of 
about 20,000 people, against removal 
from its traditional lands on the slopes 
of Meru Mountain in north-eastern 
Tanganyika. After hearing Karilo 
Japhet, indigenous spokesman for the 
tribe, and Earle E. Seaton the tribe’s 
legal representative, the Council adopt- 
ed a resolution expressing regret at 
the forcible evictions and asking the 
Administering Authority to relieve the 
hardships suffered by the tribe, and to 
compensate them generously for their 
losses. The Council considered that in 
future land schemes the Administer- 
ing Authority should be guided by 
the principle that African communities 
settled on the land should not be 
moved to other areas unless “a clear 
expression of their collective consent 
has been obtained.” The Council also 
hoped the Administering Authority 
would take all practicable steps to 
provide adequately for the increased 
numbers of the Wa-meru and to 
relieve congestion on occupied tribal 
land by opening up and developing 
new lands for cultivating and grazing. 
The Administration was asked to keep 
the Council fully informed of any 
further resettlement developments. 


INDIGENOUS PARTICIPATION Various 
questions arising from General As- 
sembly resolutions were considered 
during the session. One of these con- 
cerned a proposal to study ways of 
associating the indigenous peoples of 
the territories more closely in the 





Council’s work. At its tenth session 
the Council set up a six-member com- 
mittee to study the question of indige- 
nous participation. 

In its report this Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Miguel 
Urquia of El Salvador, noted that a 
majority of its members believed that 
indigenous inhabitants should not par- 
ticipate in any independent capacity 
in the Council’s activities. The only 
possibility, they concluded, would be 
to include indigenous inhabitants in 
the delegations sent by the Administer- 
ing Authorities to the Council. Since, 
however, it is a sovereign right of 
each Member state to decide on the 
composition of its delegation to organs 
of the United Nations, the Committee 
found that the Council could do no 
more than invite the Administering 
Authorities to consider the adoption 
of such a course. A draft resolution 
on these lines was submitted by the 
Committee. This resolution expressed 
the hope that the Administering Au- 
thorities would find it appropriate to 
associate suitably qualified indigenous 
inhabitants of the territories in the 
work of the Trusteeship Council as 
part of their delegations, or in any 
other manner which they deemed 
desirable. The proposal was adopted 
by the Council by 7 votes to 2, with 2 
abstentions. A U.S.S.R. proposal to 
give the indigenous inhabitants the 
right, without vote, to participate in 
the Council’s work concerning the ter- 
ritories in which they lived, was re- 
jected by 9-1, with 1 abstention. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LINKS The Council 
considered, and adopted by varying 
votes, the reports of its Standing Com- 
mittee on Administrative Unions. 
This committee is charged with mak- 
ing a regular review on all existing 
administrative, fiscal or customs 
unions between Trust and neighboring 
colonial areas, as well as on any con- 
templated unions of this character. 
The Standing Committee’s reports 
dealt with unions affecting New 
Guinea (and Papua); Tanganyika 
(and Kenya-Uganda); Ruanda-Urundi 
(and the Belgian Congo); British 
Togoland (and the Gold Coast); and 
British Cameroons (and Nigeria). 


In addition, the Comittee submitted 
a special report giving a complete 
analysis of each administrative union 
to which a Trust Territory is a party. 
(This analysis had been requested in 
a resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly last year.) The special re- 
port was adopted by 7-1 with 3 
abstentions. 


A U.S.S.R. proposal that the Coun- 
cil recommend that all Trust Terri- 
tories be given legislative and ad- 
ministrative bodies completely free of 
any established through a union with 


(Continued on page 237) 
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COUNCIL COMMENDS POLITICAL REFORMS 
IN BRITISH TOGOLAND 


UST over a year ago the Trustee- 

ship Council was informed that 
major political changes were under- 
way in British-administered Togo- 
land. These flowed from the intro- 
duction of a new Constitution for the 
Gold Coast and the adjacent Trust 
Territory. 


These constitutional changes have 
now been put into effect and, during 
its examination of the Administra- 
tion’s annual report, the Council 
learned of the steps taken to reorgan- 
ize the government. After completing 
its review of the report on July 3, 
the Council commended the Adminis- 
tering Authority on the progress 
made. In its conclusions and recom- 
mendations on the report (see page 
193 for full details) the Council 
noted, “with particular interest,” the 
satisfactory operation of the new 
executive and legislative organs, the 
reorganization of the regional admin- 
istrative structure, and the reform 
of the entire local government system. 


In the course of five meetings the 
Council also considered other de- 
velopments in the Territory. The 
proceedings began with an opening 
statement by the Special Representa- 
tive for the territory, Michael de 
Norman Ensor, who outlined what he 
described as “a most important step 
in the territory’s political advance- 
ment.” Mr. Ensor said this involved 
the democratization of local govern- 
ment councils, the modernization of 
local government machinery and, par- 
ticularly in the Southern Section, the 
readjustment of local government 
units to meet the wishes of the people. 


Mr. Ensor said that on June Ist a 
regional officer—who is a senior ad- 
ministrative officer—was posted to 
Ho, chief town in the Southern Sec- 
tion, where he is now engaged in 
setting up the Headquarters of the 
new Trans-Volta Togoland Region re- 
ferred to in the annual report. This 
officer was responsible direct to the 
Governor and Central Government in 
Accra. The ordinance for the setting 
up of the Trans-Volta/Togoland 
Council had been passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly and enacted, but the 
regulations setting out the details of 
the Council’s composition and the 
electoral arrangements had not yet 
been promulgated. 


In the Northern Section the reor- 
ganization was complete, the last 
council coming into being on July 1. 
The Northern Section was now di- 
vided between the areas of four Dis- 
trict Councils, three of which extend 
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into the Protectorate of the Northern 
Territories. There were seventeen 
local councils, nearly all of which 
lay entirely in the Trust Territory. 


In the Southern Section, the Special 
Representative said, electoral pro- 
cesses had already started and the 
councils would come into existence in 
August. Local Councils for six other 
areas would almost certainly be set 
up in October or November. 


FRAMEWORK PROVIDED The Administra- 
tion did not expect miracles to hap- 
pen, for efficient, modern local gov- 
ernment bodies could not materialize 
overnight in Africa as the result of 
new legislation. But the framework 
was there and the advice and encour- 
agement on which the people of the 
territory themselves must build would 
be provided. The new local govern- 
ment bodies already, for the most part 
possessed wider powers than the pre- 
vious Native Authorities. As they 
flourished, their powers would be ex- 
tended until they enjoyed the whole 
of the very long list of powers set 
out in the annual report. The new 
local government bodies were every- 
where welcomed. 


It was most important to train 
new staff, and the Special Representa- 
tive was glad to report that the local 
Government School set up in Accra 
a year ago was proving very success- 
ful. Two courses—each for 26 stu- 
dents—had been completed and next 
August the school capacity would be 
doubled. The course cost the students 
nothing, for in addition to free tuition 
and accommodation they received an 
allowance to cover their board. Sub- 
jects studied included the principles 
of local government with particular 
regard to their applicability to local 
conditions; the new local government 
legislation; accounting and financial 
control; and the keeping of minutes 
and office records. Each year the best 
students would be sent to the United 
Kingdom for further training with lo- 
cal government bodies there. 


To complete the political picture 
Mr. Ensor mentioned that the Con- 
stitution had been amended to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the new 
electoral college for the Trans-Volta/ 
Togoland Region. This would elect 
the three Territorial Members to the 
Legislative Assembly, one at least of 
these must be an indigenous person. 
Another constitutional amendment 
provided for the replacement of the 
office of Leader of Government Busi- 
ness by that of Prime Minister. 


The Lidbury Commission, ap- 
pointed to investigate the Civil Ser- 
vice, had now reported. This report 
had been considered by a_ Select 
Committee of the Legislative Assem- 
bly consisting of 19 members, the 
Chairman and all but three of whom 
were Africans. (The report of this 
Committee had been sent to the 
United Nations Library.) As a result 
of the inquiry, considerable improve- 
ments in the conditions of employ- 
ment of the public service were ef- 
fected as rapidly as the Government’s 
administrative machinery allowed, 
starting with the increased wages for 
the lower paid government employees 
and working up to the higher salary 
ranges. 

The increases which ranged from 
17 to 45 per cent narrowed the differ- 
ence between African and expatriate 
officers. The Committee had reaffirmed 
the Government’s policy of equal pay 
for men and women doing the same 
work. 

“Africanization” of the public ser- 
vice continued, a recent example be- 
ing the sending to an Officer Cadet 
Training Unit in the United King- 
dom of a Dagomba Sergeant in the 
Gold Coast Regiment. The Commis- 
sioner for Africanization, recently 
awarded a United Nations Fellow- 
ship in Public Administration, was 
pursuing his studies in Puerto Rico. 


In the economic sphere, the cocoa 
industry of the territory continued to 
escape the ravages of the deadly swol- 
len shoot disease and the crop con- 
tinued to increase. A new road into 
the heart of the new cocoa growing 
areas, constructed at a cost of nearly 
£80,000, was opened early this year 
and gave great satisfaction to the 
people of the area. 


Free primary education was now 
a reality, though it had not yet proved 
possible to make it universal. The 
Government’s aim was to make free 
primary education available to all as 
soon as possible. Considerable pro- 
gress has been on the Mwuli Secon- 
dary School at Ho and some of the 
new buildings were in use. The num- 
ber of scholarships available continued 
to increase. In addition to those 
granted by the Cocoa Marketing 
Board for secondary and higher edu- 
cation, the Board recently provided 
funds for 25 medical scholarships. 


In conclusion, Mr. Ensor extended 
a warm welcome to the members of 
the Council's visiting mission who 
would shortly tour the territory. The 
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Administering Authority would do its 
utmost to make the mission com- 
fortable and enable it to see all it 
wanted in the territory. 


GENERAL DEBATE After detailed ques- 
tioning of the Special Representative 
on every aspect of current conditions 
the Council held a general debate on 
the report. During this appraisal, 
most members expressed satisfaction 
with the overall progress in 1951, 
especially the political reforms. It was 
generally agreed that establishment of 
the new local government bodies on 
universal aduit suffrage represented 
an important step forward. 

The Administering Authority might 
well be proud of its courage and wis- 
dom in setting up parliamentary in- 
stitutions on the Gold Coast, said 
Leslie Knox Munro, of New Zealand. 
Size, location and economic needs, 
made it inevitable that at this stage— 
and for a long time to come—the 
territory would be associated with 
the political instituticns of the Gold 
Coast. Indeed it was hard to conceive 
an administrative union more in ac- 
cord with the Charter, the Trustee- 
ship Agreement, and, last but not 
least, Common sense. 

Smoothly functioning organs of lo- 
cal government on democratic lines 
were the best guarantee for the 
emergence of a sound political or- 
ganization at the national level, said 
Mr. Munro. 


CIVIL SERVICE The Lidbury Commis- 
sion recommendations, Mr. Munro 
felt, would have the effect of abolish- 
ing, the rigid structure of the senior 
and junior services and introducing 
four main grades similar to those in 
the United Kingdom civil service, 
with corresponding changes in the sal- 
ary structure. In fact, the policy of the 
Africanization of the public service 
was beginning to bear fruit. While 
fully appreciating the desirability in 
making appointments of giving pref- 
erence, so far as possible, to African 
staff, the expatriate officers, to whom 
the territory owed so much, also de- 
served adequate protection. 

In the economic field, Mr. Munro 
felt that progress was being well main- 
tained. He noted that the revised De- 
velopment Plan laid particular stress 
on educational development while 
maintaining the major emphasis on 
economic expansion. Recalling that 
the plan was to be financed mainly 
from an additional export duty on co- 
coa, he observed that it was fortu- 
nate for the Trust Territory that the 
price of cocoa had remained at such 
a high level, thus bringing prosperity 
to the producers and providing ample 
funds to the Gold Coast Marketing 
Board and the Government for am- 
bitious projects. (According to the an- 
nual report the revised Development 
Plan provided for an expenditure of 
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BROADCASTING as a medium of education was underlined in the Council’s debate on British 
Togoland. The Special Representative stated that radio redifusion stations are being installed 
in the main centres (see box below) and the first such station, at Ho, is pictured here. 


£75 million as against 62 million and 
was no longer tied to a fixed period 
of ten years.) 

In a_ predominantly agricultural 
country, it was important to empha- 
size diversification of primary prod- 
ucts and improve agriculture meth- 
ods. In this respect the work of the 
local agricultural committees was 
stimulating. Mr. Munro also noted 
with interest that attention was being 
given to fisheries and that training in 
fishing methods was being given to 
the indigenous inhabitants. The pro- 
jected construction of the main trunk 
road from Accra to Papase—the first 
objective in a road extension scheme 

would be a valuable addition to the 


RADIO AND HUMIDITY 


The importance of broadcasting as 
a means of educating the indigenous 
people was stressed by several Coun- 
cil members. Asked about the impor- 
tation of cheap radio sets into British 
Togoland, the Special Representative 
said that after a great deal of ex- 
perimentation with such sets they 
were found to be unsuitable because 


of the great humidity. The Administra- 
tion had therefore decided to set up 


rediffusion stations or radio kiosks 
in the main towns and centres. This 
involved a much more expensive hum- 
idity-proof set being established in a 
public place. One had been set up in 
Ho and another almost finished at 
Hohoe. Two more were planned for 
the southern section and at least one 
in the northern region. 





territory's Communications system. 

Benjamin Gerig, of the United 
States, agreed that the reorganization 
of the territory’s local government 
machinery was a_ progressive step 
towards self-government. The eco- 
nomic position of the territory con- 
tinued to be good, but he nevertheless 
felt that it was somewhat risky to de- 
pend too largely upon one crop, such 
as cocoa, particularly when this was 
threatened by the swollen shoot dis- 
ease. The United States representative 
was interested in seeing a more diver- 
sified agriculture being developed, par- 
ticularly in the northern section of the 
territory. 


A TRIBAL PROBLEM Mr. Gerig drew at- 
tention to the views of the chiefs and 
people of the Dagomba, Nanumba 
and Mamprusi tribes which com- 
prised nearly half the territory’s popu- 
lation. They firmly informed the 1949 
visiting mission—of which he was a 
member—that they did not wish to 
be separated by an artificial boundary 
from their brethren in the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast. For 
several years now the Council had, in 
fact, had a clear and courteous ex- 
pression of views from these polite 
and hospitable people and Mr. Gerig 
hoped the forthcoming visiting mis- 
sion to the territory would pay special 
attention to this problem and make 
some constructive proposals. 


SOCIAL NEEDS In their appraisal of the 
report several members spoke of the 
need for improvements in the health 
and educational services. Noting that 
the number of doctors in the territory 
had been increased from three to five, 
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A MASS EDUCATION plan for the entire Territory has been launched in British Togoland. 
Described as a “national adventure in social service’ the scheme involves a literacy course 


conducted by mobile teams visiting every district. 


the New Zealand _ representative 
stressed that much remained to be 
done in this sphere. It was realistic to 
accept that the Administration found 
it difficult to persuade doctors to come 
into the area. If they would not come 
from abroad then they must be 
trained within the territory. That in- 
volved the establishment of a medical 
school which could not be done at 
one stroke of the pen. (The report 
disclosed that the total number of all 
medical personnel increased from 78 
in 1950 to 89 in 1951, the Govern- 
ment medical staff including three 
doctors, four midwives and 23 reg- 
istered nurses. Two non-official reg- 
istered physicians had been added in 
1951, and 12 missionaries were en- 
gaged in medical work.) 

Urging greater attention be given to 
the medical services, Miss Bernardino, 
of the Dominican Republic, expressed 
concern at the considerable increase in 
infant mortality in the last six years. 
She stressed the importance of the 
work of a special investigating com- 
mission on needs in the health fields. 
This commission, appointed earlier 
this year, had an important task to 
fulfill and should proceed rapidly with 
its inquiry. Miss Bernardino also 
noted that over 27,000 cases of yaws 
were treated in 1950 and hoped the 
next administrative report would show 
a decline in the numbers. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, con- 
trasted the educational situation in the 
Northern and Southern Sections. In 
the south 62 percent of the school- 
age population were attending school 
—an extremely high figure for Africa 
—as against only one-and-a-half per 
cent in the north. The Administra- 
tion planned to open a teachers’ train- 
ing school at Pusiga in the north and 
efforts were being made to increase 
the number of teachers. However, it 
was primarily not the teachers but the 
children who were missing in the 
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Here, a group is seen at a rural centre. 


north and the Administration should 
clearly give its attention to this prob- 
lem. 

While noting that more intense ef- 
forts for elementary education should 
be made in the north, Léon Pignon, 
of France, welcomed the establish- 
ment of a secondary school at Ho, and 
the enactment of free primary educa- 
tion in the territory. The French rep- 
resentative also noted that the major- 
ity of students enrolling in the mass 
education program in the south were 
women. This indicated that the pro- 
ject had a chance of achieving its ob- 
jectives which were more social than 
cultural. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT S. S. Liu, of 
China, expressed disappointment re- 
garding the question of corporal pun- 
ishment. The measures which the Ad- 
ministering Authority had apparently 
intended to take in this respect had 
been obstructed because of the inte- 
gration of Togoland with the Gold 





THE SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE for  British- 
administered Togoland, Mr. Michael de Nor- 
man Ensor. 


Coast, since the government bill abol- 
ishing corporal punishment for adults 
had been modified by the Legislative 
Assembly, to permit its retention for 
the offence of housebreaking with 
weapons. Mr. Liu thought this clearly 
showed that although the Administer- 
ing Authority had intended to meet 
the recommendations of the General 
Assembly and the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, they had been trustrated by the 
decision of a body in which the Trust 
Ferritory had only a “minority voice’ 
and which, evidently, could not be in- 
fluenced by the few Togoland mem- 
bers on it. The mere fact that this 
handful of members had nothing to 
say on such an important subject 
of serious concern to them—spoke 
for itself. 

Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia, of El 
Salvador, was concerned over what he 
described as “the very intimate rela- 
tionship between the Trust Territory 
and the Gold Coast Colony.” Such 
a union was, he held, making it more 
difficult to give the territory a na- 
tional consciousness, which is neces- 
sary for ultimate independence. It 
was hoped that the Administering Au- 
thority would make every effort to 
create organs in the territory which 
would be less dependent upon the 
central organs of the Gold Coast. 


TERRITORY ANNEXED A critical approach 
to the report and current develop- 
ments in the territory was taken by 
A. A. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., who 
maintained that the United Kingdom 
had violated the provisions ol the 
Charter by splitting the territory into 
two parts—northern and southern— 
and annexing them to the correspond- 
ing areas of the Gold Coast. This 
made the progress of the territory 
as a united whole toward self-govern- 
ment or independence impossible. In 
every way the Trust Territory had 
been subordinated to the Gold Coast 
colony, said Mr. Soldatov. The Gold 
Coast Government administered the 
Northern Section through the Chiet 
Commissioner of the Northern Terri- 
tories of the Gold Coast, and the 
Southern Section through the Chiet 
Commissioner of the Gold Coast 
colony. The Visiting Mission of 1949 
stated that Togoland formed part of 
the Gold Coast, with which it shared 
a common budget, common adminis- 


trative and technical services, and 
common legislative machinery, and 
that Government revenues accruing 


in the Trust Territory were included 
without distinction in the budgets of 
the Gold Coast as a whole, and ex- 
penditures were allocated to it not 
on the basis of its over-all needs but 
on the basis of the needs of the parts 
of the Gold Coast with which it was 
administratively integrated. This was 
confirmed by the present annual re- 
port. The Gold Coast Legislative As- 
sembly, in which Togoland was not 
represented as a separate entity, had 
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power to pass laws for the Trust Terri- 
tory. The Executive Council of the 
Gold Coast—in which there was no 
representative of the Trust Territory 
—was “the principal instrument of 
policy for the whole of the Gold 
Coast and the Territory.” The Trust 
Territory and the Gold Coast consti- 
tuted a single unit, both financially 
and administratively. 

The Administering Authority con- 
tinued to encourage the tribal sys- 
tem, using it as a means for collect- 
ing taxes. The head tax laid the main 
burden of taxation on the poorest, or 
the overwhelming majority, of the 
Togolanders. Lands were being alien- 
ated by the Administering Authority, 
under the guise of so-called planning 
and establishing forest reserves. In the 
Southern Section alone 223 square 
miles of forest reserve had been cre- 
ated. The Cocoa Marketing Board 
had been set up without consulting 
the indigenous producers whose in- 
terests were not represented on <he 
Board. The latter, according to a pe- 
tition from the Togoland National 
Farmers’ Union, had made a profit of 
over £63 million, but this was not 
used for the development of the terri- 
tory. 

The U.S.S.R. representative also 
deplored the health situation. In 1929, 
there were five qualified doctors and 
two hospitals. Today, more than 20 
years later, there were five doctors and 
four hospitals. The so-called Develop- 
ment Plan did not provide for the 
building of a single hospital and at 
present there was only one hospital 
bed for every 4,000 inhabitants? In 
the town of Ho, the only place which 
maintained records, infant mortality 
in 1951 was 208 per thousand chil- 
dren, as compared with 146 in 1949. 

The educational situation was 
equally unsatisfactory, said Mr. Solda- 
tov. The annual report gave no data 
on literacy or of the number of 
children attending school. The 1949 
Visiting Mission, however, reported 
that only a third of the school-age 
children were actually attending 
school—or one per cent of the entire 
population. The number of primary 
schools in the Southern Section had 
dropped in 1951 as compared with 
1948. The entire field of education 
was being left to the missionaries. 
The Administering Authority was 
certainly not carrying out its obliga- 
tions in the promotion of education 
in the Trust Territory. 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNION In replying to 
the various observations made in the 
general debate the Special Represen- 
tative, Mr. Ensor, said that on the 
question of the administrative union 
the Administering Authority had never 
been other than frank with the 
United Nations about the way it in- 
tended to administer Togoland. It had 
done what the people wanted it to do 
when they had first asked to join the 
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THE EWE Presbyterian Mission’s teacher-training college at Amedzofe. There are two teacher- 
training colleges in the territory, attended by nearly one hundred students during 1951. 


Gold Coast after the end of the First 
World War. The present method of 
administering the territory was fully 
justified by the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment. Togoland representatives were 
on the new legislative organs for the 
joint area. Although the territory 
might not have its own budget, that 
for the joint area was debated in the 
common Legislative Assembly, the 
Togoland representatives playing their 
full part in discussing not only the 
budget but also such important ex- 
penditures as those of the Develop- 
ment Plan. 

As to new organs to be set up, Mr. 
Ensor believed that the Administra- 
tion must first concentrate on getting 
the new local government units work- 
ing successfully. It regarded the ex- 
tension for the first time of modern 
methods of suffrage into the Northern 
Section as a very important stage. 
Further extensions in that section 
could be expected to follow the suc- 
cess of this development. 

The Government intended to give 
the new local authorities every en- 
couragement and increase their pow- 
ers gradually. They were also mind- 
ful of the need to train Africans in 
general and Togolanders in particu- 
lar for higher posts in the civil ser- 
vice. 


TRIBAL SYSTEM The Soviet representa- 
tive had again pressed for the aboli- 
tion of the tribal system—he had been 
asking for that for some time. But 
if ever there was a step taken to 
transfer from the tribal system to 
modern democratic methods the gov- 
ernment of an area, it was the new 
local government legislation described 


in the administrative report. 
Answering other points made by the 
Soviet representative, Mr. Ensor dis- 
closed that the U.S.S.R. was very 
high—fourth—on the list of countries 
to which Togoland cocoa was ex- 
ported. The Soviet representative had 
alleged that the entire cocoa produc- 
tion was purchased by monopolistic 
organizations set up by the Adminis- 
tering Authority. And the U.S.S.R. 
was buying at the same price which 
British and American importers paid. 
The Special Representative reiter- 
ated that the people of both the Trust 
Territory and the Gold Coast were 
extremely reluctant to give up cor- 
poral punishment for the serious of- 
fence of armed housebreaking; the 
Government was therefore reluctant 
to press the matter at the moment. 
On medical questions, the Special 
Representative said the report of 
the Commission investigating health 
needs, which would soon be ready, 
would place the Administration in a 
better position to assess the relative 
priorities to be given to various im- 
provements in the health services 
which would undoubtedly be neces- 
sary. There might be some miscon- 
ception regarding the expenditure on 
health. For instance, the new hospi- 
tal at Hohoe and the Kpandu health 
centre, as well as other improvements, 
had been carried out by the Public 
Works Department and consequently 
were shown in the financial figures 
as being public works. If medical 
building expenditure were added to 
the £50,000 given as medical expendi- 
tures in the annual report, this figure 
would be nearly £98,000. In addition, 
local government bodies had spent 
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£18,000 on health services. 


nearly 
Moreover, the improved communica- 
tions and a larger junior staff had en- 
abled tne same number of doctors to 
treat Many more patients now than 
they were able to do in the nineteen- 
twenties. 


EDUCATION The Special Representative 
agreed on the need tor a particular 
increase in education in Northern 
Togoland. One problem was the re- 
luctance of teachers to serve in the 
northern areas and the high percen- 
tage of resignations. The only ap- 
parent solution was to recruit teach- 
ers from other areas and make the 
north sufficiently attractive. The ap- 
parent reduction in the number of 
schools as a whole in the territory 
between 1948-51 arose from a re- 
classification scheme by combining in- 
tant and junior schools in the same 
localities. In fact, there had been a 
steady expansion which could be 
judged by the continuous increase in 
the number of pupils at school. There 
was not a single mission school in 
the Northern Section. It was possible 
that if there had been education that 
region might be a great deal more 
advanced. 

Mr. Ensor recalled that UNESCO, 
in its study of education in the terri- 
tory, had described the educational 
expenditure of £201,846, or 19.5 
per cent of the territorial total and 
distinct from expenditures by Native 
Authorities, as “a considerable figure.” 
UNESCO had also commented that 
the extension of secondary education 
in the territory might be regarded as 
“fairly rapid.” 

There had been suggestions tor a 
radio station in the territory but the 
Government transmitter at Accra 
reached all areas of the territory. 
Noting the need for furnishing all 
available information on the United 
Nations in the territory, Mr. Ensor 
mentioned that he himself would be 
broadcasting on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil’s present session as soon as he re- 
turned to West Africa. 

This completed the Council’s ex- 
amination of the British Togoland 
and a drafting committee, comprising 
the representatives of Australia, Bel- 
gium, China, and E! Salvador, was ap- 
pointed to compile the Council’s re- 
port in the light of the debate and 
member’s comments, 


RECOMMENDATIONS The Council's re- 
port was subsequently adopted by 10 
votes to 1 (U.S.S.R.). In the political 
field the Council, recalling the interest 
expressed at its ninth session in poli- 
tical reforms then being undertaken in 
the Gold Coast and Togoland as a 
whole, commended the Administering 
Authority on progress made in 1951 
in bringing these reforms into effect. 
Noting the reorganization of the re- 
gional administrative structure, the 
Council attached particular important- 
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ance to the formation of the new 
Trans-Volta-Southern Togoland ad- 
ministrative region, and commended 
the Administration on steps taken to 
establish a regional council for the 
area and on the posting of a regional 
officer to Ho, as the headquarters of 
the new region. 

The Council commended the Ad- 
ministering Authority for having set 
in motion throughout the territory 
the new local government bodies 
based on universal adult suffrage, and 
possessing wider powers than the Na- 
tive Authorities which they replace. 
It also commended. the consultations 
carried out with the peoples concerned 
in order that the new local authorities 
may meet as closely as possible the 
population’s wishes and the establish- 
ment of facilities for training local 
government staff. 

Welcoming the extension of suf- 
frage to the Northern Section of the 
territory, as a corollary to the estab- 
lishment of the new councils, the 
Council hoped that the process of 
setting up these new organs will be 
completed without undue delay and 
that both their powers and bases of 
representation will be progressively 
extended. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS Under economic 
advancement the Council noted with 
satisfaction the “buoyant” economic 
situation in the territory but drew at- 
tention to the dependence on a single 
commodity — cocoa. It therefore 
stressed the importance of both di- 
versifying primary production and im- 
proving agricultural methods. The Ad- 
ministration’s assurances in this re- 
spect were welcomed. 

With regard to the Development 
Plan, the Council awaited with inter- 
est further progress reports, as well 
as reports on the Volta River pro- 
ject. Noting the campaign to elimin- 
ate the swollen shoot disease from the 
cocoa-growing areas the Council 
stressed the importance of this to the 
territory’s economy and urged all 
practical measures to be taken to en- 
sure the co-operation of the producers 
in this preventive task. The Council 
noted several factors relating to the 
cocoa marketing scheme, such as the 
substantial price stabilization reserves 
set aside by the Gold Coast Market- 
ing Board, and that in future a smaller 
proportion of the difference between 
world prices and prices paid to farm- 
ers will accrue to the Board because 
of the new export duty levied on 
cocoa for financing general develop- 
ment plans. Noting these factors, and 
the desirability of avoiding undue in- 
flationary pressures the Council in- 
vited the Board to review prices it 
pays to producers, in order to ensure 
that they are adequately related to 
world market prices and those paid 
to cocoa producers in neighboring 
territories. The Council hoped that the 


development of co-operatives would 
be further encouraged. It noted the 
high priority given to provision of 
Water supplies and progress made in 
extending the territory's road system. 
The construction of an all-weather 
road linking the northern and south- 
er parts of the territory and of im- 
proving access to the cocoa-growing 
areas was urged. 


SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT [In recommenda- 
tions on social progress, the Council, 
while noting that women have equal- 
ity with men under the new electoral 
laws, hoped that the Authority will 
continue to encourage greater parti- 
cipation by women in the territory’s 
civic and political life. It was also 
hoped that the registration of vital 
Statistics will be extended to cover the 
whole territory. 

The Council felt that much _ re- 
mains to be done in the sphere of 
medical and health services and, in 
particular, recommended continued 
efforts to recruit additional doctors for 
the territory, the expansion of med- 
ical training facilities for the provi- 
sion of adequate maternity and infant 
care, and more intensive measures to 
eliminate yaws. 

A study of the seasonal movements 
of labor, particularly in the cocoa in- 
dustry, and of conditions of season- 
ally employed workers, was recom- 
mended. 

In the educational field the Coun- 
cil approved the decision for free pri- 
mary education in the territory, put 
into effect in January last. But it was 
hoped that such education would be 
made universal as soon as possible. 
At the same time the Council noted 
that much remains to be done in pro- 
viding adequate educational facilities 
in general and welcomed the adoption 
of an accelerated development plan in 
this sphere. Particular concern was 
felt by the Council over the continu- 
ing disparity between educational fa- 
cilities in the Southern and Northern 
Sections, where only 1.5 percent of 
school-age children attended school 
in 1951. The Administering Author- 
ity was urged to take steps to ensure 
that local authorities responsible for 
education in the northern area ade- 
quately carry out their duties. 

Considering the predominantly ag- 
ricultural nature of the territory’s 
economy, the Council proposed that 
emphasis be placed on the importance 
of agricultural education in the school 
curricula. Particular interest in the 
adult education activities in the terri- 
tory was reiterated by the Council 
which noted the expanded mass edu- 
cation program and the adult educa- 
tion program of the Gold Coast Uni- 
versity College. The Administering 
Authority was urged to give every 
encouragement to the extension of 
such activities. 
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CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS IN FRENCH- 


ADMINISTERED TOGOLAND 


LTHOUGH the year 1951 was 

marked by various electoral re- 
torms in French-administered Togo- 
land, the Trusteeship Council believes 
that political progress should be 
speeded up in this West African Trust 
Territory. In particular, the Council 
hoped to see increased powers granted 
to the Territorial Council and greater 
participation by the indigenous people 
in the territory’s administrative and 
judicial organs. 

‘These were some of the recom- 
mendations made by the Council in 
adopting its report on French Togo- 
land on July 24 (see page 215 for the 
details). The administrative report 
was earlier presented to the Council 
by Rene Doise, Special Representative 
from French Togoland. 

In his opening statement Mr. Doise 
dealt with significant political 
changes; the first was the establish- 
ment of two new categories of voters 
—heads of families and mothers of 
two children. These categories, in no 
way based on property qualifications, 
were designed solely to specify the 
voters in a country where civil reg- 
istration was not yet the general rule. 

Three new communes were estab- 
lished during the year, making a total 
of six mixed communes in the terri- 
tory. The new communes enabled the 
inhabitants of detribalized urban cen- 
tres to participate actively in the man- 
agement of their own affairs. Another 
important advance was the establish- 
ment of representative regional organs 
known as Conseils de Circonscription, 
or district councils. These bodies, 
which sat in the capital of each sub- 
division, had important powers on 
budgetary questions, public works 
and taxation. They consisted of from 
5 to 25 members elected by universal 
suffrage in two stages—a system per- 
mitting the entire mass of inhabitants 
to express its will by simple procedure 
within the framework of each village 
and according to existing customs. 
There had also been a number of im- 
portant elections during the year. 

The Special Representative drew 
attention particularly to the election 
of a deputy to the National Assembly, 
the election of the district councils 
last August and September, and the 
election of the new mixed commune. 

From all these elections, two con- 
clusions had emerged: first, the small 
number of abstentions in each bal- 
lot, proving the maturity of the pres- 
ent electoral body and the wisdom of 
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increasing it progressively; secondly, 
it was evident that regardless of the 


type of voting the bulk of the electors ° 


expressed its adherence to the Ad- 
ministering Authority’s program of 
political, economic and social action 
—the sole objective of which was to 
lead the population speedily towards 
self-government. 

ECONOMIC POSITION The economic situ- 
ation continued to be satisfactory. 
Public expenditure amounted to a 
little more than one billion francs; 
exports rose to 2,698,000,000 francs, 
and imports to 2,331,000,000 francs. 

Emphasizing the essentially agri- 
cultural character of French Togo- 
land, Mr. Doise said that the greatest 
caution had to be taken in trying to 
improve its traditional farming meth- 
ods and the dangers of a too rapid 
change or of intensive mechanization 
were not slight. Nevertheless they 
were trying to mechanize harvesting 
and the agricultural service was doing 
its utmost to this end. 

Food production was satisfactory 
and the territory had again been a 
main source of grains for neighboring 
territories. Industrialization was still 
very little advanced, the few indus- 
tries in the territory being concerned 
with the processing of export prod- 
ucts, such as almonds, palm kernels, 
peanuts and cocoa. A new palm oil 
factory with a capacity of 1,000 tons 
of oil per year, financed entirely by 
the metropolitan area, had been com- 
pleted during the year. Construction 
had started on a very modern factory 
at Ganavé which would produce 
3,000 tons of tapioca annually. 

Roadbuilding and modernization 
continued and construction of a rail- 
road into the north of the territory 
was begun in July, 1951. Other works 
projects undertaken or completed 
during the year included a general 
hospital at Lomé, two polyclinics, sev- 
eral new medical centres, and an ef- 
fective campaign of rural well-drill- 
ing. All these projects were part of 
the territory’s ten-year development 
plan. 

The standards of living showed 
further improvement. There had been 
more imports, more food production, 
higher prices for export crops and 
higher wage levels which enabled 
farmers and wage earners to draw 
full benefits from the increased sup- 
ply of foodstuffs. The salary index 
increased to 253 in 1951 as against 
133 in 1948 for the main articles of 


consumption while retail market prices 
decreased considerably. The status of 
women had been improved under a 
new decree issued to remedy possible 
abuses of the dowry institution and 
of polygamy. The decree, although 
conserving indigenous custom in “its 
dynamic and evolutionary character,” 
was in keeping with the policy of the 
Administering Authority of channel- 
ing the evolution of custom along 
proper lines. 

Medical and health services were 
entirely free and Mr. Doise cited sta- 
tistics showing increased activity in 
this field. 4,700,000 consultations as 
compared with 3,800,000 in 1950 
were held during the year; over 
330,000 vaccinations were carried 
out; and a victory had been won 
against the African plague of sleep- 
ing sickness. In 20 years the propor- 
tion of people suffering from this dis- 
ease had been reduced from 17 per 
cent to 2 per thousand. Twenty-five 
Togolese students were studying med- 
icine in France. 

Education made further progress 
with 43,151 in primary schools in 
1951 as against 40,833 in the previ- 
ous year, while 955 pupils were at- 
tending secondary classes as compared 
to 835 in 1950. Additions had been 
made to the college at Lomé and 23 
new schools were being built in the 
territory; 97 scholarship holders from 
the territory were studying at French 
universities. The present educational 
budget represented 15.4 per cent of 
total expenditures. 

In conclusion, the Special Repre- 
sentative referred to the ten-year de- 
velopment plan launched by the Ad- 
ministering Authority in 1946 which 
provided for an expenditure of 11 
billion metropolitan francs, includ- 
ing 58 per cent as direct subsidies and 
42 per cent as reimbursable loans in 
twenty-five years. In the light of ex- 
perience gained during the first stages 
of the plan it was now proposed to 
launch a new four-year plan. 

Finally, the Special Representative 
extended a warm welcome to the Vis- 
iting Mission which would tour the 
territory in September. 


GENERAL DEBATE Following detailed 
questioning of the Special Represen- 
tative, the Council devoted two meet- 
ings to a general discussion. Several 
members underlined the unique char- 
acter of the territory. It was not a 
geographical unit but an artificial cre- 
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ation. Along the narrow strip of coun- 
try, running from north to south, 
lived a medley of races, speaking sev- 
eral different languages. 


In view of this diversity of tribes 
and geographical conditions, Leslie 
Knox Munro, of New Zealand, ex- 
pressed satisfaction over the Admin- 
istration’s statement that the admin- 
istrative unification of the territory 
had created relations progressing be- 
yond those of mere proximity and 
were now becoming the first element 
of a collective national feeling. It was, 
he said, essential for such a commu- 
nity of interest to develop if the ter- 
ritory was to progress toward the 
goals of the Trusteeship System. This 
did not necessarily mean that there 
was no possibility of an eventual 
union between this and another ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Munro had noted a “constant 
urging” in the Council toward a 
movement for independence in the 
territory. However, there was always 
the danger that such a movement 
might create an artificial unit which 
would be unable to stand on its own 
feet in the modern world. 


After expressing appreciation over 
the recent political developments in 
the territory, the New Zealand rep- 
resentative noted that, as yet, the Ad- 
ministering Authority had not an- 
nounced any increase in the powers 
of the Legislative Assembly. He felt 
the time was ripe for further encour- 
agement of political responsibility. 
Meanwhile, the territory continued to 
maintain its representation in the po- 
litical institutions of metropolitan 
France, through the deputy elected to 
the National Assembly, the two repre- 
sentatives in the Council of the Re- 
public and the representative sent to 
the Assembly of the French Union. 
In this respect, Mr. Munro wondered 
to what extent representatives from 
the territory identified themselves 
with particular parties in the French 
Assembly; had they a tendency to 
act together and did they act in con- 
junction with other representatives 
who came from territories in French 
Equatorial Africa? 

Commenting on this question, the 
Special Representative explained that 
members of parliament from the ter- 
ritory took an active part in the work 
of the Assembly in Paris. That did 
not prevent them from keeping in 
close touch with the local population 
and their general attitude was one of 
refraining from adherence to strict 
metropolitan parties. Rather they 
tended to remain attached to the 
overseas party formations. 


In further observations on the po- 
litical situation in the territory, Mr. 
Munro hoped that steps would soon 
be taken to modernize the Privy 
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Council in the direction of gradually 
transforming it into an _ executive 
council possessing some organic con- 
nection with the Territorial Assembly. 
There appeared to have been some 
progress toward increasing the num- 
ber of Togolanders in the higher ad- 
ministrative posts of the government, 
but the Administering Authority 
should continue to give the utmost 
attention to this matter. The steady 
expansion of the electorate was an- 
other encouraging factor and deserved 
commendation. It was to be hoped 
that this expansion would continue 
steadily until the right to vote had 
been extended to every adult in the 
territory. 

In the economic field the picture 
painted by the report was reassuring 
and Mr. Munro thought the terri- 
tory’s resources were being prudently 
managed. With regard to trade, it 
was noteworthy that in its transactions 
with foreign countries the territory 
appeared to be a net debtor to the 
extent of about three million dollars, 
a deficit which, he assumed, had been 
made up by the metropolitan power. 

Replying to this question, the Spe- 
cial Representative said that this defi- 
cit was not a danger for the territory, 
since the Administering Authority 
covered, through its exchange organ- 
ization, all foreign exchange needs. 
However, he would bring the matter 
to the Administration’s attention so 
that fuller information on it might 
be supplied to the Council in the next 
annual report. 


BORDER OBSTACLES Several representa- 
tives commented on the customs dif- 
ficulties between the two Togolands. 
Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, won- 
dered if it would be possible for the 
two Administering Authorities con- 
cerned to organize a new, mixed sys- 
tem which would end many of the 
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frontier difficulties concerning inter- 
territorial trade. 

Benjamin Gerig, of the United 
States, agreed that so far as possibe 
all obstacles to the freer passage of 
goods and persons between British 
and French-administered Togoland 
should be removed. On this, the Spe- 
cial Representative assured the Coun- 
cil that the customs arrangements be- 
tween the two Togolands were very 
simple, Customs exemptions were al- 
most complete along the whole fron- 
tier and customs posts existed only 
on a few heavily used routes. In fact 
the Administering Authority would be 
glad to remove what now represented 
little more than a symbol of a cus- 
toms frontier, but unfortunately the 
world exchange problem prevented this 
final step. 

Sharing other members’ views re- 
garding the difficult soil and climatic 
conditions of the territory, Mr. Gerig 
was glad to hear the Administration 
was giving intensive study to the 
problem, particularly as regards soil 
conservation. He also commended the 
plan to provide increasing agricultural 
education. 

With reference to the labor situa- 
tion in the territory, the United States 
representative hoped it would be pos- 
sible to adopt a labor code without un- 
due delay. The marked advance in 
the development of secondary indus- 
tries was gratifying, particularly the 
palm oil factory at Alokouegbe, the 
tapioca factory at Ganaveé, and the 
granted nut factory at Lome. 

Reference to French Togoland’s 
particular agricultural problems was 
also made by Sir Alan Burns, of the 
United Kingdom. As the basis of the 
territory's economy must always be 
agriculture, the Council should realize 
and make allowances for these dif- 
ficulties. It was no doubt a shock to 
some people not familiar with Africa 
to be told that the tropical soil was 
not necessarily good agricultural soil. 
People were accustomed to hear about 
the “lush vegetation” of the tropics 
and found it difficult to believe that 
soil could be as poor as that in Togo- 
land. Unfortunately, it was a fact and 
the Council should bear it in mind 
when discussing any of the African 
territories. 

Other representatives felt that the 
Administering Authority should press 
ahead with mechanized farming in 
order to increase production. Dr. S. 
S. Liu, of China, hoped that the 
application of this method of farming 
might be rapidly extended. More 
should also be done to develop the 
co-operative system in the territory. 
A great deal also remained to be done 
in the health and educational fields, 
said Dr. Liu. Too much stress could 
not be laid on the vast needs of the 
territory for intensified teacher-train- 
ing programs, for the need for quali- 
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fied teachers would become more 
acute when compulsory education is 
adopted. 


The need for increased educational 
facilities was also stressed by Dr. Sala- 
zar, of the Dominican Republic, who 
thought greater attention should be 
given to technical and vocational train- 
ing. This would allow the indigenous 
population to make a more effective 
contribution toward improving living 
standards through full employment 
and the use of more progressive meth- 
ods of work. Better craftsmen would 
lead to a much better work situation 
and to an overall improvement in the 
territory’s welfare. 


The representatives of both El Sal- 
vador and Thailand expressed satisfac- 
tion with progress reported in the re- 
port, particularly in the economic and 
social spheres. Carlos Serrano Garcia, 
of Salvador, noted that there had 
been no cases of child marriage or the 
selling of brides during the period 
under review. This was very gratify- 
ing. He also noted with approval the 
decree of 1950 which abrogated pro- 
visions under which it was permis- 
sible to farm out convicts for work 
in private enterprises. 


Mr. Devakul, of Thailand, while 
welcoming the political developments 
in the territory, hoped it would soon 
be possible to vest greater powers in 
the district councils so that they might 
become real regional and representa- 
tive bodies, capable of managing their 
own affairs. With regard to education, 
the Thai representative felt the stan- 
dard set in the primary schools by the 
Administration was a little too high, 
pointing out that only 3 per cent of 
the students graduating from such 
schools had been able to qualify for 
certificates. 


VILLAGE INCIDENT Concern over an in- 
cident in which several people had lost 
their lives last August was expressed 
by the representatives of El Salvador 
and the U.S.S.R. Referring to this 
incident, which occurred in the vil- 
lage of Vogan, Léon Pignon, of 
France, stressed that police officials 
involved had been exonerated of any 
blame after a thorough administra- 
tive and judicial enquiry. There had, 
he said, been no intervention to dis- 
perse an assembly or to suppress a 
demonstration. There was simply a 
natural action of defence carried out 
by a small garrison in a dangerous 
position, said Mr. Pignon. 

All possible preventive measures 
should be taken to avoid any repeti- 
tion of such occurrences, said Dr. 
Carlos Serrano Garcia. Such incidents 
left lasting scars which might give 
rise to serious political and social up- 
heavals and any recurrence would 
constitute a serious obstacle to politi- 
cal peace in the territory. 
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INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL at work in a hospital laboratory at Lomé. According to the annual 
report, twenty-five Africans are now taking medical courses in France. The territory’s medical 
staff at present includes sixteen locally-trained doctors. 


A more serious view was taken by 
A. A, Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., who 
said the police had fired upon and 
killed a number of indigenous people 
in the incident—according to official 
data, seven were killed and over 
fifteen wounded. Unofficial informa- 
tion contained in petitions showed 
that ten people had been killed, Near- 
ly a year had elapsed since this inci- 
dent, but those guilty remained un- 
punished. His delegation held that a 
stricter enquiry into the whole affair 
was necessary and that those responsi- 
ble for the shooting should not go 
unpunished. The Council should 
make a recommendation on_ these 
lines, 


“VIOLATED CHARTER” In a lengthy state- 
ment Mr. Soldatov strongly criticized 
other aspects of the administrative 
report and France’s stewardship over 
the territory. In violation of the pro- 
visions of the Charter and the Trustee- 
ship Agreement, France had incorpor- 
ated the territory, together with other 
French colonies, within the frame- 
work of the so-called French Union, 
thereby violating the particular status 
of Togoland under Trusteeship. ‘This 
hampered, indeed precluded, develop- 
ment of the territory as a separate 
entity. Decisions on questions of vital 
importance to the territory were not 
the responsibility of organs within the 
territory but of those in metropolitan 
France. Legislation for the territory 
was passed in France. The 1949 visit- 
ing mission to the territory noted that 
90 per cent of the laws passed by the 
French National Assembly completely 
overlooked the basic interests of the 


indigenous population, whose rights 
and interests were prejudiced in the 
French Union, The administrative re- 
port clearly showed that all main 
posts in the territory were held by 
Europeans, with the indigenous people 
holding only secondary or purely tech- 
nical positions. 


The economic scene was, he assert- 
ed, very little better. It was character- 
ized by a complete lack of industries 
in the true sense and by the very 
backward state of agricultural develop- 
ment. Obviously, the Administering 
Authority was trying to convert the 
territory into a source of raw ma- 
terials and was merely concerned with 
producing such exportable agricultur- 
al products as palm oil, cocoa, coffee, 
cotton and ground nuts. The report 
gave Statistics on the large increase in 
the production of ground nuts, almost 
entirely exportable. It also revealed 
that the area under corn and rice culti- 
vation had decreased substantially in 
1951, During the period under review, 
agricultural products amounted to 84 
per cent of the total exports of the 
territory and the value of exports 
showed an increase of over one billion 
francs over the previous year’s figure. 


Contrasted with this, the Admin- 
istering Authority was doing nothing 
to promote the economic develop- 
ment or welfare of the territory. “Vhe 
main tax burden fell on the poorest 
section of the population under the 
head tax system. 


LAND ALIENATION Mr. Soldatov was 
alarmed at the continued policy of 
land alienation in the territory. Quot- 
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ing figures from the report, he stated 
that the over-all area of alienated lands 
in the hands of Europeans and of the 
Administration amounted to some 
4,000 hectares. This figure included 
only those lands which have been 
officially registered. The Administer- 
ing Authority continued to carry out 
alienations under the guise of forest 
classification. In 1951 the area of 
classified forests, in comparison with 
the previous year, was increased from 
38,450 hectares to 105,000 hectares. 

The territory’s health and educa- 
tional services were also sharply 
criticized by Mr. Soldatov, who main- 
tained that no progress had been 
achieved in either of these fields dur- 
ing the last ten years, In 1931 there 
had been only one hospital in the ter- 
ritory; in 1951 there was still only a 
single hospital. In 1932 there were 
twelve qualified doctors in the terri- 
tory—at the present time there were 
only eleven. The report for 1951 
showed that the rate of infant mor- 
tality was one of the main factors ac- 
counting for the decrease of the popu- 
lation in the territory. The report 
showed that in the Lomé area, num- 
bering some 157,000 indigenous in- 
habitants and about 1,000 or more 
Europeans, there was an average of 
one hospital bed for 55 Europeans 
and of one bed for 524 indigenous 
inhabitants. Although the number of 
hospital beds for Europeans had 
grown between 1949 and 1951, the 
number of hospital beds for the in- 
digenous inhabitants had decreased. 
‘The educational position was equally 
deplorable. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of children of school-age re- 
ceived no schooling. Despite this fact, 
however, the budgetary appropriations 
for 1951 had been decreased by more 
than five million france, as compared 
with the previous year’s budget. It 
appeared that the majority of the in- 
digenous people received no elemen- 
tary education whatsoever. 


AFRICAN REALITIES Replying to the 
Council’s observations, Mr. Pignon, 
of France, was gratified that most 
members agreed with the Administra- 
tion’s policy in French Togoland. 
However, he would remind others — 
in answering their criticisms — of 
certain African realities. Mr. Pignon 
felt that perhaps the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative lacked personal experience 
and was therefore ignorant of the 
practical difficulties facing the Admin- 
istration. With regard to the territory’s 
separate identity, Mr. Pignon stressed 
that there was no kind of union be- 
tween the Trust Territory and the 
French West African Federation, He 
also underlined the fact that, despite 
the original artificial character of the 
territory, a sense of solidarity was 
growing up between the various races 
in it, and that there was the begin- 
ning of a national consciousness. 
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AS PART OF THE MODERNIZATION of the territory’s railway a fleet of modern automotive cars 
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was acquired early this year. Here, one of the rail cars is being landed at Lomé. 


The deliberative powers of the ‘Ier- 
ritorial Assembly were numerous; the 
body possessed the basic right to vote 
taxes and, through a permanent com- 
mission, followed the execution of the 
budget and had to approve final ac- 
counts. All posts were open to indi- 
genous inhabitants without discrimin- 
ation, the only condition being the 
necessary diploma. The first Togolese 
coming from metropolitan faculties 
had preferred liberal professions but 
some were going into politics and 
much effort was being made to make 
public office attractive. There was, for 
instance, the Lamine-Gueye law of 
June 30, 1950, establishing _ strict 
equality of remuneration for all of- 
ficials, of whatever origin. 

The Soviet representative had said 
there was no secondary education in 
the territory. But Mr. Pignon asserted 
that the Lomé secondary school pro- 
vided education comparable to that 
which he himself had received in 
another country. 


DE-TRIBALIZATION In a 
statement, the Special 
also replied to some of the points 
made by the U.S.S.R. representative. 
With regard to the tribal system, Mr. 
Doise said the Authority did not rein- 
force custom in the matter of chief- 
doms. In fact, de-tribalization, espe- 
cially in the south, had gone a long 
way. The progressive growth of local 
representative organs, such as the mix- 
ed communes and so on, was evidence 
of the replacement of traditional rules 
with democratic procedures. 

With regard to agriculture, it was 
incorrect to say that the cultivable 
area and cattle were being sacrificed 
for export products. The territory’s 
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food situation in 1951 was excellent. 
If the territory were only a subsidiary 
source of raw materials, it would have 
been a bad choice for that purpose. 
It was also wrong to claim that the 
Administration was alienating the 
lands of the indigenous people. There 
was no domain of the French state 
in the territory. In accordance with 
the decree of March 13, 1926, all the 
public and private domain belonged to 
the Trust Territory. Of the 565 hec- 
tares belonging to non-indigenous per- 
sons, 403 hectares belonged to private 
domain and a little over 500 hectares 
was purchased and not fraudulently 
obtained. After all, the territory con- 
tained only 55,000 hectares altogether. 
(He explained that a square kilometre 
was equivalent to 100 hectares.) 


“NOT PERFECT” The Special Representa- 
tive agreed that everything was cer- 
tainly not yet perfect in the territory. 
For instance, the number of doctors 
appeared small to many members of 
the Council. However, many Togolese 
were now going ahead to complete 
their medical studies in France. In ad- 
dition to the military doctors in the 
territory there were three private prac- 
titioners there. In education also, the 
Administration was striving for better 
standards. The whole purpose of the 
educational policy was to give school- 
ing of good quality to the indigenous 
inhabitants and gradually to raise the 
standards up to the French level, so 
that they would have easier access to 
the higher posts of employment in the 
territory. 

In a final statement, Mr. Soldatov 
affirmed that neither the French rep- 
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GERMAN ELECTIONS: COMMISSION 
REPORTS “WORK NOT FRUITLESS” 


ECAUSE developments have not 

offered any prospect that the Ger- 
man authorities in Eastern Ger- 
many will co-operate with it in the 
pursuit of its work, the United Na- 
tions Commission set up to investigate 
conditions for the holding of free 
elections in Germany, has decided to 
adjourn sine die. The four-member 
Commission announced this decision 
at its Geneva headquarters on August 
5, after completing its final report to 
the Secretary-General. 

The report reviews the Commis- 
sion’s work during the three months 
since its first report, issued on May 1. 
During the period the Commission 
remained in session in Geneva to 
implement, if feasible, the directive of 
the General Assembly to_ investi- 
gate conditions for holding elections 
throughout Germany. 

It may be recalled that by the end 
of April last the Commission had 
secured every assurance of co-opera- 
tion in its task and every facility re- 
quested from the Allied High Com- 
mission in Western Germany, the 
authorities of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and those in the western 
sectors of Berlin. However, in spite 
of the repeated attempts, the Com- 
mission has received no answer to its 
letters to the Soviet Control Commis- 
sion for Germany. 

The Commission was therefore 
obliged to conclude that, at present, 
there is little prospect of its being able 
to pursue its task. The Commission 
added, however, that its work hitherto 
has not been fruitless, inasmuch as the 
four occupying powers in Germany 
have, during its period of work, found 
some common ground by agreeing on 
the necessity of establishing an impar- 
tial body for investigating conditions 
preparatory to the holding of free 
elections in Germany. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES Referring to a 
series of notes on the German ques- 
tion, exchanged between the U.S.S.R. 
on the one hand, and France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
on the other, the Commission failed to 
find any agreement whatsoever in the 
notes as to its utilization in carrying 
out an investigation throughout Ger- 
many, to determine whether present 
conditions permitted “generally free 
elections” to be held in the country. 
On this point, the Commission, in its 
report, added: “Indeed, what became 
more obvious as a result of the ex- 
change of the series of Notes was the 
following: (1) that the three Western 
powers, while they continued to main- 
tain more or less strongly their prefer- 
ence for the present United Nations 
Commission, were nevertheless pre- 
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pared at the same time ‘to consider 
any other practical and precise pro- 
posals for an impartial commission of 
investigation which the Soviet Govern- 
ment may wish to put forward, on the 
one condition that they are likely to 
promote the early holding of free 
elections throughout Germany’ and 
that the U.S.S.R., continuing to main- 
tain its objection to the competence of 
the United Nations to concern itself 
with the German question, rejected 
investigation by the present Commis- 





sion while it was agreeable to an in- 
vestigation by another impartial com- 
mission formed by the four Powers 
occupying Germany.” 


The Commision stressed, that as a 
United Nations organ, it was anxious 
above all for an early, just and peace- 
ful solution of the German question, 
whether the steps leading to such a 
solution are carried out under the 
auspices of the United Nations or not. 
The Commission was confident that 
the United Nations would at all times 
be prepared to heed any appeal for its 
assistance in a peaceful solution. The 
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FURTHER REPLIES ON PROPOSALS 


FOR COLLECTIVE 


HE question of the inclusion of 

Spain in a list of countries asked 
to collaborate in preparing a plan for 
collective security and a proposal for 
a study of “the equitable sharing of 
military, financial and other assistance 
to be accorded the United Nations in 
the case of collective action” were 
discussed in the Collective Measures 
Committee on July 31, 

The Committee had not, at its 
earlier meeting, on June 12, taken a 
vote on the question of whether Spain 
should be included in the list of 
countries to whom the letter should 
be addressed. But none of the mem- 
bers present had objected when Chair- 
man Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, 
had said that the sense of the meeting 
favored the addition of Spain to the 
list. Since, however, Mexico and 
Yugoslavia were not present at that 
meeting, the Chairman asked for their 
comments. 

José Gorostiza, Mexico, said he 
could not agree that the United Na- 
tions should for any reasons whatso- 
ever address an official letter to the 
Franco Government which, in the 
terms of the General Assembly resolu- 
tion, was making impossible the par- 
ticipation of the Spanish people with 
the peoples of the United Nations in 
international affairs. The question was 
not a matter of procedure but, in view 
of its important political and legal 
aspects, definitely one of substance. 

Agreeing with this position, Djuro 
Nincic, Yugoslavia, said that a dan- 
gerous precedent would be created if 
a subsidiary organ of the General As- 
sembly were allowed to disregard a 
resolution of the General Assembly 
which remained in force. 

Pointing out that since the question 
had been discussed at the preceding 
meeting the Committee could reverse 
its decision only after a two-thirds 
vote, the Chairman asked the repre- 
sentatives of Mexico and Yugoslavia 
whether they would be satisfied to 
have their views set forth in the sum- 
mary record of that meeting. Both 


ACTION 


agreed. 

James Barrington, Burma, said his 
understanding of the earlier decision 
was that the Chairman should ask 
members whether the communication 
in question should be sent to Spain. 
His delegation agreed unreservedly 
with the Mexican and Yugoslav posi- 
tion. Jacques Tine, France, interpreted 
the Committee decision in the same 
fashion. 

New Zealand in its reply to the 
Committee’s inquiry on what subjects 
it may study had proposed the ques- 
tion: “the equitable sharing of mili- 
tary and financial assistance to be ac- 
corded to the United Nations in the 
case of collective action.” In an ex- 
planatory memorandum, T. Clifton 
Webb, the New Zealand Foreign Min- 
ister, said that it was unsatisfactory 
that a minority of states should bear 
the main burden for collective action, 
as in the case of Korea. Such a situa- 
tion Was prejudicial to the develop- 
ment of a collective measures system. 
New Zealand was seriously concerned 
about the development that Member 
states providing military forces for 
collective action are also required to 
bear unaided the whole financial bur- 
den of the military effort. 

Two other states, Pakistan and 
Yugoslavia, suggested Committee 
studies of economic measures aiding 
collective security. In addition to 
equitable sharing, Pakistan also asked 
for a study of ways to ensure a steady 
supply of essential goods and develop- 
ment materials to under-developed 
countries helping in the United Na- 
tions collective security system. 

Yugoslavia proposed consideration 
of aid before rather than after possible 
aggression. Economic pressure was a 
form of “threatened aggression” and 
could undermine a state’s resistance, 
endangering its independence and 
international peace and security as a 
whole. All these items were referred 
to the Sub-Committee on Economic 
and Financial Measures, 
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GREEK AND BULGARIAN POSITIONS 
ON NEW BALKAN BORDER INCIDENTS 


GROUP of islands in the Evros 
River, flanked by the Greek- 
Bulgarian frontier, have again been 
the subject of dispute between Greece 
and Bulgaria. Frontier incidents in the 
area during the first week of August 
produced strong protests to the United 
Nations from both Greece and Bul- 
garia and resulted in on-the-spot in- 
vestigations by the United Nations 
military observers team stationed in 
the Balkans. 

The islands in dispute lie near the 
junction of the Greek, Bulgarian and 
Turkish frontiers. The largest of them 
is less than half a square mile, while 
the smallest are mere sandbars in the 
middle of the river. ‘Three of the 
islands are named Alpha, Beta and 
Gamma, while others merely bear 
numbers for identification. Since the 
end of the Second World War both 
Greece and Bulgaria have claimed 
ownership. 

On July 26, in a letter to the United 
Nations, the Greek delegation charged 
that Bulgarian patrols had landed on 
the Greek island, R.G. 766484, and 
after exchanging fire with a Greek 
patrol were ultimately expelled. On 
the following day, according to the 
Greek delegation’s letter, a further 
Bulgarian patrol landed on the island 
and in a clash with a Greek patrol 
killed three Greek soldiers, and 
wounded four others. 

In a second letter dated August 4, 
addressed to Acting Secretary-General 
Shamaldharee Lall, Alexis Kyrou, 
permanent representative of Greece 
to the United Nations, indicated that 
his Government was prepared to take 
military action to defend the islands. 


“AGGRESSIVE EXPEDITIONS” The island 
of Alpha, he said, was being used “as 
a springboard for aggressive expedi- 
tions against other islands in the Evros 
River.” 

“The latest aggressive action,” he 
added, “on the part of the Bulgarian 
military authorities against island R.G. 
766484, whose appurtenance to Greece 
has never been contested even by the 
Bulgarian Government, obliges the 
Greek Government to take preventive 
measures of elementary self-defence. 
My Government would do less than 
its duty were it not to exercise, in the 
face of the mounting Bulgarian threat, 
the right of self-defence as recognized 
by the Charter. Nevertheless, and in 
view of the serious implications of 
these defensive measures, the Greek 
Government deeems it proper to ad- 
dress to the United Nations a new and 
urgent appeal. Thus, the withdrawal 
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of the Bulgarian military units from 
the forcibly occupied island of Alpha, 
wherefrom frequent attacks against 
other islands of the Evros River are 
launched, and the creation of a joint 
Commission for the settlement under 
United Nations supervision of the 
question of sovereignty over the island 
have become imperative. 


“Furthermore, I am directed to state 
that in case the Government of the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria chooses 
to remain as deaf to the voice of rea- 
son and blind to legal and moral con- 
sideration as in the past, the Govern- 
ment of Greece waives beforehand any 
responsibility for the consequences 


that meeting force with force neces- . 


sarily entails.” 


CHANGED CHANNEL Mr. Kyrou noted 
that the background to the Evros dis- 
pute dated to before the Second World 
War. He quoted an earlier letter to 
the Secretary-General which stated: 
“The change in the main channel of 
the Evros River in the area con- 
cerned began in 1935 and resulted, by 
1940, in that the islands in question 
became attached to and part of Greek 
territory.” 

Greece, he said, had _ repeatedly 
called the situation to the attention of 
the Secretary-General, to the former 
United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans, and to the President of 
the fifth session of the General As- 
sembly, Mr. Entezam. But all these 
appeals elicited no response from the 
Sofia Government. 


Mr. Kyrou concluded his letter of 
August 4 with the observation that 
“the United Nations Organization has 
nothing to gain but on the contrary 
much to lose in terms of prestige and 
authority by putting its media of in- 
formation and publicity at the disposal 
of those who openly defy and ignore 
the United Nations Organs which are 
in a position to ascertain the truth on 
the spot.” 


OBSERVER’ CABLES Meanwhile, a series 
of cables were received at United Na- 
tions Headquarters in New York from 
the United Nations military obsetvers 
stationed in the Balkans. 

The observers stated that they had 
been informed of the incident on 
July 28 and had made inquiries on the 
spot. They had observed some Bul- 
garian movements on Gamma Island 
and had been informed that the Greek 
authorities were “firmly determined 
to clear the island.” On August 5 the 
observers team had been informed of 


a verbal ultimatum given to the Bul- 
garians by the Greek Army to clear 
Gamma Island. The observers pro- 
ceeded to the area. 

Further cables sent during August 6 
told the Commission of additional 
developments. One of these cables 
stated: “Due to dry season at present 
time no water is flowing between 
Greek mainland and Alpha, Beta, 
Gamma islands. Water is flowing bet- 
ween Bulgarian mainland and Alpha, 
Beta, Gamma islands.” 

Later, on August 6, the observers 
cabled: “We are informed that big 
forces from both sides are ready for 
action. GNA (Greek National Army) 
intends to use force to reoccupy 
Gamma island. Very dangerous situa- 
tion may follow if something as above 
mentioned happens. Greek Govern- 
ment asked to take necessary steps to 
the United Nations so that the United 
Nations can go between. Direct action 
of the United Nations may possibly 
save the situation.” 

A final cable from the military 
observers stated: “Following from 
Greek official sources at 11:00 hours 
August 7: ‘After verbal ultimatum 
expiration (yesterday) and after the 
passage of the Simplon express train 
(today) the Gamma island was swept 
by mortar and machine gun fire from 
09:30 to 10:30 hours by G.N.A. No 
reaction from Bulgarian side. Nobody 
was seen entering or going out from 
the island. Life in the Bulgarian vil- 
lage of Andreevo, 600 meters from 
the river, seems as usual.’ ” 


BULGARIAN PROTESTS Meanwhile, Bul- 
garian charges of “acts of provocation 
committed by the Greek frontier au- 
thorities” were received at United 
Nations Headquarters on August 7 in 
a cable addressed to the Secretariat 
by Dr. Mintcho Neytchev, Foreign 
Minister of Bulgaria. The Minister 
stated that on three days during July 
Greek armed aggression had _ been 
carried out on Bulgarian territory in 
the course of which one Bulgarian 
frontier guard had been killed and 
four other persons injured. The 
strongest protests against these “ag- 
gressive actions” had ben made by the 
Bulgarian Government, which de- 
manded a cessation of Greece’s pro- 
vocations on the Greek-Bulgarian 
border. The cable went on: “Instead 
of complying, the Greek Government, 
by the declarations, in distortion of 
the truth, of its most responsible 
representatives concerning the fron- 
tier incidents of 24, 26 and 27 July, 
tried to mislead the United Nations 
and public opinion and to reject the 
responsibility which it bears for creat- 
ing an anti-Bulgarian state of mind, 
and to justify the provocations which 
the Greek authorities began and con- 
tinue openly to carry out on its own 
order, the length of the Bulgarian fron- 
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tier, even more brutally and on a still 
wider scale.” 

The Bulgarian communication went 
on to charge the Greek authorities 
with sending armed units “with a 
provocative aim” to the frontier, in 
the locality of Soultaniza. On August 
7, said the Bulgarian cable, Greek 
machine gun fire had been concen- 
trated on Bulgarian territory near the 
village of Kapitan Andreevo. Subse- 
quently, Greek tanks had also opened 
fire against islands in the Evros and 
shells had fallen on Bulgarian terri- 
tory, stated the Bulgarian cable. 

The Bulgarian Foreign Minister 
concluded with the assertion that all 
these developments “revealed the in- 
tention of the Greek Government to 
infringe parts of the Bulgarian terri- 
tory, and to intensify the tension 
created on the Greek side of the Bul- 
garian-Greek frontier, in line with the 
openly aggressive and bellicose policy 
which it directs in a more and more 
inconsiderate manner with regard to 
the People’s Republic cf Bulgaria.” 

The Bulgarian Foreign Minister re- 
quested the United Nations Secretariat 
to transmit his Government’s protests 
to the Greek Government and to bring 
them to the notice of Member states 
of the United Nations. 


GREEK REPLY In a letter to the Acting 
Secretary-General on August 11, Mr. 
Kyrou, Permanent Representative of 
Greece to the United Nations, in 
commenting on the Bulgarian letter, 
stated that he reserved the right to 
expose anew, at a later stage, “the in- 
accuracies, half truths and outright 
untruths contained in the Bulgarian 
version of the recent events on the 
islands in the Evros River.” 

Asserting that from the initial phase 
of Bulgaria’s “aggression” against the 
islands in the Evros River, his Govern- 
ment had not failed to call upon the 
United Nations military observers to 
conduct an inquiry on the spot, with 
a view to submitting a special report 
to the Balkans Sub-Commission. Mr. 
Kyrou said: “I was instructed to re- 
iterate to the Acting Secretary-General 
of the United Nations my Govern- 
ment’s earnest desire to see the ques- 
tion of the sovereignty over those 
islands definitely settled by peaceful 
means.” 

He concluded: “In the face, how- 
ever, of the aggressive Bulgarian action 
of July 26 and 27 menacing to upset 
the balance, to our disadvantage, the 
Greek Government was in duty bound 
to take military measures for the 
maintenance of the pre-existing situa- 
tion. My Government’s action was 
strictly limited by this consideraton. 
We did not seek anything but the 
restoration of the status quo ante the 
Bulgarian aggression, for under such 
conditions a peacefu! settlement could 
only operate.” 
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PROCEDURE ON VIOLATIONS 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS CLARIFIED 


HE Economic and Social Council 

clarified procedure on complaints 
alleging violations of human rights in 
decisions reached August 1. 

Between April 3, 1951, and May 7, 
1952, no less than 25,279 communi- 
cations alleging violations of human 
rights had been received by the Secre- 
tary-General. Most of these came 
from individuals or organizations 
which do not have consultative status 
with the Council. 


Under present Council procedure, 
the Secretary-General acknowledges 
receipt of the communications, furn- 
ishes a copy of the charge to the 
Member state complained against, and 
lists the communication (marked con- 
dential or open) for the information 
and use of the Human Rights Com- 
mission. 

On May 29, the Secretary-General 
informed the Council’s Committee on 
Non-Governmental Organizations that 
he had received allegations against 
governments from non-governmental 
organizations with consultative status. 
The organizations had requested that 
the complaints be circulated. The 
Council had empowered the Secre- 
tary-General to circulate communica- 
tions from non-governmental organi- 
zations as written statements. Did the 
Committee wish these complaints also 
to be treated in the same manner as 
complaints from individuals or other 
organizations? 


After two meetings on June 16 and 
23, the Committee, by a vote of 5 to 
2, recommended separate procedures. 
Communications from organizations 
with consultative status charging vio- 
lations of human rights should be 
dealt with in the same manner as 
similar communications from  what- 
ever source. Communications on the 
other subjects should be distributed 
only after the government concerned 
had been notified by the Secretary- 
General. Replies should be circulated 
in the same document or as an adden- 
dum. 


Before the Council could consider 
this report, it reached, on July 24, 
item 46 of its agenda, Communica- 
tions concerning Human Rights. This 
raised the question of what, if any, 
action should be taken by the Com- 
mission or the Council on complaints 
already received. Canada, in a draft 
resolution, proposed that no action be 
taken beyond the acknowledgment 
and listing procedure now in force. 


In presenting this proposal, A. R. 
Crepault recalled that the Commission 
had felt that the time had not yet 
come to alter the procedure. While it 


was far from giving complete satis- 
faction, it was difficult for the Council 
to establish another until it had before 
it the completed draft covenant on 
human rights. 


Egypt and Uruguay, in a joint reso- 
lution, proposed a new procedure. In 
effect, the proposal was that the Com- 
mission should report to the Council 
on certain categories of communica- 
tions. The Commission should also 
transmit the replies from governments 
and its own observations. 


PRESSING NEED To Abdel-Hamid Abdel- 
Ghani, Egypt, communications and 
the implementation of the covenants 
presented entirely separate questions. 
A covenant, to be effective, required 
ratification by twenty states. A long 
period would elapse before the provi- 
sions of a covenant were enforce- 
able. As it was now, the Commission 
had no power to take any action on 
the communications it received. The 
Commission’s inability to act on those 
communications not only diminished 
its prestige but also damaged the repu- 
tation of the United Nations. Au- 
thors of the communications were 
very often important groups or gov- 
ernmental organizations. Failure to 
comply with their requests might 
shock the conscience of humanity. 


Pierre Juvigny, France, conceded 
that it was undeniable that many and 
frequent violations of human rights 
occurred, in the face of which the 
United Nations seemed to be helpless. 
Yet a real solution would be found 
only within the framework of the 
covenants on human rights, for those 
covenants would contain the necessary 
force to enable the United Nations to 
ensure their execution. 


OBLIGATION But to Enrique Rodriguez 
Fabregat, Uruguay, the Charter im- 
posed on the United Nations and the 
Economic and Social Council an ob- 
ligation to promote universal respect 
for and observance of human rights. 
The General Assembly had _ invited 
the Council to give the Commission 
instructions on communications con- 
cerning human rights and to request 
the Commission to formulate recom- 
mendations. He was astonished that 
there should be any attempt to place 
the narrow provisions of the Council 
resolution in opposition to the lofty 
conceptions of the authors of the 
Charter. 


VOTING At the request of Mr. Rodri- 
guez Fabregat, a roll-call vote was 
taken. The Canadian resolution was 
adopted by 11 to 3, with 4 absten- 
tions. 
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The Canadian resolution having 
been adopted, the President, Amjad 
Ali, observed that there was no longer 
any need to put to the vote the joint 
draft resolution of Egypt and Uru- 
guay. 

Commenting on the outcome, Mr. 
Abdel-Ghani said that in the General 
Assembly, in the Human Rights Com- 
mission and in the Council, Egypt had 
tried to secure adoption of a proce- 
dure which would give satisfaction 
to the thousands of human beings 
throughout the world who appealed 
to the United Nations for justice. He 
was proud that Egypt, a small nation, 
was in the vanguard of the countries 
struggling to secure respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedcms. 


Reconsideration of the present 
procedure was necessary, asserted Mr. 
Rodriguez Fabregat, since the General 
Assembly had requested it. The ques- 
tion was too serious for the Uru- 
guayan delegation to accept the ver- 
dict of a single authority. It reserved 
the right to raise the matter again in 
other competent organs of the United 
Nations. 

In voting for the Canadian resolu- 
tion, Mr. Lubin explained, the United 
States was convinced that no practical 
results could be achieved before the 
covenants on human rights had been 
completed. Without machinery pro- 
vided by the covenants, adoption of 
the Egypt-Uruguay. proposals could 
only raise false hopes and be a source 
of disillusionment to those who ex- 
pected from the United Nations not 
fallacious promises but actual help. 


Mr. Juvigny hoped his vote would 
not be misunderstood. France, anxi- 
ous for effective fulfillment of human 
rights, thought they could only be 
protected by definite arrangements in- 
corporated in the international cove- 
nants now being prepared. 


REPORT CONSIDERED The question was 
raised again when on July 29 the 
Council considered the report of the 
Committee on Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations. Darwin Bracco, Uruguay, 
said his delegation could not approve 
the procedure proposed by the Com- 
mittee. The non-governmental or- 
ganizations were placed in an un- 
favorable position. All communica- 
tions from non-governmental organi- 
zations concerning human_ rights 
should be reproduced and circulated 
to Member states. Now only those 
non-governmental organizations hav- 
ing representatives in New York, 
which could therefore participate or- 
ally in debates of the Council, would 
be able to submit a complaint against 
a government. 


Miss Toni Sender, of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, contended that the Council 
resolution On communications from 
persons and private organizations was 
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never intended to cover the non-gov- 
ernmental organizations with consul- 
tative status. Limiting the right of 
non-governmental organizations to 
submit communications concerning 
human rights was not consonant with 
the spirit of the resolution, which con- 
sidered that consultations between the 
Council and its subsidiary organs 
and non-governmental organizations 
should be developed to the fullest 
practicable extent. 


UNIFORMITY But no distinction should 
be made based on the origin of com- 
plaints, said Walter Kotschnig, United 
States. Henceforth all complaints on 
human rights would receive the same 
treatment, whether they emanated 
from private persons, private or- 
ganizations or non-governmental 
organizations with consultative status. 
Non-governmental organizations with 
consultative status retained the right 
to submit communications on all mat- 
ters within their competence with the 
sole exception of certain communica- 
tions on human rights which con- 
tained complaints against govern- 
ments. In fact, the decision of the 
Committee confirmed the right of the 
non-governmental organizations to 
bring a complaint against govern- 
ments, a right never clearly estab- 
lished before. 


Rodolfo Munoz, Argentina, pre- 
ferred to interpret “consultations” with 
non-governmental organizations in the 
true sense of the word. That would 
exclude complaints. He suggested that 
for clarification the resolution should 
state that communications other than 
those on human rights referred to 
communications On questions within 
the competence of the Council. 


VOTING The suggestion was accepted 
and the Council adopted, by a vote 
of 11 to 4, 3 abstaining, a resolution 
which provides that henceforth the 
Secretary-General shall handle all 
communications from non-governmen- 
tal organizations in categories A or B 
which contain complaints against gov- 
ernments of violations of human 
rights in the same way as other com- 
munications on human rights, 

Any communication from a non- 
governmental organization containing 
a complaint against a government, on 
matters which fall within the compe- 
tence of the Council, other than al- 
leged violations of human rights, shall 
be distributed only after the govern- 
ments concerned have been notified 
by the Secretary-General. Their re- 
plies, if received within six weeks, 
shall be circulated in the same docu- 
ment. Replies received later shall be 
circulated as addenda. 





INTERNATIONAL BANK STRENGTHENS 
ITS FINANCIAL POSITION 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has re- 
ported a net income of $15,872,883 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, compared with $15,156,947 for 
the preceding fiscal year. The net in- 
come was placed in the General Re- 
serve which now stands at $58,028,- 
100. 


Gross income, exclusive of loan 
commissions, was $35,188,744, com- 
pared with $28,202,542 for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Expenses totaled 
$19,315,861, including $5,137,358 ad- 
ministrative expenses and $14,178,503 
bond interest and other expenses. Loan 
commissions amounting to $7,558,906 
were credited to the Bank’s Special 
Reserve, as required by the Articles 
of Agreement and increased this re- 
serve to $27,684,654. Total reserves 
on June 30, 1952 were $85,712;754. 


The Bank made 19 loans totaling 
$298,608,000 during the fiscal year, 
bringing total commitments at June 
30 to $1,412,133,000. Disbursements 
were $184,777,004, compared with 
$77,564,969 during the preceding 


year. Cumulative disbursements to 
June 30, 1952, amounted to $876,- 
504,133. 


All repayments of principal due 
during the year were received. A total 
of $4,239,011 was paid to the Bank; 
and $1,863,000 was paid to investors 
to retire portions of loans which had 
been sold by the Bank. Total repay- 
ments of principal, both to the Bank 
and to other holders of bonds received 
under loans, amounted to $15,248,- 
282. 

Direct obligations sold to investors 
during the year amounted to $175,- 
271,000, bringing the total to $499,- 
859,000. Included were two issues 
sold in the United States for a total 
of $150,000,000; one issue in Switzer- 
land in the amount of Sw. Fr. 50,- 
000,000 (equivalent to $11,600,000); 
and an issue in Canada amounting to 
Can. $15,000,000. The Bank also sold 
$23,359,192 of securities from its 
portfolio, which increased the total 
principal amount of these saics to 
$56,376,688. 

During the year Sweden and Burma 
became members of the Bank and 
subscribed capital therefore rose by 
$115,000,000. As of June 30, 1952, 
51 countries were members of the 
Bank and the total subscribed capital 
amounted to $8,453,500,000. 
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RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMINATION; 


ASSEMBLY TO RECEIVE NEW DRAFTS 


WO draft resolutions on the right 

of self-determination, prepared by 
the Human Rights Commission, were 
discussed at length when the Economic 
and Social Council considered the re- 
port of the Commission’s eighth ses- 
sion. The report itself was noted and, 
after brief debate, the Council adopted 
a resolution instructing the Commis- 
sion to complete its work on the two 
draft covenants on human rights in 
1953. It rejected a U.S.S.R. proposal 
that the Assembly be asked to instruct 
the Commission to prepare a single 
covenant embracing all human rights. 

At its last session the General As- 
sembly had asked the Commission 
to include an article on self-determina- 
tion in the covenants and to submit 
recommendations concerning interna- 
tional respect for the _ self-deter- 
mination of peoples. 


RECOMMENDATIONS The Commission 
submitted two draft resolution to the 
Council for transmission to the As- 
sembly. The first stated that whereas 
it is as essential to abolish slavery of 
peoples and nations as of human be- 
ings and whereas such slavery exists 
where an alien people hold power over 
the destiny of a people, the General 
Assembly recommends that Member 
states shall uphold the principle of 
self-determination of peoples and na- 
tions and respect their independence; 
that Member states recognize and pro- 
mote the realization of the right of 
self-determination of the people of 
Non-Self-Governing and Trust Ter- 
ritories under their administration and 
grant this right on a popular demand 
expressed in particular through a 
plebiscite under United Nations aus- 
pices. 

The second draft resolution was to 
the effect that Member states admin- 
istering those territories voluntarily 
include in the information they now 
transmit to the Assembly details re- 
garding the extent to which the right 
of peoples to self-determination is 
exercised by the peoples of these ter- 
ritories, particularly regarding politi- 
cal progress and measures to develop 
their capacity for self-administration. 


POLISH RESOLUTION When the Council 
took up these resolutions, it had before 
it a proposal by Poland that these 
draft resolutions be transmitted to the 
General Assembly. To this Cuba pro- 
posed an amendment that the draft 
resolutions be transmitted “without 
comment.” 

The Human Rights Commission, 
Stefan Boratynski, Poland, explained, 
had submitted the two resolutions in 
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accordance with the Assembly’s direc- 
tive. herefore the Council] was not 
competent to deliberate upon or 
amend the Commission’s recommen- 
dations. As to the Cuban amendment, 
he said that addition of the words 
“without comment” might give the 
impression that comments on_ the 
recommendations had been withheld. 
That would detract from the force of 
the resolution. 

On the contrary, Emilio Nunez 
Portuondo explained, he proposed his 
amendment for the very reason that 
the General Assembly had asked the 
Commission directly for recommenda- 
tions (an extraordinary procedure as 
Council President Amjad Ali, Paki- 
stan, pointed out later). It would be 
inappropriate for the Council to ex- 
press any opinions or make any com- 
ments. Several members agreed with 
this view, reserving the right for their 
delegations to express opinions on the 
recommendations in the General As- 
sembly where, they felt, the discus- 
sion belonged. 


CHARTER Sir Gladwyn Jebb, United 
Kingdom, his country’s Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations, 
resented the implication that inhabi- 
tants of Trust Territories lived in 
slavery. While fully supporting the 
principle of self-determination as a 
general guide to political action, he 
urged the Council to reject the reso- 
lutions, which he characterized as at- 
tempts to amend the Charter. In 
establishing an international Trustee- 
ship System, the Charter made no 
reference to self-determination, The 
administering authorities of non-self- 
governing territories were called on for 
regular transmission of information, 
of a statistical and technical nature, 
relating to economic, social and edu- 
cational conditions. There was no 
mention of political conditions, and 
the omission was by no means acci- 
dental. 

“My government has always been 
opposed to any attempts to amend the 
Charter by backdoor methods,” Sir 
Gladwyn said. Information on _ pro- 
gress of British territories towards self- 
government was published and avail- 
able to anyone who wanted it, Sir 
Gladwyn said. “However, we are not 
obliged to submit this information for 
scrutiny and discussion to the United 
Nations and I say here quite flatly and 
definitely that nothing will induce us 
to do it.” 

‘The phrase “self-determination of 
peoples” defies definition, Sir Gladwyn 
declared. Its inclusion in a_ legally 





binding document would be inappro- 
priate, leading to collapse of govern- 
ment in large areas of the world and 
action by administering authorities in 
complete contradiction of obligations 
assumed under the Charter. 


CONDITIONS Raymond Scheyven, Bel- 
gium, agreed. The Commission had 
failed to define peoples, failed to sug- 
gest what action a people might law- 
fully take to achieve independence, 
failed to state what attitude should 
be adopted by states against which a 
dependent people claimed to exercise 
its right of self-determination, one of 
the noblest proclaimed by the Charter. 

Conditions for exercise of the right 
could be laid down. President Wilson 
of the United States, placing peace 
above all other interests, had proposed, 
in 1918: firstly, that national aspira- 
tions should be well defined; other- 
wise the world would crumble into 
fragments. Secondly, the exercise of 
the right did not necessarily entail the 
proclamation of independence, but the 
most complete satisfaction that could 
be given to national aspirations. Such 
satisfaction might be obtained not 
only through independence but also by 
attaching one state to another, by 
maintaining the status quo or by ar- 
rangements similar to those of a fed- 
eral state. 

By neglecting to define the mean- 
ing of the principle of the right to 
self-determination, its limitations and 
implications, Mr. Scheyven said, the 
Commission had lent itself to what 
was nothing less than a trick. 


MISPLACED Pierre Juvigny, France, 
contended that provisions relating to 
the right to self-determination were out 
of place in the covenants on human 
rights. The concept of human rights 
encompasses individual rights and such 
collective rights as the right of asso- 
ciation and the right to join trade 
unions — which, in effect, are exten- 
sions and developments of individual 
rights, Rights which do not involve 
relationships between the individual 
and public authority cannot be re- 
garded as human rights unless all 
rights are accepted as human rights. 
The procedure of transmitting the 
recommendations seemed to him a 
clear admission of that. The question 
of self-determination was being given 
special treatment and special measures 
of implementation were being hastily 
adopted. 


The contention that the right of 
self-determination had no legal basis, 
that it was a collective rather than an 
individual right, had been made both 
in the General Assembly and the Com- 
mission, Ashraf Ghorbal, Egypt, re- 
called, and had been rejected by both 
bodies. The Commission had not at- 
tempted to amend the Charter but to 
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strengthen and uphold its provisions 
on the right of self-determination of 
peoples. 


RIGHT AFFIRMED A. A. Farooq, Pak- 
istan, argued that the General Assem- 
bly resolution had unequivocally af- 
firmed the right of self-determination 
for peoples of non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. Ihe demand of the people to 
renounce their dependent status and 
become their own masters could not 
effectively be put off for any length 
of time by an account of the good 
deeds of the administering power. The 
United Kingdom, which had in the 
recent past given evidence of far- 
sighted understanding, should not now 
revert to an outdated theory which 
was disproved by its past conduct. 

The United Kingdom’s contention 
that the recommendation including a 
reference to self-determination in a 
text referring to non-self-governing 
territories Was an attempt to amend 
the Charter, was opposed by P. K. 
Banerjee, adviser to the Indian dele- 
gation, who participated as an ob- 
server. Independence is one of the 
aspects of self-determination. While 
independence is not mentioned in Ar- 
ticle 73 of the declaration regarding 
non-self-governing territories, it is 
included in Article 76b. The intention 
is clear. The objective is not confined 
to self-government only. It transcends 
it and includes the. concept of self- 
determination. 

Karim Azkoul, Lebanon, also an 
observer, said that in order to guar- 
antee respect for the self-determina- 
tion of peoples, it is indispensable that 
the United Nations have information 
on the true position in non-self-gov- 
erning territories. That information 
must be communicated to it not by 
irresponsible elements but by the ad- 
ministering authorities. The draft 
resolution on this point does not 
amend the Charter. It invites the au- 
thorities to transmit the information 
voluntarily. 


PHILIPPINE AMENDMENT Endorsing both 
draft resolutions of the Commission, 
José Ingles, Philippines, said he would 
vote for the Polish proposal on trans- 
mittal of the resolutions to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and would have agreed 
to the Cuban amendment if there 
had been no discussion of the sub- 
stance of the question. But since 
discussion had taken place, inclusion 
of the words “without comment” 
would mean that the Council had been 
unwilling to comment on the merits of 
the Commission’s resolutions. He ask- 
ed the Polish representative if he 
would agree to an amendment trans- 
mitting the recommendations “together 
with the records of discussion thereof 
by the Council during its fourteenth 
session.” 

Mr. Boratynski said that although 
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he had some doubts about the inter- 
pretation that might be given to the 
Cuban amendment in the General 
Assembly, he would accept it on the 
understanding that it meant that the 
Council took no stand on the sub- 
stance of the recommendations. He 


would also accept the Philippine 
amendment. 
PROCEDURE Jean LeSage, Canada, 


pointed out that the Assembly had 
made its request for recommendations 
directly to the Commission. The 
Council was simply to serve as a chan- 
nel for transmission. Thus it had no 
authority to express views on the 
substance of the recommendations and 


discussion was out of order. The 
Philippine amendment, calling for 
transmission of the records of the 
debate was inconsistent with the 


Cuban proposal. He requested a 


separate vote On it, 


VOTING The President, Mr. Ali, ex- 
plained that a careful search had not 
uncovered any precedents for the As- 
sembly resolution requesting a sub- 
sidiary organ of the Council to report 
back directly to the Assembly. The 


question whether the Council was au- 
thorized to alter the texts of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations when 
transmitting them to the Assembly 
remained debatable, at least in respect 
of the first of the Commission’s draft 
resolutions. But he had not expound- 
ed the procedural difficulty for fear of 
prolonging the debate unduly. He call- 
ed for a vote on the Philippine amend- 
ment and it was rejected by a vote 
of 8 to 8, 2 abstaining. 

The Polish resolution as amended 
by Cuba was adopted on a roll call 
vote 14 to 3, with one abstention. Rich- 
ard Sterner, Sweden, explained that 
he had abstained because by the act 
of transmitting the Commission’s 
recommendations the Council implied 
that it considered them a useful basis 
for deliberation. He did not. He felt 
they required redrafting, a task which 
could best be accomplished by the 
Commission in conjunction with the 
completion of its work on the articles 
on self-determination intended for in- 
clusion in the covenant. It seemed 
pointless to him to present the As- 
sembly with material which had been 
inadequately prepared. 





CURRENT 


A number of United Nations In- 
formation Centres and Offices, to- 
gether with United Nations Associa- 
tions and the National Committee of 
Non - Governmental Organizations, 
again are participating in the essay 
contest sponsored each year by the 
United Nations Department of Public 
Information. The contest is designed 
to stimulate the interest of non-gov- 
ernmental organizations in the United 
Nations, to make their members more 
aware of the importance of the United 
Nations in their daily lives and to in- 
crease their understanding of the 
workings of the Organization. 


Each of the offices administering 
the contest may designate the subject 
for the essay. The subjects chosen by 
participating Centres for their areas 
are: “How Do United Nations Activi- 
ties Affect You?” (Bangkok), “The 
United Nations—The People’s Job” 
(Buenos Aires), “The United Nations 
—Symbol of Peace and Welfare” 
(Geneva and Prague), “What the 
United Nations Flag Means to Me” 
(New Delhi), “Public Opinion and 
the United Nations” (Mexico City), 
“Brazil and the United Nations” (Rio 
de Janeiro) and “For a_ Lasting 
Peace” (Santiago). 

The Headquarters committee is 
awarding a special prize for the best 
essay in each of the three working 
languages of the General Assembly— 
English, French and Spanish. This 





UNITED NATIONS ESSAY CONTEST 


consists of a two-week stay at the 
United Nations European Office in 
Geneva, at the seat of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East in Bangkok, at the seat of the 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America in Santiago, or at an Infor- 
mation Centre outside the winner’s 
country. 

The first prize for the best essay in 
the region covered by each partici- 
pating group will be a one-week stay 
at the region’s headquarters, where a 
supervised program will acquaint the 
winner with the activities of the Cen- 
tre or office. 

A free year’s subscription to the 
United Nations Bulletin will be 
awarded to each national] winner and 
a second national prize will be an 
inscribed copy of a United Nations 
publication. 

While each participating Centre or 
office may set its own closing date, 
the deadline for those competing for 
the special prizes in the three lan- 
guages is September 1. Winners must 
use their prizes before December 31, 
1952. 


The Headquarters committee has 
specified that contestants must be be- 
tween 20 and 35 years old and manu- 
scripts limited to approximately 2,000 
words. Contestants must be members 
of non-governmental organizations ac- 
credited to the United Nations. 
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FORETHOUGHT ON FAMINE; 


PLAN FOR WORLD PREPAREDNESS 


ODAY, as in the past, there is 

much international sympathy for 
nations struck by famine; but now, 
as always, help is improvised in a 
hurry and, therefore, is less effective 
than it could be with a well thought 
out plan of action. As Isador Lubin 
of the United States pointed out in 
the Economic and Social Council de- 
bates, June 30 to July 1, efforts to al- 
leviate famine have been hampered, 
sometimes by lack of food supplies, 
sometimes by a shortage of funds but, 
most frequently, by a failure of gov- 
ernments and voluntary agencies to 
make advance preparation for prompt 
action. 

Last December the Council of the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) drew attention to 
the need for such arrangements in a 
special report. The General Assembly, 
in January 1952, asked the Secretary- 
General to report to the Economic 
and Social Council with recommenda- 
tions for prompt, concerted and effec- 
tive action. 


PLAN PROPOSED This report, “the lat- 
est step in the fight against famine 
consistently waged by the United Na- 
tions and the Specialized Agencies,” 
to use Mr. Lubin’s description, first 
makes the point that the primary re- 
sponsibility to meet the situation is 
that of the government of the affected 
country which should make a number 
of advance arrangements. 


At the international level, the re- 
port recommended a procedure broad- 
ly for FAO to warn the Secretary- 
General of the nature, scope and 
probable duration of an impending 
famine and for the Secretary-General 
to co-ordinate and encourage all ef- 
forts for international relief and to 
administer funds made available. Ar- 
rangements should be made for funds 
to be used to meet the initial impact 
of the disaster. 


The report, which was introduced 
to the Council by Martin Hill of the 
Secretariat, made three basic points. 
These, Mr. Hill explained, were: that 
countries vulnerable to famines should 
make certain advance arrangements; 
that the respective roles of FAO and 
the United Nations should be defined 
carefully; that advance arrangements 
should be made to meet the immedi- 
ate impact of a famine emergency— 
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that is, at the critical period when 
governments, inter-governmental or- 
ganizations and voluntary agencies 
are considering measures to help a 
stricken country. 

Mr. Hill hoped for explicit instruc- 
tions from the Council on procedures 
to be followed and on the respective 
responsibilities of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and FAO. 

All organizations consulted, he add- 
ed, emphasized the importance of 
adequate resources to enable the Sec- 
retary-General to act effectively. 


RESOLUTION EXPLAINED On the basis of 
the Secretary-General’s report, fran, 
Uruguay and the United States sub- 
mitted a joint resolution. In present- 
ing it to the Council, Enrique Rodri- 
guez Fabregat, of Uruguay, pointed 
out that international humanitarian 
action was a responsibility of the 
United Nations according to the 
Charter. It is also a promising field 
for co-operation among countries 
otherwise divided. Several organs of 
the United Nations had recognized 
this obligation but aid in a national 
calamity should not depend on chance 
decisions of the particular organ 
which happened to be in session when 
disaster struck. 

Djalal Abdoh of Iran—a country, 
as he said, to which famine was not 
a theoretical problem and which at 
the moment is, with the aid of FAo, 
fighting a plague of locusts—explain- 
ed the operative parts of the proposal. 
The resolution first recommended 
that governments, inter-governmental 
organizations and voluntary agencies 
prepare themselves “to act in concert 
promptly and effectively in such 
famine emergencies. . . .” These meas- 
ures were spelled out in the para- 
graphs which followed. 


Paragraph 2 called on governments 
to make advance arrangements to 
designate the ministries or agencies to 
be responsible for carrying out famine 
relief, including mobilization of local 
resources, liaison with other govern- 
ments and organizations, co-ordina- 
tion of voluntary agencies’ activities, 
provision of transport, direct distribu- 
tion mechanisms, suitable publicity to 
assure public co-operation and ar- 
rangements for reporting to the United 
Nations. Governments should arrange 
for suspending customs duties and 





other barriers to importation of emer- 
gency food supplies. 


This paragraph, as Mr. Abdoh 
explained, recognized that national 
governments bore the primary re- 
sponsibility in famine relief and had 
been redrafted to meet Egypt’s objec- 
tion that an earlier draft (which had 
used the phrase “. . . such inspection 
and reporting . . .”) might have im- 
plied some infringement of national 
sovereignty. 

The resolution then called for “the 
fullest opportunity, encouragement 
and support” to national and interna- 
tional voluntary organizations such as 
the national Red Cross and Red Cres- 
cent societies. This provision, Mr. 
Abdoh explained, emphasized the vital 
role of Red Cross and Red Crescent 
societies, the only organizations which 
would be ready immediately to dis- 
tribute funds and supplies. 

The next paragraph called on FAo 
to develop and perfect its arrange- 
ments to detect famine emergencies 
as early as possible and to ascertain 
their probable scope and duration. 
Fao should advise the Secretary-Gen- 
eral promptly when international ac- 
tion is needed. 

The Secretary-General, according 
to the next paragraph, is to arrange 
“as circumstances require” for the co- 
operation and co-ordination of the 
activities of inter-governmental, gov- 
ernmental and voluntary agencies 
“through consultation and other ap- 
propriate mechanisms.” He is to re- 
port to the Council on action under 
this resolution. 


The last paragraph of the resolu- 
tion commended Fao for the study 
begun by its Secretariat and now be- 
ing carried on with the assistance of 
a Committee of Experts, to determine 
whether ways and means can _ be 
found for establishing an emergency 
food reserve which would increase 
United Nations ability to aid in emer- 
gencies. 


UNANIMOUS SUPPORT Members of the 
Council found themselves in unani- 
mous agreement on the principles of 
the joint resolution. It provided neces- 
sary machinery for rational, flexible 
and co-ordinated action, thought Mr. 
Lubin, who drew attention to the 
point that activity in this connection 
would give supporters of voluntary 
organizations a consciousness. of 
United Nations leadership and also a 
sense of personal participation in al- 
leviating suffering. Mrs. Ciselet of 
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Belgium considered the Secretary- 
General's report “illuminating” and 
supported the resolution on the under- 
standing that it did not imply financial 
commitments. Mr. Maspetiol of 
France felt likewise about the Secre- 
tary-General’s report and its conclu- 
sions. Miss Toni Sender of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions stressed the importance of 
non-governmental organizations in 
preparing a favorable climate to pub- 
lic action, and while emphasizing the 
need to concentrate on long-term de- 
velopment of production, promised 
that her organization would help with 
necessary emergency action. The rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom, 
China, Argentina, Cuba and Egypt 
were in agreement with the principles. 
So, too, was the representative of the 
U.S.S.R., who proposed an amend- 
ment which, in substance, was later 
accepted by the sponsors. (See below.) 


EMERGENCY FINANCE An_ important 
topic of the discussion was the finan- 
cing of emergency aid. The Secre- 
tary-General’s report had cited four 
courses: voluntary contributions, bud- 
geted contributions, disbursements 
from the United Nations Working 
Capital Fund, or advances from 
United Nations agencies to be reim- 
bursed from the proceeds of the Sec- 
retary-General’s appeal. The joint 
draft resolution did not make any spe- 
cific reference to these methods of 
financing—an omission which Mr. 
Ishaq of Pakistan regretted. He won- 
dered whether the Council, without 
making any financial commitments at 
this stage, might state that it favored 
the idea of setting up a fund, although 
the character of the fund would de- 
pend a great deal on FAO’s conclusions 
on setting up a world food reserve. 
The idea could then be studied in 
conjunction with the FAO expert 
group. However, this suggestion was 
not pursued in the following discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Abdoh thought it would be 
best to draw upon the Working Capi- 
tal Fund and on advances by United 
Nations agencies. Mr. Cha of China 
felt that agreement could be reached 
most easily on financing through vol- 
untary contributions. He called for 
very careful study of the method of 
budgeted contributions and reserved 
his position on disbursements from 
the Working Capital Fund. 

Lord Selkirk doubted the possibility 
of setting up such a fund. Countries 
affected by famine may be able to pay 
for emergency imports. Any stand- 
ing fund entailed awkward questions 
of convertibility and a continuing ad- 
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ministrative burden. On balance, the 
United Kingdom favored ad hoc ar- 
rangements following a warning of 
serious trouble. 


WORLD VIGILANCE Lord Selkirk point- 
ed out that the success of the whole 
system proposed depends on _ the 
promptness with which FAO warns the 
Secretary-General of threats of criti- 
cal food shortages or of famine. And 
FAO would be able to act promptly 
only if it gets effective co-operation 
from the governments concerned. He 
suggested that further efforts may be 
required in some countries to build up 
expert staff to assess crop prospects 
and future needs. In this respect FAO’s 
expert services are available to supple- 
ment the resources of governments. 

Commenting on these and other 
national measures outlined in the reso- 
lution, Mr. Ishaq said that Pakistan 
already had an elaborate famine relief 
code which assigned functions and de- 
fined duties for various national and 
public services. 

Mr. McDougall said that FAo has 
already taken necessary steps both at 
FAO headquarters and on the spot to 
carry out the great responsibility of 
watching over the world food situa- 
tion and giving warning of danger. 
Fao technical assistance experts in 
under-developed countries vulnerable 
to famines have been instructed to 
follow events closely. In two instances, 
acting on information received, FAO 
had been able to warn the govern- 
ments concerned, which, fortunately, 
had been able to deal with the situa- 
tion themselves. Fao will not slacken 
its vigilance. 


WORLD FOOD RESERVE FAo’s study, now 
going on through a Committee of 
Experts appointed by the Fao Coun- 
cil, was at the background of many 
of the comments. This group is 
weighing the possibility of setting up 
a world emergency food reserve. In 
view of the urgency of the problem, 
Mr. Abdoh hoped that such a reserve 
would be established quickly. Mr. 
Lubin pointed out some of the prac- 
tical problems which should be con- 
sidered carefully in weighing the pro- 
posal. How far would it be justifiable 
to lay food aside for possible emer- 
gencies when world food supply is so 
limited? How severe must a famine 
be in order to permit the release of 
food from such a reserve? Where is 
the reserve to be held? Should it be 
composed of surplus commodities or 
commodities containing the desired 
nutritive elements? 

As to whether it would be wise to 
withdraw food to set up a reserve, 
Mr. Ishaq of Pakistan pointed out 
that the surplus food of more fortu- 
nate countries is not now made avail- 


able normally to deficit countries. 
These under-nourished populations 
are carrying on somehow, he added. 
They die young of malnutrition and, 
perhaps, in their circumstances they 
did not wish to live to 60 or 70, the 
life expectancy of advanced countries. 
What they do expect, however, is that 
they should not be allowed to die en 
masse as a result of natural calamities. 
An emergency food reserve will go 
a long way to avert such mass de- 
struction. 

Lord Selkirk did not comment in 
detail but he doubted the value of 
any scheme established which would 
immobilize large stocks of food which 
are scarce even in normal times. 

Mr. McDougall of FAO commented 
that the Council did not appear to feel 
that it was yet officially seized of the 
FAO proposal now being studied by 
the expert committee. The committee 
will report to the November session 
of the Fao Council. 


DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY Mr. Mc- 
Dougall felt that the Council should, 
however, give attention to the vital 
matter of the division of responsibil- 
ity between the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations and the Director- 
General of Fao. Mr. Martin Hill sup- 
ported this, pointing out that the draft 
resolution did not clearly define the 
duties of the various bodies involved. 
It would appear from the various 
statements, he said, that the proposed 
machinery should be as flexible as 
possible. The United Kingdom repre- 
sentative had said that the Secretary- 
General should be given the maxi- 
mum discretion. If that was the Coun- 
cil’s feeling, the point would be satis- 
factorily settled. On this point Mr. 
Lubin of the United States replied 
that the sponsors of the draft resolu- 
tion thought it preferable not to tie 
the Secretary-General and limit his 
field of action by over-detailed in- 
structions. 


U.S.S.R. AMENDMENT Mr. Saksin of the 
U.S.S.R. first surveyed measures his 
country had taken to increase food 
production. (The United States, the 
U.S.S.R. and Argentina spoke at 
length about the long-term aspect of 
raising food production. (See page 
206.) 

As to the draft resolution, Mr. Sak- 
sin proposed an amendment to ensure 
that assistance in time of famine was 
truly humanitarian and unselfish. As 
some representatives had pointed out, 
food prices rose rapidly in a famine 
and speculation became rampant. 
Moreover, some countries agreed to 
provide food supplies to famine 
stricken countries in exchange for po- 
litical, economic or military privileges. 

To this amendment Mr. Lubin and 
the other sponsors had no objection. 
The principle was stated in the As- 
sembly resolution but acceptance of 
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the amenament should not be taken 
as a reflection on the integrity of any 
member of the Council. Mr. Perez 
Cisneros of Cuba  reworded _ this 
amendment to state that the Council 
reaffirmed the guiding principle as 
stated in the Assembly resolution that 


the rendering of assistance should not 
be made conditional on the granting 
of political, economic or military priv- 
ileges to the donor countries. 

Some amendments were introduced 
by Argentina and the United King- 
dom, and after a brief discussion on 





rearranging the text, the amended 
resolution was put to vote and adopt- 
ed unanimously. 

Mr. Rodriguez Fabregat of Uru- 
guay and Mr. Saksin of the U.S.S.R. 
congratulated the Council on reach- 
ing a unanimous decision. 
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INCREASED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATES AND U.S.S.R. 


URING the Economic and Social 

Council’s debate on arrangements 
in the event of a famine (see page 
204), some representatives spoke 
on the efforts of their countries to 
increase production. 

All countries are making deter- 
mined efforts to ward off the general 
food shortage by increasing their 
agricultural production, said Mr. 
Lubin of the United States. The Unit- 
ed States has been particularly suc- 
cessful, owing in part to favorable 
weather conditions, in part to price 
supports, and to scientific research 
and the dissemination of new agri- 
cultural techniques. Its 1951 produc- 
tion increased 40 per cent over pre- 
war levels, and another 12 to 20 per 
cent increase is expected by 1960. As 
production exceeds the corresponding 
rise in population, increasingly larger 
quantities will be made available for 
export, However, the total world 
population is growing more rapidly 
than the world’s food supply, and the 
campaign for greater agricultural pro- 
duction must be continued and inten- 
sified. 

At the outset the United Nations 
had considered the problem of food 
as a whole, said Mr. Cafiero, of Ar- 
gentina, but there is an increasing 
tendency to focus attention on a single 
aspect of the problem, the expansion 
of production. 


In view of that tendency, Mr. Ca- 
fiero drew attention to the three inter- 
related aspects —— production, the 
supplies needed to increase produc- 
tion and prices, There are three cate- 
gories of producing countries: the 
mainly agricultural countries having 
no industry or industries in an early 
stage of development which must be 
assisted to increase their food pro- 
duction through the mechanization of 
their agriculture; the semi-industrial- 
ized agricultural countries, where agri- 
culture is partially mechanized and 
which must be helped to complete 
the process of mechanization and to 
develop their industries so that they 
could produce at least part of the 
tractors and agricultural implements 
they needed; and the highly indus- 
trialized countries which must furnish 
the countries in the first two groups 
with the capital goods needed for 
development. 

If such action is to bring results, 
the prices of foodstuffs on the inter- 
national markets must be equitable. 


Producers will not refuse to co-oper- 
ate if they thought that their efforts 
would receive a fair reward. It would 
be useless for producers to increase 
their production if their expected 
profits are to be completely absorbed 
by an increase in the price of the 
goods they have to buy in order to 
expand production. This point is per- 
tinent since the most recent United 
Nations reports and recommendations 
stress the need to increase the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs without making 
clear whether such an increase will 
help to expand the purchasing power 
of producers. 

Mr. Saksin, of the U.S.S.R., de- 
scribed the domestic and international 
action his country had taken on the 
food situation. 

In Czarist Russia, one of the great- 
est agricultural countries of its time, 
with a majority of the population en- 
gaged in agriculture, famines had oc- 
curred frequently because of the 
technical backwardness of the country 
and its reactionary government. Dur- 
ing the aftermath of the First World 
War and the additional devastation of 
the U.S.S.R. as a result of invasion 
by fourteen nations, the food problem 
had become acute. But within the 
relatively short span of twenty to 
thirty years, the U.S.S.R. ensured an 
adequate food supply for all and 
eliminated famine entirely. 

Production has been increased 
through industrialization and through 
the substitution of collective farming 
for individual farming. Modern agri- 
cultural methods and techniques had 
been introduced, so successfully that 
even during the critical period of the 
Second World War, the U.S.S.R. had 
maintained agricultural production at 
a level adequate to supply both its 
armies and its civilian population. 

Further expansion has been achiev- 
ed since 1945. Rehabilitation had been 
effected promptly despite the great 
devastation, production has been re- 
sumed and extended, and food ra- 
tioning was eliminated after two or 
three years: a commendable record, 
particularly as other governments eight 
years after the end of the War have 
cut down rations to their people. 

Agricultural progress in the U.S. 
S.R, is based upon technological ad- 
vances and the enthusiastic support 
of the individual worker. The Gov- 
ernment supplied a steady stream of 
tractors, combines, agricultural tools 
and machines. The acreage under 


cultivation has greatly increased in 
the postwar period and electrification 
is being introduced on a large scale. 
Because of increased agricultural pro- 
duction, the U.S.S.R. has been able to 
lower food and industrial prices on 
the domestic market repeatedly, the 
latest in April 1952. 

The peaceful policy pursued by the 
U.S.S.R. has made its achievements 
possible. During the last two years, 
mechanization and electrification has 
been stepped up and the construction 
of five large hydro-electric stations be- 
gun which would provide substantial 
electric power and open new land to 
cultivation in the south and south- 
eastern parts, making it possible to 
feed 100 million additional people and 
to build up substantial food reserves. 

The consistent policy of the U.S. 
S.R. internationally has been to assist 
countries which suffered disasters such 
as flood, famine or earthquakes. All 
possible help was given by the U.S. 
S.R. to Japan and to India during the 
famines there. Food supplies were 
sent to the flood victims in Italy. All 
such assistance was tendered not 
only by the Government of the U.S. 
S.R. but by communities and trade 
unions. 

Mr. Lubin, in a comment on these 
remarks, said that he was very much 
interested in the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive’s account of increased food pro- 
duction ,in his country, since the re- 
port of the Economic Commission 
for Europe appeared to show that 
there was no per capita increase of 
food production in the U.S.S.R, be- 
tween 1940 and 1950. The U.S.S.R. 
representative omitted to refer to the 
fact that the hungry people in his 
country were so ably assisted after the 
First World War by the American 
Relief Association, with the approval 
of the United States Congress, that 
a tribute to its work was paid by 
the highest authority in the U.S.S.R., 
nor had he mentioned the billions 
of dollars of foodstuffs sent from the 
United States to the U.S.S.R. during 
the Second World War and by UNRRA 
thereafter. The implication in the 
U.S.S.R. amendment that any govern- 
ment has ever made the granting of 
assistance to areas suffering from 
famine contingent on the granting of 
any form of privilege was a reflection 
upon the honesty and integrity of 
every member of the Council and 
must be dismissed as mere propa- 
ganda. 
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CHILDREN’S FUND SETS TARGET 
OF $20,000,000 FOR 1952-1953 


NTRODUCING tthe | Executive 

Board’s Report, Maurice Pate, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Fund, recalled 
that at its April session the Board had 
approved assistance for 53 separate 
child-care programs totalling $9,452,- 
000 in 30 countries and territories and 
for Palestine refugees. For eleven 
countries and territories this consti- 
tuted the first assistance from UNICEF. 
Nearly 90 per cent of the funds allo- 
cated were to aid projects in under- 
developed areas in Asia, the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Latin America. 
“When these already financed pro- 
grams are completed,” said Mr. Pate, 
“over 60,000,000 children and moth- 
ers will have directly benefited from 
one or more UNICEF-assisted pro- 
grams.” 


FINANCIAL PROSPECT Mr. Pate empha- 
sized the increasing efforts being made 
in the UNICEF-assisted countries and 
their increased expenditures. Aid in 
the planning and implementation of 
programs from all the international 
agencies, he said, increasingly con- 
verges at the national level, the most 
effective point of co-ordination for 
governments. 

On the Fund's financial prospects, 
he said that “we are going to have to 
work very hard to realize our goal of 
$20,000,000 annually, that is, for a 
total of $30,000,000 to the end of 
1953, when the General Assembly 
will again consider the future of the 
Fund.” 


CHINA ALLOCATION Chen Paonan, of 
China, was gratified by the Fund’s 
emphasis on long-term projects and 
increasing aid to under-developed 
countries. After commenting on the 
percentage of area assistance, Mr. 
Cheng clarified the position of his 
Government with regard to the unused 
portion of the China allocation of 
$6,762,000. Of this amount, he noted 
that the Board had decided to with- 
draw $5,227,000 for urgent projects 
in other countries. The Government 
of China, he declared, had given proof 
of its spirit of international co-opera- 
tion. Nevertheless, he pointed out 
that the UNICEF allocations had been 
made to China as a whole, including 
Taiwan. 

Walter Kotschnig, of the United 
States, spoke of the good work being 
done by the maternal and child wel- 
fare centres, noting that more than 
1,000 such centres were operating 
already in Asia and that 900 others 
grams in economically less developed 
areas, said Mr. Kotschnig. He noted 
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were to be established. Since its in- 
ception in 1946, he said, the Chil- 
dren’s Fund had brought concrete 
awareness of the United Nations to a 
larger segment of the world’s popula- 
tion than any other United Nations 
program. It was contributing to the 
social stability of countries by assist- 
ing children, the citizens of tomorrow. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS The 
United States had worked for and 


welcomed extension of UNICEF pro- 
UNICEF's emphasis on long-term pro- 
grams and said more attention might 
well be given to child nutrition and 
welfare. His delegation would con- 
tinue to question the wisdom of de- 
voting even a part of the Fund’s re- 
sources to the establishment of plants 
for the production of antibiotics and 
insecticides. 


With regard to UNICEF financing, 
Mr. Kotschnig stated that the United 
States Congress had passed and the 
President approved legislation — per- 
mitting further contributions through 
December 31, 1953, not to exceed 


COUNCIL’S RESOLUTION ON CHILDREN’S FUND 


In the resolution as adopted, the 
Council noted that with the programs 
already approved “UNICEF, with the 
advice of the appropriate specialized 
agencies, will be assisting, principally 
with supplies and equipment, seventy- 
two countries and territories in caring 
for tens of millions of mothers and 
children, through economical manage- 
ment which could serve as a model 
for other international organiza- 
tions.” The Council noted that this 
aid is extended pricipally to the eco- 
nomically under-developed countries 
of Africa, Asia, the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and Latin America, especially 
in the form of long-range programs 
devoted to: 


“(a) Basic maternal and child wel- 
fare (supplies for clinics, hospitals, 


feeding stations and community: 


welfare centres), 

(b) Training, with emphasis on 
aiding governments to prepare aux- 
iliary workers for maternal and 
child welfare, 

(c) Mass campaigns against widely 
spread epidemic and endemic dis- 
eases affecting childhood, such as 
malaria, yaws, tuberculosis and 
disease peculiar to childhood, re- 
quiring imported supplies such as 
DDT, penicillin, BCG vaccine, etc., 
(d) Child feeding, designed both to 
meet immediate needs and to awak- 
en interest in better nutrition, 


(e) Milk conservation, designed to 
provide a permanent supply of 
safe milk by importation of equip- 
ment for processing and drying 
milk, thereby supplementing national 
efforts to improve the supply of 
indigenous milk, and 


(f) The establishment of plants for 


the production of antibiotics, in- 
secticides and vaccines needed in 
national efforts benefiting mothers 
and children.” 


The Council also noted UNICEF's 
promt emergency aid to children and 
mothers victims of floods, earthquakes 
and droughts, and to Palestine refu- 
gees. 


The resolution then: 


“I. Commends extention of UNICEF 
assistance to countries in Africa; 


2. Endorses the interest of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of UNICEF in en- 
couraging the training of auxiliary 
workers for maternal and_ child 
welfare, especially in the economi- 
cally under-developed countries and 
particularly the training of mid- 
wives; 


3. Recommends that there be _ in- 
creased effort to make known the 
achievements of UNICEF in its world- 
wide collaboration with the tech- 
nical services of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies, 
and with governments in working 
for improvement of conditions of 
children and mothers; 


4. Expresses concern that lack of 
funds has prevented UNICEF from 
fulfilling its target budget of 30 
million dollars during the year June 
30, 1951—July 1, 1952; 


5. Calls to the attention of govern- 
ments and private individuals the 
urgent need of meeting the target 
program of 20 million dollars es- 
tablished by the Executive Board of 
UNICEF for the year July 1, 1952- 
June 30, 1953.” 
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$16,481,0UU. Against that authoriza- 
tion, an appropriation of $6,666,667 
had been made. The cumulative 
United States contribution of $87,- 
416,667 which had thus far been 
made available by the Congress would 
represent over 70 per cent of total 
contributions of governments to the 
central account of the Fund, he said. 
He expressed the hope that other 
governments would continue their 
support of UNICEF so that its humani- 
tarian work could continue in 1953. 


EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE Enrique Rod- 
riguez Fabregat, of Uruguay, com- 
mented upon the resources of the 
Fund and its role in the earthquakes 
of El Salvador, Ecuador and the Phil- 
ippines and in the flood of Italy. Dur- 
ing many travels he had occasion to 
see how much UNICEF meant to the 
poverty-stricken multitudes, and that 
in their eyes it was the living expres- 
sion of human solidarity. Uruguay, 
he said, had contributed the equiva- 
lent of $1,000,000 to UNICEF. Its 


work, in which children’s lives were 
involved, must be continued without 
retrenchment. 

C. A. G. Meade, of the United 
Kingdom, considered that the Execu- 
tive Board’s report gave a good in- 
sight into the programs and financial 
provisions of the Fund. While the 
emphasis had been on long-term de- 
velopments, UNICEF was to be con- 
gratulated for remaining able to ex- 
tend assistance to countries where 
emergencies have risen. He thought 
it unfortunate that the Board felt 
unable to continue to provide assist- 
ance to the Palestine refugees. 

The United Kingdom welcomed ex- 
tension of the Fund's activities to 
Africa, he said, and the BcG programs 
in Asia were an example of its breadth 
of vision. His delegation was appre- 
ciative of UNICEF assistance to United 
Kingdom Territories in Asia and 
Latin America. 

Robert Fenaux, of Belgium, also 
welcomed the extension of UNICEF 
assistance to Africa and expressed ap- 


preciation for the Fund's assistance to 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. 
He congratulated the Fund for the 
strict economy with which it was man- 
aged. His delegation rejoiced that one 
of its eminent countrymen, Paul Henri 
Spaak, had been asked by UNICEF 
to raise funds for the benefit of mil- 
lions of needy children. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST DISEASE Abdel- 
Hamid Abdel-Ghani, of Egypt, spoke 
on the value of UNICEF's aid to Egyp- 
tian children in the campaign against 
epidemic diseases. UNICEF’s invest- 
ment in capital equipment for the 
local production of ppt had been of 
particular value because a continuous 
supply of large quantities of DDT at 
low cost could now be assured. Mr. 
Abdel-Ghani also stressed the impor- 
tance of the milk conservation pro- 
gram to be initiated in Egypt. He 
deplored the Executive Board’s de- 
cision to cease assistance to the Pal- 
estine refugees. 

Germaine Peyroles, of France, con- 


| HOW UNICEF AIDS THE WORLD’S CHILDREN | 


Ej] UNICEF - assisted 
FEES Contributor and 


Recipient 


(From December '86 through Apel 1042 


THROUGH THE WORLD-WIDE OPERATION of UNICEF, aid is now going to children and mothers in 72 countries and territories. 





Shown above 


are the main ports and shipping lines used in moving UNICEF supplies. 


UNICEF-ASSISTED COUNTRIES, on the basis of allocations made since 
1947: Aden, Afghanistan, Albania, Algeria, Austria, Belgian Congo, 
Bolivia, Brazil, British Honduras, Brunei, Bulgaria, Burma, Cameroons 
(French) Ceylon, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Finland, 
France, French Equatorial Africa, French West Africa, Germany, 
Grenada, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hong Kong, Hungary, 
India, Indochina, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Malaya (Fed .of), Malta, 
Mexico, Morocco (French), Nicaragua, North Borneo, Pakistan, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, hilippines, Poland, Portugal, Romania, Ruanda- 
Urundi, Sarawak, Singapore, Syria, Tangier, Thailand, Togoland 
(French), Trinidad, Tunisia, Turkey, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 


CONTRIBUTING COUNTRIES: Afghanistan, Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
Government of the Republic of China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Ethi- 
opia, Finland, France, Germany (Western Zones), Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, India, Indonesia, tran, Iraq, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Liberia, Liechtenstein, Luxembourgh, Mon- 
aco, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Pan- 
ama, Peru, Philippines, Poland, San Marino, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Thailand, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

In addition, contributions have been received from a number of 
Trust Territories, Non-Self-Governing Territories, Overseas Territories, 
etc., as shown on the map. 
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gratulated those concerucu In UNICEF’S 
humanitarian task on the scope and 
value of their work and noted with 
satisfaction that UNICEF’s assistance 
was soon to be extended to Africa. 
The French Delegation, she said, at- 
tached importance to the training of 
auxiliary staff for maternity and child 
welfare work. Mrs. Peyroles noted 
the good work done in this field by 
the International Children’s Centre in 
Paris, set up with UNICEF's assistance. 

G. F. Davidson, of Canada, re- 
affrmed his Government'’s gratification 
at the humanitarian activities of 
UNICEF, one of the most practical and 
constructive social welfare programs 
carried on under United Nations au- 
spices, and one that had evoked the 
unanimous respect and admiration of 
governments and peoples. Comment- 
ing upon the resources of the Fund, 
he said that taking into account a 
recently announced contribution of 
another $500,000, Canada would have 
contributed a total of approximately 
U.S. $8,000,000, thus making Canada 
the third major contributor to UNICEF. 


SELF-HELP STIMULATED Mr. Davidson 
noted that UNICEF, while continuing 
to pursue its efforts to meet emer- 
gencies, was concentrating on long- 
range action to stimulate activities on 
the part of governments. Evidence 
was accumulating, he said, that such 
countries were not only receiving the 
transitory benefits of the Fund's as- 
sistance, but were likely to enjoy en- 
during advantages by assuming re- 
sponsibility for incorporating such 
programs in their permanent welfare 
system. He commended uNiceF for 
its loyal adherence to the matching 
principle, which stimulates self-help. 
While supporting the Social Commis- 
sion on UNICEF, he reserved the posi- 
tion of his government in respect of 
further financial support as stipulated 
in the resolution. 

Adriano R. Garcia, of the Philip- 
pines, said that UNICEF was contribut- 
ing to understanding of the ideals and 
high purposes of the United Nations. 
His Government was highly satisfied 
with the Fund’s continuing emphasis 
on assisting the under-developed coun- 
tries. By this emphasis UNICEF be- 
came “an additional nail to fasten 
more securely the platform of eco- 
nomic development.” Commenting 
upon the value of UNICEF-assisted pro- 
grams in the Philippines, he said it 
can be proved that UNICEF stimulated 
local activity and self-help and had 
aroused the civic spirit and neighbor- 
liness of peoples. He ventured to 
predict that UNICEF would be one of 





KEY DOCUMENT: Report of 
UNICEF Executive Board—E/2214 
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ARGENTINA’S CONTRIBUTION OF MEAT TO KOREAN RELIEF | 





Sisters of the Catholic Children’s Orphanage in Seoul, surrounded by children of the orphanage, 

greet Mr. A. T. Nielsen, of the United Nations Civil Assistance Command in Korea, who was in 

charge of the distribution of a shipment of canned meat. A total of 544 tons was recently 
donated by the government of Argentina. 


the remembered developments of the 
twentieth century because its subject 
matter was humanity and its theme 
was hope. 

Chaudhri Salah-ud-Din, of Pakis- 
tan, hoped that UNICEF's work in the 
under-developed countries would be 
expanded. The Fund, he said, had 
been responsible for awakening a 
health consciousness in those coun- 
tries. He commended the remarkable 
initial success of the BcG and anti- 
malaria campaigns in Pakistan. 

Ernst Michanek, of Sweden, re- 
ferred to his country’s contributions 
to UNICEF and paid tribute to its hu- 
manitarian work. Sweden, he said, was 
especially gratified to note the in- 
creasing co-operation between UNICEF 
and non-governmental organizations 
in various countries. Scandinavia, he 
was pleased to note, would now be 
participating in the work of the Fund, 
since Norway had been elected to the 
Social Commission. 


VOTING In the voting the Council, 
by 15 votes for and none against, 
with 3 abstentions, approved without 
change the draft resolution of the So- 
cial Commission (see box on page 
207). 


STATEMENT ON COLLECTION 
OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Up to June 30 $21,239,000 has 
been advanced to the 1952 Working 
Capital Fund, according to a state- 
ment on the collection of contribu- 
tions. This included a $1,239,203 bal- 
ance from the surplus account for 
1950 and left $734,000 still to be ad- 
vanced. In this account, $140,000 is 
being held in suspense pending the 
outcome of consultations between In- 
dia and Pakistan. In 1946 India had 
advanced $790,000 but after division 
the amounts to be paid by India and 
Pakistan were $650,000 and $140,000 
respectively. 

Of $42,940,000 assessed for 1952 
contributions, the amount due at June 
30 was $33,249,388—22.57 per cent 
of the total, the corresponding figure 
for 1951 being 21.5 per cent. This 
takes into account credits for transfer 
of League of Nations assets of $649,- 
466 and $952,000 credit adjustments 
in the cash advances to the Working 
Capital Fund. 

Arrears contributions for 1951 
amount to $4,021,196, and $1,255,031 
is still due for 1950 contributions. 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION — 
ROAD TO A FULLER LIFE 
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The industrial city of Bombay attracts tens of thousands of refugees and unskilled 
workers from all over India. Illiteracy is high. The Bombay City Social Education 


Center carries out a broad program of basic education among illiterates. Through 
UNESCO Gift Coupons, by means of which a school or organization can, by 
voluntary contributions, aid another in a different country, several American 
organizations have contributed to this program, supplying the Bombay Centre 
with visual aids. Here a veiled woman student, as curiosity overcomes her tra- 
ditional reserve, examines the film strip she has just seen projected on the screen. 








UNGER and disease are fought, first of all, by 

food and medicine, but to conquer these evils 
permanently and so attain broader and better standards 
of living, something more is required. 

‘That something is education—as UNESCO terms it, 
fundamental education — education which is essen- 
tially practical. People need knowledge to make 
the most of their environment; to use better farming 
methods; to make better tools; to overcome ignorance 
and superstition. The people of South-East Asia — 
birthplace of some of the finest and oldest of civiliza- 
tions — are aware of the handicap of mass illiteracy. 
An upsurge of enthusiasm for basic education is sweep- 
ing the region, and governments, aided often by United 
Nations specialized agencies, are using this enthusiasm 
in their immense task of practical instruction, 

In the past the efforts of governments, missions, and 
other groups have been confined largely to teaching 
people to read and write. Now broader schemes are 
being undertaken, of which an example is that going 
forward at Janata College, in Alipur, near Delhi. 


This College, established by the Indian Government 
in 1950 on the ideas and inspiration of Mahatma 
Gandhi, and later aided by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, links the 
need for at least a rudimentary knowledge of reading 
and writing to the practical needs of the rural com- 
munity. Basic hygiene, animal husbandry, and _ the 

teaching of trades are included in a 
diversified program for immediate use 
in the daily lives of villagers. 


Villages are visited in turn by a 
convoy of four trucks from the Col- 
lege, which contain a theatre, library, 
and exhibition and demonstration 
units. A squad of fifteen to twenty 
teachers is left behind to give six 
weeks of instruction to classes made 
up of students between the ages of 
14 and 15, 


Those who show special aptitude 
become students at the College, from 
which they return to their home vil- 
lages as demonstrators and teachers. 


It is planned that by the end of 
1953 153,000 adults — now illiterates 
— will have received education. 


Education must be related to the conditions 
of life to which the student is bound, The 
people of Delhi State raise cattle. Therefore 
the curriculum of Janata College includes 
animal husbandry, and here the college prin- 
cipal demonstrates to Delhi students how to 
examine a bullock’s mouth for signs of disease. 
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Farmers’ clubs and commynity centres are used in Indonesia to spread education. 
At Palur, Java, UNESCO and FAO use the centre to demonstrate the practical 
@pplication of education to rural life. Shown here are Javanese farmers at 
Palur, attending a course on methods of better water distribution in rice fields. 


UNICEF aot the request of Sarawak sent out two nurses who, in conjunction with 
the Colonial Nursing Services, were to establish permanent training procedures, 
\gnd educate local personnel to take them over. A part of this plan is to recruit 
girls who will return to their villages and work as midwives. In this way, health 
feadership reaches the most isolated rural people, through midwives who have the 
@rfidence of their communities, and have an understanding of the families’ problems. 
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At the request of the Government of Afghanistan a UNESCO mission made sug- 
gestions for the systematic reform of education, and effective work now is being 
done among adults as part of a recently launched anti-illiteracy drive. Above 
is shown an instructor at Kabul, using visual aids adapted to local needs. 


In Pakistan, too, where WHO combines with UNICEF to raise community standards 
through training health visitors at the training project in Lahore. Above is Dukh 
Tabinda Bukh being presented as a candidate by her father for a two year 
course in modern health techniques in mother-child care. Tutor-sister Tyler of 
the WHO team has just completed Tabinda’s form of enrolment for training 
as community health visitor and the girl removes her traditional veil. 





COUNCIL’S DECISIONS TO ADVANCE 


TEACHING ABOUT 


ROM the very first session of the 

General Assembly, in 1946, it 
has been realized that, as the Assembly 
put it then, “the United Nations can- 
not achieve the purposes for which it 
has been created unless the peoples 
of the world are fully informed of 
its aims and activities.” On July 23 
the Economic and Social Council met 
to appraise the state of teaching about 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies in Member countries. Before 
it was a report by the Secretary- 
General prepared in collaboration with 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization. 


The report, which the Council had 
asked for at its eleventh session, covered 
the two years from March 1950 to 
March 1952 and was based upon the 
replies of governments to a question- 
naire. Thirty-eight Member nations, 
available information indicates, now 
include in their curricula teaching 
about the purposes and principles, 
structure and activities, of the United 
Nations. Nine others are developing 
such programs. Teaching about the 
United Nations must take place in 
elementary grades, the report empha- 
sized, since only a few industrially 
advanced countries keep their children 
in school until the age of fifteen or 
over, But it also stressed the impor- 
tance of adult education and university 
teaching. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION When the Council 
began its discussion, it had also before 
it a joint draft resolution by Cuba, 
Mexico and the United States, the 
operative part of which, among other 
things, requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and UNESCO to co-operate on a 
review and revision of present basic 
teaching materials for use in primary, 
elementary, adult and teacher educa- 
tion—this in the light of new infor- 
mation and the experience of Member 
states. It also called for a further 
report by the Secretary-General in 
1956. 


Emilio Nunez Portuondo, of Cuba, 
said his government would ccntinue 
the public school teaching programs 
it had developed as the result of a 
seminar held at Havana in 1949 with 
the aid of UuNEsco. These, he said, 
included teaching on the political and 
economic interdependence of peoples, 
factors contributing to international 
understanding, and work towards 
world unity. 


Mr. Rodriguez-Fabregat said that 
one of the main intentions of the au- 
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thors of the Charter was to propagate 
the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. Efforts in that con- 
nection should not be confined to ab- 
stract and academic statements since 
the peoples of the world now had be- 
come alive to the knowledge that 
peace is possible. 

The joint report by the Secretary- 
General and UNESCO, said Mauro 
Mendez, of the Philippines, showed 
excellent results. The main problem 
seemed to be to adjust the texts to 


The Economic and Social Council, 


1. Notes with approval the useful 
report on “Teaching about the Unit- 
ed Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies” compiled, in accordance 
with resolution 314 (XI) of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, by the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations 
and the Director-General of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, and par- 
ticularly the “Conclusions and Sug- 
gestions” thereof: 

2. Regrets that all Members of the 
United Nations have not replied to 
the Secretary-General’s request for 
information; 

3. Commends the work of the 
Secretary-General and the Specialized 
Agencies in providing individuals, 
such as those benefiting from interna- 
tional exchange of person, fellowship 
and scholarship programs, with op- 
portunities to familiarize themselves 
with the aims, programs and achieve- 
ments of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies; 

4. Recognizes that teaching in 
Member States about the purposes, 
principles, structure and activities of 
the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies and about their parti- 
cipation in these organizations, is es- 
sential to the fulfillment of the pur- 
poses of the United Nations Charter; 

5. Expresses appreciation to non- 
governmental organizations for their 
successful continuing programs in this 
field; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations and the Direc- 
tor-General of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization to co-operate in: 


(a) Concentrating on teaching 








the minds of children. It was also 
necessary to make adults conscious 
of United Nations purposes and prin- 
ciples. For example, there was a re- 
grettable lack of sympathy for the 
United Nations on the part of some 
newspapers in New York, the very 
seat of the Organization. It was essen- 
tial to realize that the age of isolation 
was over and that international fellow- 
ship is bound to prevail. 


BENELUX MEETING Teaching about the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies was being included in the 
curricula of Belgium’s elementary and 
secondary schools and teacher’s train- 
ing colleges, said Louis-Ghislain Del- 
haye. Many new text books had been 
issued. United Nations Day and the 


RESOLUTION ON TEACHING ABOUT UNITED NATIONS 


materials for use in primary-ele- 
mentary, adult and teacher educa- 
tion by reviewing and _ revis- 
ing present basic material and 
publications as appropriate for this 
pupose in light of information 
newly available and the experience 
of Member States; 

(b) Encouraging the widest pos- 
sible dissemination of material so 
prepared; and 

(c) Continuing to assist non- 
governmental organizations which 
are teaching or interested in teach- 
ing about the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies; 

7. Invites the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, in collaboration with 
the United Nations, to advise 
requesting governments on ways in 
which teaching about the United Na- 
tions may effectively be integrated 
into their educational programs; 

8. Requests the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations to compile on 
the basis of inquiries to Member 
States, a further report for the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in 1956 
emphasizing: 

(a) The usefulness to States of 
material prepared by the United 
Nations and UNESCO as well as 
suggestions for improvement; and 

(b) The results achieved by 
Member States with different types 
of national or local programs on 
the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies; 

9. Invites all Member States to ex- 
amine the report (E/2184) and in the 
light of the questions treated therein 
and of this resolution to comply with 
the request of the Secretary-General 
for material to be used in the 1956 
report. 
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anniversary of the signing of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights were celebrated in Belgian 
Schools and refresher courses for 
teachers had been held. A Benelux 
pedagogic meeting last spring had 
discussed steps to promote interna- 
tional understanding. 


When Georgi F. Saksin of the 
U.S.S.R. asked the Secretariat whether 
The joint Cuba-Mexico-United States 
draft resolution contained financial 
implications, Benjamin Cohen, Assist- 
ant Secretary-General for Public In- 
formation, replied that there were 
none, providing the demands of coun- 
tries requesting material could be 
satisfied from existing supplies. If the 
demand were to increase greatly, how- 
ever, UNESCO’s help would have to be 
enlisted. If that organization could 
not meet the increased demand, then 
it would be necessary to ask the Gen- 
eral Assembly, through the Council, 
for further appropriations. 


Walter Kotschnig of the United 
States commended the United Nations 
and UNESCO Secretariats on the report 
which showed considerable progress 
in secondary and higher education. 
Some further improvement seemed to 
be required in adult education and 
teacher training programs. The divi- 
sion of responsibility between the 
United Nations and UNEsco—the for- 
mer supplying basic source material, 
text books and a general public infor- 
mation program and UNESCO supply- 
ing teaching aids, fellowships, scholar- 
ships and teaching material on human 
rights—was an effective one. Non- 
governmental organizations had shown 
a great spirit of co-operation and he 
hoped that future reports would give 
more data on their very important 
effort. 


Since most schoolchildren of the 
world left school at a very early age, 
an attempt should be made to stress 
education in world consciousness at 
the primary level. Of efforts in that 
direction, Mr. Kotschnig quoted the 
special textbooks for children pub- 
lished in Cuba, the children’s art com- 
petitions on United Nations subjects in 
Mexico, the primary school syllabus in 
Australia and the useful private and 
official publications issued in the 
United States. 

Only 21 States had replied to the 
Secretary-General’s questionnaire, Mr. 
Kotschnig pointed out and very few 
had indicated the methods applied in 
their countries. Further, the report 
did not reflect the use non-govern- 
mental organizations were making of 
mass information media. He sug- 
gested that the Secretary-General and 
UNESCO might help to collect ex- 
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ted Nations International School, Enrique Rodiguez Fabregat 


of Uruguay after presenting the school with a library of books used by teachers and students 
in the Uruguayan school system. The occasion took place on June 19, the birthday of the national 
hero of Uruguay, General Jose G. Artigas. Twenty-five nationalities are represented by the 
pupils who are children of members of the delegations and Secretariat, The curriculum of the 
International School uses as basic languages, English and French, and includes features which 
the children would follow in their home countries, so that, while meeting the educational require- 
ments of New York State, the child is fitted to return to the curriculum of his home country 


with the minimum of adjustment. 


United Nation principles and purposes are emphasized in 


all grades of the school. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL AT PARKWAY VILLAGE 


During the Economic and Social 
Council discussion on teaching about 
the United Nations, Mr. Rodriguez 
Fabregat (Uruguay) and other rep- 
resentatives referred to the Interna- 
tional School at Parkway Village, 
near New York, 

He had had an opportunity, the 
Urguayan representative said, to visit 
the school, where children of all 
nationalities — mostly children of 
United Nations delegation and Secre- 
tariat members—were being taught 


by modern methods along the lines 


of real world brotherhood. That 
school represented the nucleus and 
social centre of an international com- 
munity which was now threatened 
with extinction. The Uruguayan 
delegation felt strongly that every 
effort should be made to continue it. 
(Mr. Rodriguez Fabregat’s reference 
is to a rent dispute between the 
tenants and the new owner of the 
development. ) 

Mr. Mendez, of the Philippines, as- 
sociated himself with the Uruguayan 
representative’s remarks. Mr, Farukhi, 


of Pakistan, expressed the hope that 
the school would not only continue 
but serve as a model to other insti- 
tutions. He had been favorably im- 
pressed by the community living in 
Parkway Village and was dismayed 
by the prospect of its disappearance. 
Mr. Epinat, of France, said that he 
too had been moved by the appeals 
to save Parkway Village and hoped 
that the Secretariat would do all it 
could to save the school, which had 
great practical and symbolic value. 

Mr. Abdoh, of Iran, who said he 
had first hand experience of Parkway 
Village, also supported the appeal. 
If an exorbitant rent increase were 
to be approved, the majority of the 
Parkway community would leave and 
the school would disappear. 

Assistant Secretary-General Benja- 
min Cohen said that he had noted the 
references to the International School 
with great interest and would com- 
municate the information to the Secre- 
tary-General for such action as he 
might take. 











amples of suitable material tor those 
media. 


THREE-POINT PROGRAM As to the Phil- 
ippine representative’s comment on 
the United States press, Mr. Kotsch- 
nig pointed out that the United States 
had given the most detailed reply to 
the Secretary-General’s questionnaire, 
that press coverage of United Nations 
activities, while frequently critical 
was more extensive in the United 
States than elsewhere and that more 
was being done in the United States 
by non-governmental organizations to 
spread information on the United Na- 
tions than in any other country. 

His criticism, replied Mr. Mendez, 
had referred only to the New York 
City press. He recalled Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s solemn warning in her 
address to the Democratic National 
Convention against the real and pres- 
ent danger of undermining the Unit- 
ed Nations. But he had also been 
impressed by the consistent United 
States policy of promoting interest 
in the organization’s activities and by 
the efforts of United States education- 
al institutions. 

Referring to experiments carried 
out in the United Kingdom, C. A. G. 
Meade said it had been concluded 
that international understanding could 
not be taught directly to children 
under eleven or simply made a subject 
in secondary school curricula. Inter- 
national understanding could best be 
fostered by instilling a sense of citizen- 
ship and using effective materials in 
teaching the usual school subjects in 
order to communicate the need for a 
sense of citizenship inherent in the 
life of the school as a whole. Ex- 
periments on these lines were being 
carried out in schools and teachers’ 
training colleges. The United King- 
dom, he added, had accepted a 
UNESCO fellowship which would en- 
able one of its educators to study the 
practical problems of teaching about 
the United Nations. 


SUPPORT FOR DRAFT Jose Gorostiza of 
Mexico agreed with the United King- 
dom representative about the difficulty 
of teaching about the United Nations 
in primary schools. Accordingly, Mexi- 
can educators had concentrated upon 
developing general understanding of 
the interdependence of nations. There 
had ben many art competitions. Unit- 
ed Nations Day and Human Rights 
Day were occasions for school festi- 
vals. Each government should experi- 
ment to improve teaching techniques 
and materials and the results should 
be available to all. Thus a general 
plan might be formulated. 


In supporting the joint draft resolu- 
tion, Richard Sterner, of Sweden, said 
that a great deal remained to be 
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PRESENTATION TO MR. BENJAMIN COHEN 





THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA invited the United Nations Boy Scouts troop, through the local 
council, to spend two weeks camping at the Ten Mile River Boy Scout camp in up-state New York. 
The camp was celebrating its Z5th year of existence, and the troop was given an anniversary 
neckerchief and badge which, upon their return, they presented to the chairman of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General of the United Nations in charge of Public 
Information, Seen, left to right are: Mr. Wilson Johnston, chairman of the troop committee; 
Scouts Eddy Raskin, Robert Johnston, Ricardo Luna, Carlos Arnoldo; Mr. Ormond Abbott, 
Scoutmaster; and Mr. Benjamin Cohen. 





done by all Member states, not only 
to further teaching of United Nations 
purposes and principles but to combat 
racial and national complexes. 


TWO AMENDMENTS Two amendments 
were proposed by the Philippines rep- 
resentative. The first called upon the 
Secretary-General to continue’ to 
assist non-governmental organizations 
which are teaching or are interested 
in teaching about the United Nations, 
while the second invited UNESCO, in 
collaboration with the United Nations, 
to advise requesting governments on 
ways of integrating teaching about the 
United Nations into their educational 
programs. 

After some discussions about the 
financial implications and some re- 
wording by the sponsor, these amend- 
ments were adopted, the first by 9 for, 
none against, and 9 abstentions, and 





KEY DOCUMENTS: Report of 
the Secretary-General in co-opera- 
tion with UNESCO—E/2184; Ecosoc 
Resolution—E/2330 


the second by 8 for, none against, 
and 10 abstentions. 

Finally the amended joint draft 
resolution (see box on page 212) was 
adopted by 15 votes in favor, none 
against, with 3 abstentions. 

After the vote Mr. Saksin empha- 
sized that execution of the resolution 
must not involve additional expense 
or a further charge on the United Na- 
tions budget. 





PICTURE CREDITS 


Front Cover, Unations; 185, Una- 
tions; 187, UN-34369; 190, British In- 
formation Services; 191, British Infor- 
mation Services; UN-35913; 192, British 
Information Services; 195, UN-35962; 
196, French Information Services; 209, 
UN-38344; 210,211, Unations; 213, 
Unations; 214, UN-38331; 216, UN- 
38293; 218, French Information Serv- 


ices; 220, French Information Services, 
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CONDITIONS IN FRENCH TOGOLAND (Continued from page 197) 


resentative nor the Special Represen- 
tative had refuted a single fact sub- 
mitted by the U.S.S.R. delegation with 
regard to conditions in French Togo- 
land. The Soviet delegation had taken 
its facts from the official data sup- 
plied by the Administering Authority. 
‘The facts on health and education had 
been taken from the information sub- 
mitted by the Authority. For instance, 
the statistics in the report showed that 
there was one hospital bed for every 
55 Europeans and one for every 524 
indigenous persons — those were the 
official figures, said Mr, Soldatov, The 
educational expenditure for the cur- 
rent year had been reduced by 15 
million francs as compared with the 
previous year; those figures could not 
be denied as they came from the of- 
ficial report. 

Mr. Soldatov held that his delega- 
tion’s position was right in taking its 
stand, which was in accordance with 
the interests of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants and directed towards the imple- 
mentation of the Charter concerning 
Trusteeship matters. Other delegations 
might take a different stand, but on 
such questions the U.S.S.R. would al- 
ways .fight for its position, because it 
felt its ‘views were right. 

This completed the Council’s re- 
view of the French Togoland report 
and, on July 10, a drafting committee 
comprising the representatives of El 
Salvador, Dominican Republic, New 
Zealand and the United States was 
appointed to compile the Council’s 
report, in the light of observations pre- 
sented in the general debate. 


COUNCIL'S RECOMMENDATIONS The Coun- 
cil’s observations and recommenda- 
tions on French Togoland were sub- 
sequently adopted by 9-1 with one 
abstention. 

In the field of political advancement 
the Council, recalling past assurances 
it had received on the question, urged 
the Administering Authority to ex- 
pedite the reform of the Privy Council 
and expressed hope that it would be 
gradually transformed into an execu- 
tive council, with some organic con- 
nection with the Territorial Council. 

Noting with interest that the Rep- 
resentative Assembly has been trans- 
formed by law of February 6, 1952, 


into the Territorial Assembly elected 


by a single college, and that an even 
more liberal draft law concerning the 
Territorial Assembly is under study 
by the French authorities, the Coun- 
cil expressed hope that this law will 
soon be adopted and will provide in- 
creased powers for the Territorial As- 
sembly. The Council asked for fuller 
information on the subject in the next 
annual report. 


INDIGENOUS PARTICIPATION Recalling 
previous recommendations on the sub- 
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ject, the Council noted that some pro- 
gress has been made toward increasing 
the number of indigenous personnel in 
the Administration and that all posts 
therein are open to indigenous persons 
with the necessary diploma. At the 
same time, however, the Council noted 
that only a few indigenous inhabitants 
occupy senior posts in the Adminis- 
tration. The Administering Authority 
was invited to intensify the training 
of suitably qualified indigenous candi- 
dates for administrative and judicial 
posts and to study measures for en- 
couraging them to make a career of 
the public service. Full information on 
the matter was called for in the next 
annual report. 


The development of the district 
councils (Conseils de circonscription) 
and the increased municipal councils 
was welcomed. In this respect the 
Council noted with satisfaction the 
important functions given to the dis- 
trict councils by the arrete of July 
16, 1951, providing for a greater de- 
gree of indigenous participation in in- 
stitutions of local government. The 
Council also noted that a draft law 
conferring still wider responsibilities 
on the councils is in preparation and 
hoped this would be enacted shortly, 
thereby expanding the opportunities 
for participation in local government 
by the indigenous inhabitants. 


SUFFRAGE Recalling recommendations 
adopted at its fifth, seventh and ninth 
sessions, the Council commended the 
Administering Authority on the estab- 
lishment of a single college system for 
all elections, as well as on the ex- 
pansion of the electorate. Intensified 
efforts were urged to enable all poten- 
tial voters to qualify for registration. 
‘The Administering Authority was also 
urged to encourage all registered vot- 
ers to exercise their rights so that 
universal suffrage may become in- 
creasingly realized in practice. 


ECONOMIC POSITION In the economic 
field the Administering Authority was 
commended for opening to indigenous 
inhabitants the posts of President and 
Treasurer of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

It expressed the hope that the Ad- 
ministering Authority would inten- 
sify efforts to disseminate agricultural 
information to indigenous farmers, 
and assure the conservation and reg- 
eneration of the soil and combat plant 
diseases. 

Noting with satisfaction that there 
has been an advance in the develop- 
ment of secondary industries in the 
territory, the Council hoped that the 
present trend would be maintained so 
that the economy might be developed 
on a more diversified basis. It also 
noted the favorable balance of trade 


and hoped that it would be main- 
tained. 

The Council regretted that the de- 
velopment of co-operatives was still 
somewhat slow, but noted assurances 
that close attention would be given 
to the problem of encouraging their 
development. 

Finally, it noted with interest the 
Ten Year Development Plan and urg- 
ed the Administering Authority to 
press forward in carrying it out. 
“BRIDE PRICE” The Council welcomed 
the adoption in 1951 of a decree 
which eliminated the worst features 
of the system of “bride price.” It 
noted that no child marriages had 
taken place in 1951 and expressed 
satisfaction over the improvement in 
the status of women. 

The Council regretted that legisla- 
tion providing for a labor code for the 
territory has not yet been finally ap- 
proved by the French Parliameng and 
hoped that action on this legistion 
would be completed soon. It request- 
ed the Administering Authority to 
make a close study of the problems 
of migrant workers, especially those 
who go into neighboring territories for 
the harvesting and transportation of 
the cocoa crops. 

Noting that the medical and health 
services had been further expanded 
and that the proportion of the popu- 
lation suffering from sleeping §sick- 
ness had been reduced substantially, 
the Council nevertheless considered 
that in the field of health a great 
deal remains to be done. It was hoped 
that the Authority would continue its 
efforts to improve the medical facil- 
ities still further and, in particular, to 
expand the provisions for full medi- 
cal training of indigenous medical stu- 
dents. It urged the Administering Au- 
thority to give further study to the 
problem of infant mortality. 

Further progress in the educational 
field was noted with satisfaction — 
in particular that 15 per cent of the 
budget was being expended on educa- 
tion and that new schools have been 
built and their number increased. Nev- 
ertheless, the Council considered that 
an intensified effort should be made 
in this field, in particular as: regards 
teacher-training, and technical and vo- 
cational training of workers and adult 
education. It was recommended that 
the Administering Authority should 
give preference to educational facilities 
in the North as a step toward equal- 
izing educational advancement in the 
Territory. The Council also noted with 
interest UNESCO’s comments on the 
Territory’s education advancement 
and requested the Administering Au- 
thority to give them careful consid- 
eration. 
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COUNCIL ASSAYS A PERIOD OF 


TRANSITION IN FRENCH CAMEROONS 


HE Cameroons under French Ad- 

ministration has moved in a few 
years from subjection to collaboration. 
The year 1951, according to the Ad- 
ministering Authority’s annual report 
to the Trusteeship Council, saw fur- 
ther steps forward in the enlargement 
of the electorate, the work of the Ter- 
ritorial Assembly and the election of 
deputies to the French National As- 
sembly. 

Uniform political development 
throughout the territory is difficult be- 
cause of conflicts in the north be- 
tween population groups of different 
religions and ways of life and, in the 
south, because the African tradition 
represented by the chiefs had to be 
fuseg with European methods repre- 
sng by new social classes. 

e inhabitants of the Cameroons 
are citizens of the French Union and 
they may choose between the personal 
status of “persons under French ad- 
ministration” and the status of French 
citizens, which they may acquire by 
naturalization. As. citizens of the 
French Union, they enjoy the rights 
and fundamental freedoms of the 
French 1946 constitution and partici- 
pate in political life in the territory, 
within the French Union, and in the 
parliamentary and political life of 
France. 

The Cameroons used to elect three 
deputies to the National Assembly— 
one to the first college and two to the 
second college. In 1951 the number 
for the second college was raised to 
three, so that the territory now has 
four representatives in the French 
Chamber of Deputies. In addition, 
the territory also elects three repre- 
sentatives, two of them Africans, to 
the Council of the Republic; five rep- 
resentatives, three of them Africans, 
to the Assembly of the French Union; 
and two representatives, both Afri- 
cans, to the Economic Council. 

An important development in 1951, 
Mr. Watier, Special Representative, 
told the Trusteeship Council was the 
increase of the electorate to include 
all heads of families and all mothers of 
at least two children. This had raised 
the electorate from 116,000 to 532,- 
000—perhaps the limit, if not beyond, 
of the number of Cameroonians able 
to take an interest in public life. Ili- 
terate married persons of more than 
twenty-one were the only ones not 
included—precisely the ones who take 
no part under the tribal organization. 

Of the 532,000, only 280,000 took 
effective part in the elections in 1951 
and again last March. This would 
seem to indicate that there will not be 
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any need to enlarge the electorate for 
several years. 

The Representative Assembly was 
prorogued in 1951 and fresh elections 
took place in 1952. Before it dis- 
solved, the last Assembly unanimously 
voted for the continuance of the 
double college system. 

Establishment of regional councils 
encountered new opposition in the 
Representative Assembly but will be 
carried out in 1952. 

Rural communes with autonomous 
municipal budgets are now about to 
be established. The budgets will be 
administered by elected municipal 
bodies. 

Judicial reorganization has _ been 
completed by the establishment of the 
Court of Appeal at Yaounde. This 
will make the territory’s judiciary com- 
pletely independent of the courts of 
appeal at Brazzaville. Absolute separa- 
tion of executive and judicial powers 
is now an accomplished fact. 


CAMEROONS AND THE FRENCH UNION In 
Council debate, Mr. Soldatov, of the 
U.S.S.R., declared that despite the 
Charter and the Assembly resolutions, 
the Administering Authority had in- 
cluded the Trust Territory in the so- 
called “French Union.” ‘The terri- 
tory had thus been reduced to a posi- 
tion similar to that of a French colony 
and its rights and interests prejudiced. 
Political action had been removed 


from the sphere of organs in the ter- 





MR. WATIER, Special Representative of the Ad- 
ministering Authority in the French Cameroons. 


ritory to the central organs of the 
French Union, and the indigenous in- 
habitants deprived of the possibility of 
administering their own territory. 


On this point Leon Pignon, of 
France, stated that all precautions had 
been taken to preserve the interna- 
tional status of the territory. Besides, 
the important representation of the 
territory in the legislative organs of the 
French Union permitted the Ca- 
meroonians effectively to defend their 
interests. 


REPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENTARY BODIES 
With this latter proposition, Mr. 
Munro, of New Zealand, expressed 
agreement. As long as the Territorial 
Assembly did not possess full legisla- 
tive powers, representation in the 
political institutions of France pro- 
vided a desirable means of giving the 
territory a voice in its Own govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Salazar, of the Dominican Re- 
public, stressed the importance of the 
Administering Authority adopting 
measures, in spite of the great ob- 
stacles still existing, to develop terri- 
torial consciousness. He recognized 
that there must be an increase in politi- 
cal activity along with the develop- 
ment of economic relations, the im- 
provement of communications and the 
intensification of education. 


SUFFRAGE The Administering Authority 
deserved to be congratulated, Mr. 
Munro felt, on the increase of the 
electorate from 116,000 to 532,000. 
The Special Representative had said 
that universal suffrage would not, in 
practice, add very much to the present 
figure. Nevertheless, the principle of 
universal suffrage could not fail to 
appeal to the Trusteeship Council as 
an ultimate objective. 

The number participating in elec- 
tions would almost certainly improve 
as the inhabitants overcame various 
geographical and social obstacles. The 
Administering Authority could help 
and was helping to achieve this objec- 
tive by making the people aware of 
their rights, although it could not go 
so far as to force them to vote. It was 
very much to the credit of the Admin- 
istering Authority that it had not in- 
terfered with the free development of 
political parties and that voters were 
left free to vote as they liked. 

Neither the representatives of the 
indigenous inhabitants nor the citizens 
of French status seemed yet convinced 
of the necessity for replacing the two 
colleges of electors by a single col- 
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lege. In the circumstances, the timing 
of this reform must be left to the good 
sense of the inhabitants. 

Mr. Salazar hoped that the Admin- 
itering Authority would fuse these two 
colleges in the near future. 

S. S. Liu, of China, was gratified 
by the extension of the franchise but 
added that unrestricted universal suf- 
frage was a condition sine qua non of 
real democracy and should be kept in 
the forefront of future reforms. He 
also hoped for the early adoption of 
the single college system and suggested 
that educational efforts might improve 
the percentage of voters who go to the 
polls. 

Elections to the territorial Assembly 
showed discrimination against the in- 
digenous inhabitants, said Mr. Solda- 
tov. The system of two electoral col- 
leges, the first composed of the French 
voters, who enjoyed universal suffrage 
and the second composed of a limited 
number of indigenous inhabitants 
made it clear that even with regard 
to bodies deprived of real powers, the 
Administering Authority wanted to 
make certain that the French citizens 
maintained their dominant position. 
Mr. Soldatov cited petitions from in- 
digenous inhabitants protesting against 
the maintenance of two electoral col- 
leges and stated that the system 
served only to protect and defend the 
interests of France and French settlers. 
‘They called for a single electoral col- 
lege, composed of all voters and the 
grant of political powers and increased 
responsibilities for the Assembly in 
economic and social matters. 

In his reply to these observations, 
Mr, Watier stated that the franchise 
to qualified voters (capacitaries) was 
only a further step towards universal 
suffrage, which was the final objective 
of the Administering Authority. The 
eventual establishment of universal suf- 
frage would ipso facto bring the aboli- 
tion of the system of dual college. 
Contrary to the assertions of the 
U.S.S.R. representative, the Adminis- 
tering Authority did not seek to en- 
sure supremacy of French citizens, as 
was evidenced by the fact that indi- 
genous representatives had always had 
a great majority in these organs. 


TERRITORIAL ASSEMBLY Mr. Munro noted 
with satisfaction that the Administer- 
ing Authority was studying and 
elaborating measures toward trans- 
forming the Territorial Assembly into 
a legislative Assembly, and hoped that 
the powers of the Territorial Assem- 
bly would be steadily widened until the 
Territory attained a full measure of 
self-government. He was also gratified 
that the number of representatives had 
been increased for the elections of 
March 1952 from 40 to 50, and that 
the ratio of representatives was now 
18, chosen by the college of persons 
with common law status, to 32 chosen 
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by the college of persons with per- 
sonal status, as compared with the 
previous ratio of 24 to 16. He hoped 
that there would be an opportunity 
for some of the local tongues of the 
area to be used and that there would 
be some provision eventually for inter- 
preters in the Assembly. 

Mr. Liu noted the increase of the 
African members of the Representa- 
tive Assembly from twenty-four to 
thirty-two, but hoped for a further 
considerable increase of African mem- 
bership. The proportion of African to 
European membership should be 
rapidly brought nearer to the popula- 
tional ratio with the ultimate objec- 
tive of handing over the territorial 
legislature entirely to the indigenous 
inhabitants. He also hoped for an ex- 
tension of the powers of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

Rafael Eguizabal, of El Salvador, 
also noted the increase of African 
membership and hoped for broader 
powers for the Assembly. 

Mr. Soldatov said the existing As- 
sembly did not have any real powers, 
and was simply a consultative body 
advising the High Commissioner. The 
Visiting Mission stated in 1949 that 
the competence of the Assembly was 
still substantially limited and that un- 
der the Constitution it was still de- 
prived of legislative powers. Although 
a few reforms were introduced, the 
position did not change. ‘he Council 
should recommend that the Adminis- 
tering Authority establish legisltaive 
and administrative organs not subordi- 
nate to any organs formed on the basis 
of a union between the Trust Terri- 
tory and the French colonies, and that 
for this purpose legislative and other 
measures be taken to ensure the partic- 
ipation of the indigenous population 
in legislative, executive and judicial 
organs of the Trust Territory. 

Mr. Pignon replied that the reform 
concerning an extension of the powers 
of the Territorial Assembly was being 
carefully and thoroughly examined. 
The present powers of the Territorial 
Assembly were really greater than 
they appeared and the increase of 
African membership from 24 to 32 
had reinforced the majority already 
enjoyed. Mr. Watier emphasized the 
importance of the increase of African 
membership in the Territorial Assem- 
bly as a step toward the equal repre- 
sentation of all citizens. 

All powers in the Territory, de- 
clared Mr. Soldatov, were in the hands 
of the French High Commissioner, 
who administered the Territory 
through subordinate French officials. 
The executive authority was in the 
hands of French officials and so were 
all the main posts. 

Mr. Munro hoped that the new 
Territorial Assembly will agree on 
measures to overcome difficulties on 


the method of choosing representatives 
for the regional councils and that the 
Administering Authority will be able 
to report better progress next year on 
the creation of these councils, 

Mr. Soldatov charged that the Au- 
thority continued to foster the anti- 
democratic tribal system, ‘Tribal chiefs 
were paid officials in the Authority’s 
service. They were completely under 
the supervision of Administration of- 
ficials, who had the right to discipline 
and even dismiss them: The French 
authorities protected the tribal authori- 
ties, who were taking the land of in- 
digenous inhabitants and were carry- 
ing out other measures incompatible 
with the interests of these inhabitants. 
Certain petitions contained complaints 
that the tribal chiefs, supported by 
French authorities were abusing the 
indigenous inhabitants. They stated 
that the Administration protected 
tribal chiefs and refused to investigate 
complaints. The petition of the 
Comité Régional de [Union des Pop- 
ulations du Cameroun a@ Foumban 
stated that the Administering Author- 
ity supported the tribal chiefs in land 
alienation and that the Administration 
was imposing the authority of native 
chiefs by force. According to a peti- 
tion, troops sent out by the French 
authorities had arrested all the people 
of the village of Fumbot in order to 
impose the authority of a native chief. 
In view of these facts the Council 
should recommend that the Adminis- 
tering Authority takes measures to en- 
sure the transition from the tribal sys- 
tem to a system of self-government 
based on democratic principles. 

Mr. Watier hoped that the reform 
concerning regional councils which 
had been under consideration for 
several years would be achieved in 
1952. Replying to the representative 
of the U.S.S.R., he said that examina- 
tion of the petitions he had referred 
to had shown that the Administering 
Authority sought to do justice to in- 
dividuals even though the authority of 
chiefs had to be impaired by these 
decisions. He recalled that at its sixth 
session, the Council had commended 
the Administering Authority for not 
allowing traditional indigenous institu- 
tions to hinder democratic develop- 
ment, 

The representatives of New Zealand 
and Belgium expressed appreciation of 
developments in the judicial field—the 
setting up of the new Court of Ap- 
peal and the separation of judicial and 
executive powers. 

At the end of the discussion the 
Council set up a drafting committee 
which reported with recommenda- 
tions adopted by the Council on July 
24 by a vote of 9-1 with 1 ab- 
stention. 


SUFFRAGE The Trusteeship Council, 
recalling its previous recommenda- 
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tions on the matter at the tourth and 
ninth sessions commends the Admin- 
istering Authority for the enactment 
in June 1951 of a law which further 
extends the franchise and notes with 
satisfaction the marked increase dur- 
ing 1951 of the number of registered 
voters; it also takes note of the fact 
that the Administering Authority con- 
siders that the measures already taken 
constitute a substantial advance to- 
wards the ultimate goal of universal 
suffrage, and that indigenous repre- 
sentatives have a great majority in the 
elected organs already existing; ex- 
presses the hope that further measures 
will- be examined with a view to at- 
taining as soon as practicable the goal 
of universal suffrage and a single col- 
lege, and that efforts will be made 
through encouragement and _instruc- 
tion to increase the proportion of 
voters among the present electorate. 


TERRITORIAL ASSEMBLY The Council, re- 
calling its previous recommendations 
at the fourth, sixth and ninth sessions, 
notes with interest that the Representa- 
tive Assembly has been transformed 
by Law of February 6, 1952 into the 
Territorial Assembly and that an ex- 
tension of the Assembly’s powers is 
provided for in the legislation before 
the French Parliament, the enactment 
of which is expected shortly. 

The Council, noting with satisfac- 
tion that the total membership of the 
Territorial Assembly has been in- 
creased and that the proportion be- 
tween African and European members 
has been altered in favor of the for- 
mer, expresses the hope that the Ad- 
ministering Authority will further in- 
crease the African membership and 
that the bill extending the powers of 
the Territorial Assembly will be en- 
acted with the least possible delay. 


REGIONAL ADMINISTRATION The Council, 
recalling its previous recommendation 
at the ninth session, welcomes the 
statement by the Administering Au- 
thority to the effect that it was hoped 
to bring into operation in 1952 the 
reform of regional councils, which 
had been under consideration by the 
Territorial Assembly for several years 
and that elected rural municipalities 
which constitute an important meas- 
ure of decentralization by creation of 
regional budgets would also be estab- 
lished in the same year, and expresses 
the hope that the efforts of the Ad- 
ministering Authority to develop re- 
gional councils will meet with early 
success. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM The Council, recalling 
its previous recommendation at the 
sixth session, notes with satisfaction 
that the separation of judicial and 
executive powers has been achieved 
and that the judicial autonomy of the 
Territory has been completed by estab- 
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TRIBAL CHIEFS and notables of the French Cameroons take part in a fourteenth of July celebration. 


lishing a Court of Appeals at 


Yacoundé. 

Economically, the territory of the 
Cameroons under French Administra- 
tion is now in a period of transition 
from an essentially agricultural, lightly 
equipped economy to one in which 
traditional resources and methods are 
being transformed with the strong 
stimulus of governmental and private 
investment. 


The process of transition is marked 
by the excess of imports over exports, 
the concentration on export cash crops 
of high quality, and a tendency to cul- 
tivate high-yielding crops which use 
less land. Behind these and other pro- 
found changes, every branch of the 
economy is showing its vitality. 

This broad picture of the economic 
situation given in the Administering 
Authority’s report for 1951 was em- 
phasized by the Special Representa- 
tive. Exports, said Mr. Watier, had 
risen to 240 thousand tons in 1951 but 
imports had also gone up to 337 
thousand tons. The resulting adverse 
balance of trade would be disturbing 
if it were not clear proof of the 
vigor with which the territory is pro- 
ceeding to equip itself. The imports— 
mostly construction materials, ma- 
chinery, and fuel oil—are eminently 
productive and will increase the eco- 
nomic potential. Financed by public 
and private investment, they represent 
only a small mortgage on the terri- 
tory’s future. Fifty percent of the 
capital devoted to the Ten-Year Plan 
is a free contribution from the metro- 
politan area. Thus, even though the 
balance of trade is unfavorable, the 
balance of payment is largely positive. 





For years to come imports, the 
Special Representative expected, will 
exceed exports. Industrialization will 
receive a powerful impulse with the 
completion, expected in 1953, of the 
Edea Dam. However, the Special 
Representative pointed out that there 
must be a parallel increase in local~ 
production, a primary condition for 
the maintenance of a sound economy. 
Therefore a plan to double agricultural 
production in five years has been 
prepared by the competent services 
and the regional Chiefs. 


PORT EXPANSION The ports and the 
interna] transport system have had 
to make a special effort to handle the 
increased trade. Enlargement of Port 
Duala is now in hand. The Cameroon 
railways have coped with all the de- 
mands, itself proof that improvements 
under the Ten-Year Plan are begin- 
ning to bear fruit. 


During the discussion in_ the 
Council, Mr. Munro, of New Zea- 
land, expressed the opinion that eco- 
nomic development in the territory 
was proceeding with vigor and along 
sound lines. He was impressed by the 
hydroelectric plans now in hand, the 
improvement of roads, and the de- 
velopment of industry. He _ con- 
gratulated the Administering Author- 
ity on providing 50 per cent of the 
capital for the Ten-Year Plan. The 
fact that part of the capital was pri- 
vate was evidence that private inves- 
tors had faith in the economic future 
of the territory. 


Dr. Salazar, of the Dominican Re- 
public, also commended the progress 
made, while hoping that measures for 
development would be multiplied and 
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would stimulate indigenous participa- 
tion. 

Mr. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., held, 
however, that no effort was being 
made to help the progress of indige- 
nous inhabitants and that the Admin- 
istering Authority was merely ex- 
ploiting the territory as a source of 
raw materials and cheap labor. Thus, 
he said, there had been a constant 
growth in the export of such products 
as cocoa, bananas, and coffee, with 
the land devoted to such cultivation 
increasing from 163,786 hectares in 
1948 to 401,995 hectares in 1951. 
Land for cultivation of food crops has 
steadily decreased from 1,196,000 
hectares in 1949 to 1,151,000 hectares 
in 1951. Likewise there was a drop 
in the production of food, for the ex- 
port plantations of the settlers were 
developed by modern methods, while 
the land of the African population and 
the stock raising continued on the old 
primitive methods. In this situation it 
was impossible for the indigenous in- 
habitants to improve their living 
standards to human conditions. 

Replying to these points, Mr. 
Watier agreed that the Administering 
Authority was promoting the produc- 
tion of export crops, but this did not 
prevent development of local indus- 
tries. He added that the increase of the 
land devoted to the cultivation of ex- 
port crops did not exceed 9 per cent. 
The diminution of the food area was 
no reason for concern, as it was com- 
pensated considerably by the increase 
of food imports. The Administering 
Authority was giving attention to this 
matter. 

The Council’s general recommenda- 
tions under the heading “ECONOMIC 
ADVANCEMENT” read as follows: 

“The Council considers that the 
economic development of the Terri- 
tory is proceeding along sound lines. 
In particular, the Council notes the 
expansion of trade, the implementation 
of the Ten-Year Development Plan, 
the growing industrialization of the 
Territory, the increase of hydroelec- 
tric power, and the increase of in- 
vestments by the Administering Au- 
thority and by private individuals. In 
view of the relatively large number 
of Europeans in the Territory, the 
Council, while recognizing that the 
Administering Authority is faced with 
the delicate task of reconcilling the 
economic interests of Europeans and 
of indigenous inhabitants expresses its 
confidence that the economic interests 
of the indigenous inhabitants will con- 
tinue to be carefully guarded and that 
in particular their rights to land and 
forest resources will be full protected.” 


FORESTS One aspect of economic 
development in the territory which 
has exercised the Council’s attention 
in the past is the conservation of forest 
resources. At its sixth session, the 
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Council asked the Administration to 
be guided by the economic benefits 
accruing to the territory without 
neglecting traditional communal rights. 
At its ninth session, the Council again 
drew attention to the importance of 
maintaining adequate forest cover and 
noted that the population had not 
understood the vital importance of 
this measure. In its current report, the 
Administering Authority shows the 
very important role played by forestry, 
which is responsible for a total export 
of 642 million francs CFA. Satisfac- 
tory results in educating the indige- 
nous population were noted in some 
areas, but the scheduling of certain 
zones was prevented by the lack of 
understanding among the people 
holding customary rights and by the 
Representative Assembly’s request to 
expand operations. 

Commenting on this point, Mr. 
Munro hoped that the Territorial As- 
sembly would overcome its hesitations 
and co-operate with the Administra- 
tion in classification of forest lands. 
Mr. Scheyven expressed a_ similar 
hope, while pointing out that such 
classification, far from being aliena- 
tion or expropriation, was one of the 
conditions essential for future pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Soldatov cited petitions pro- 
testing classification of forest lands. 
Despite such petitions, he said, the 
Authority continued its policy of 
alienation in the guise of classifica- 
tion. Concessions made to Europeans 
as far back as 1949 were equal to 
2,300,000 hectares. 

In reply, Mr. Watier pointed out 
that the total area ceded by the Ad- 
ministration for the benefit of Europe- 
ans represents 103,000 hectares, or 8 
per cent of the whole of the territory. 
It was absurd to pretend that forest 
lands constitute alienation, because 
all that was involved here was the 
cutting of trees with proper care for 
definite purposes and under license. 
The forest concessions, far from re- 
ducing the wealth of the country, 
contributed to the renewal of one of 
the main resources, which would re- 
main sterile if these operations were 
not carried out. 

The Council’s recommendation on 
this subject reads as follows: 

“The Council, recalling its previous 
recommendations at the sixth and 
ninth sessions, regrets the opposition 
shown by the indigenous population 
with respect to the classification of 
forests and expresses the hope that 
the Administering Authority will con- 
tinue in its efforts to maintain ade- 
quate forest cover and will succeed in 
overcoming the hesitations of the 
indigenous inhabitants in this matter.” 


TRADE Commenting on the excess of 
imports over exports, Mr. Munro felt 
some concern about the situation, 
although he fully recognized that the 


capital equipment being imported 
would increase production. He trusted 
that the Administering Authority’s 
confidence in this matter was justified. 

Dr. Salazar felt that it was im- 
portant to keep this imbalance from 
excessively burdening the public 
treasury, because this might bring 
about a deficit situation which can- 
not be overcome with the resources 
of the territory alone. Mr. Scheyven 
pointed out that the quantity and na- 
ture of the imports revealed the faith 
of the Administering Authority in the 
future of the territory. Since nothing 
had been neglected in developing ex- 
ports, the momentary excess of im- 
ports due to the planning should give 
rise to satisfaction. 

On this point Mr. Watier assured 
the Council that the Administration 
would make every effort to promote 
production for export, both in quantity 
and value. 

The Council did not make any 
specific recommendations on_ this 
aspect. 


PUBLIC FINANCE During the debate, 
Mr. Soldatov made detailed references 
to the system of taxation. He said that 
the continuation of the head tax, 
which was not based on ability to pay 
or property qualifications, levied a 
heavy burden on the poorest section 
of the people. He urged the Council 
to recommend that the Administering 
Authority take steps to replace the 
head tax by a progressive income tax 
or at least by an income tax taking 
due account of property, status, and 
taxable capacity. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS Dur- 
ing the discussion, Sir Alan Burns, of 
the United Kingdom, expressed satis- 
faction that the road system is being 
extended and improved and that the 
indigenous inhabitants are themselves 
buying and operating motor vehicles. 
His experience in Africa and in other 
parts of the world, he said, strength- 
ened his belief that the future of the 
country depends largely on its com- 
munications. Political advances on the 
Gulf Coast, as well as the satisfactory 
economic position, were facilitated by 
the network of roads throughout the 
country. “I am glad,” he said, “that 
the road system in the Cameroons is 
being improved, as I travelled on foot 
for many weary miles during the First 
World War over miserable tracks in 
that country.” 

The Council’s recommendations on 
transport and communications read as 
follows: 

“The Council, recalling its previous 
recommendations at the sixth and 
ninth sessions, considers that the 
development of transport and com- 
munications is vital to the progress 
of the Territory; notes with satisfac- 
tions that surface and air communica- 
tion and transport facilities are being 
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extended and improved; and recom- 
mends that the Administering Author- 
ity extend still further those facilities 
in the Territory and, in particular, 
expand the network of secondary 
roads.” 

With rapid economic development 
social problems in the territory are 
becoming increasingly acute. The in- 
crease in the number of public and 
private works has meant shifts in the 
population and the creation of a pro- 
letariat which must be adapted to new 
living conditions. In the country a 
prosperous peasantry, particularly 
well-educated and open to reforms, 
has grown up and fills new needs. The 
Administering Authority regards prog- 
ress by the social services, particlarly 
in better living conditions and greater 
productivity, as encouraging and 
promising well for the future. Money 
spent on sociai work has increased 
from 24.92 per cent in 1950 to 29.47 
per cent in 1951. 

Drawing attention to this report of 
progress in the social field, Mr. Watier 
mentioned specially the continued im- 
provement in the territory’s health 
equipment. ‘The present network of 
hospitals, dispensaries, maternity 
homes and reporting centres is not far 
from meeting all existing require- 
ments. The number of doctors is in- 
creasing, both European and African, 
and so also the number of public 
health assistants. The Administration 
is giving attention to the problems 
arising from the rapid growth of 
towns. Thus the statistical service has 
been developing rapidly and is now 
carrying on scientific studies on the 
standards of life of various social 
groups. An estimate of national in- 
come has been drawn up and the fig- 
ures enable useful conclusions on the 
distribution of wealth and the position 
of producers and workers. 

Measures have been taken to im- 
prove the status of women and chil- 
dren as well as that of under-privileged 
persons and those suffering from physi- 
cal defects. Social, labor, and public 
health services are helping to enable 
these people to live better lives. 

As regards education, earlier efforts 
in respect to secondary education are 
producing increasing results. More 
and more Cameroonians are being 
admitted to various examinations, Pri- 
mary education is also progressing, 
though rather more slowly, owing to 
the need to train African teachers. 
Measures taken in the last two years 
will enable further progress and the 
opening of new classes and schools. 

In commenting on social advance- 
ment in the territory, Mr. Munro ex- 
pressed particular satisfaction with the 
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CINCHONA, from which quinine and other tonics are derived, is cultivated in the territory. 
A plantation of selected trees to popularize such production by Africans has recently been 
established. 


improvement in the position of women 
affected by the 1951 decree. [The de- 
cree governs monogamy marriage and 
gives girls who have reached majority 
the right to marry despite the opposi- 
tion of their parents.| He noted the 
increased public health expenditure to 
12.9 per cent of the budget. As to 
education, he urged the Administra- 
tion to consider establishing at least a 
school of medicine and, if possible, 
also a school of veterinary science. 
The total expediture on education 
stood at 12 per cent of the budget and 
he was glad to note that the Adminis- 
tration was well aware of the extent 
of the educational work still required. 

Appreciation of the Administration’s 
efforts for social and educational de- 
velopment also was expressed by Mr. 
Gerig. He hoped that more attention 
would be given to housing in urban 
areas and the extension of social and 
educational services generally. He 
commended the stress on technical 
education and hoped that more Afri- 
cans will be trained for technical tasks. 
He suggested that plans for higher 
education in the territory might be 
drawn up. 

Mr. Salazar commented in partic- 
ular on the status of women in the 
territory. He noted the progress 
achieved during 1951 but hoped for 
further improvement in the coming 
years. He also felt that the Authority 
should intensify its efforts in the edu- 
cational field in order to encourage 
greater attendance in the schools and 
to develop a campaign against il- 
literacy. Mr. Scheyven also hoped for 
continued efforts, especially to expand 





teacher training. The needs of the ter- 
ritory are not yet met and an intensi- 
fied effort on the part of the Admin- 
istration is still required. 

Mr. Soldatov said that the standard 
of living of the worker was extremely 
low, with an unskilled worker in 
Douala receiving in 1951 the equi- 
valent of 44 American cents per day. 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION ‘The Adminis- 
tering Authority was following an anti- 
democratic policy and practicing racial 
discrimination. In the matter of wages 
and social and economic relations, 
racials discrimination continued, ac- 
cording to a petition received by the 
Council. In offices and shops, particu- 
larly in Douala, which is considered 
the most progressive centre, there are 
separate counters for Europeans and 
Africans. Discrimination in medical 
services was a subject of complaints 
to the Visiting Mission in 1949. Hotels 
and clubs excluded Africans, In- 
digenous inhabitants in prisons were 
served inferior food and forced to do 
unbearably hard work. Petitions al- 
leged that administrative and judicial 
organs paid no attention to complaints 
by Africans against Europeans. Mr. 
Soldatov therefore called for a recom- 
mendation from the Council that the 
Administering Authority put an end to 
this anti-democratic and discriminatory 
policy. 

Replying to this point, Mr. Watier 
said that the accusation of racial 
discrimination was completely un- 
founded. He pointed out that the Sec- 
ond Magistrate of the French Repub- 
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lic, the President of the Council of 
the Republic, is not a European. 

As regards health, Mr. Soldatov 
held that the position continued to be 
unsatisfactory and that the Adminis- 
tering Authority was not taking neces- 
sary steps to improve it. Lack of 
medical services, ignorance and 
poverty were responsible for high 
mortality, leading to the gradual ex- 
tinction of entire tribes, Ihe Author- 
ity itself referred in its report to the 
extinction of the Foulbe tribe and to 
the high mortality among the so-called 
pagan tribes. In 1951 there were 53 
doctors, while even in 1933 there 
were 56. Thus, in 18 years, the num- 
ber of doctors has decreased and now 
stands at 53 for a population of over 
3,000,000. The Council should recom- 
mend that the Administering Author- 
ity increase appropriations for health 
needs. 

On this question, Mr. Watier said 
that the 1933 figure referred to all 
doctors, while the 1951 figure was 
only for doctors employed by the Ad- 
ministration. Sixteen private doctors 
and 58 African doctors should be 
added to the number so that the total 
for 1951 should be read as 127. The 
Foulbe tribe was disappearing, as ex- 
plained in the report, by absorption 
and intermarriage. 

In a further rejoinder, Mr. Solda- 
tov asked whether the number of over 
100 doctors was considered sufficient 
for a population of 3,000,000. As to 
education, 18 per cent of the school- 
age children attend school, the ma- 
jority of them for two or three-year 
courses in rural schools. This, he said 
is not sufficient, to make a person 
truly literate. The Authority did not 
concern itself with the development of 
vernacular tongues and cultures. Edu- 
cation was carried on in the French 
language and in the government 
schools the vernacular languages 
found neither place nor encourage- 
ment. Hence, his proposal that the 
Council should recommend that the 
Administering Authority increase its 
budgetary expenditures on_ health, 
education and other cultural require- 
ments. 

Mr, Eguizabal, of El Salvador, com- 
mented particularly on the improve- 
ment of the penitentiary organization. 
He hoped that visits to prisons will be 
more frequent and that the next re- 
port will bring news of penitentiary re- 
form. Notwithstanding the difficulties 
involved, he hoped that the Adminis- 
tering Authority would seriously con- 
sider the establishment of a university 
in the territory. He also hoped for 
promotion of literacy campaigns. 

The Council’s recommendations in 
the social and educational fields were 
as follows: 


STATUS OF WOMEN The Council, re- 
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calling its previous recommendation 
welcomes the adoption of the decree 
of September 14, 1951, which governs 
monogamic marriage and gives girls 
who have reached majority the right 
to marry despite the opposition of their 
parents; and, while noting with satis- 
faction the improvement in the status 
of women, nevertheless, expresses the 
hope that the Administering Author- 
ity will further its efforts to achieve a 
greater improvement in the status of 
women in the ‘Territory. 


STANDARD OF LIVING The Council, 
noting with satisfaction that the 
statisticial services have been de- 
veloped and modernized to such an 
extent that scientific and methodical 
enquiries can be conducted into the 
standard of living of the different so- 
cial categories of the indigenous in- 
habitants; noting also with interest the 
figures presented in the Annual Report 
for 1951; expresses its confidence that 
the Administering Authority will sup- 
ply more detailed information in its 
next annual report. 


PUBLIC HEALTH The Council, noting 
with satisfaction that the expenditure 
on public health has increased to 12.9 
per cent of the total ordinary budget 
of the Territory, and that, in addition 
to this appropriation, 435.5 million 
CFA francs out of the special budget 
of the Ten-Year Plan have been de- 
voted to building and purchase of 
technical equipment for the public 
health service; noting further that the 
Administering Authority has co-op- 
erated in the field of public health 
with the World Health Organization; 
reiterates its previous recommenda- 
tion at the fourth and ninth sessions 
and, in particular, recommends that 
the Administering Authority continue 
to ensure the widest possible provision 
of medical facilities in the Territory 
and to this end further intensify its 
efforts to train African medical per- 
sonnel. 


PRISON SYSTEM The Council, noting 
with satisfaction the intention of the 
Administering Authority to improve 
the penitentiary system in the Terri- 
tory, expresses the hope that the 
projected reforms will be carried out 
in the near future; and requests the 
Administering Authority to provide 
full information on the matter in the 
next annual report. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING’ The 
Council, noting that overcrowding in 
the principal towns continues to make 
housing conditions difficult for both 
Africans and Europeans; noting fur- 
ther that the Administering Authority, 
in addition to building new houses has 
taken many other measures to over- 
come housing shortage, as well as to 
develop plans for improving of hous- 
ing throughout the Territory, con- 


siders, nevertheless, that many prob- 
lems connected with housing require 
study and action; expresses the hope 
that the Administering Authority will 
vigorously pursue its program for 
dealing with this problem. 

The Council requests the Adminis- 
tering Authority to provide full infor- 
mation on the matter in its next an- 
nual report. 


GENERAL The Council notes with 
satisfaction that further progress has 
been made in the field of education 
and, in particular, the increase of 
budgetary appropriation for education 
and the continued efforts to increase 
the number and improve the quality 
of the teaching staff; it considers, 
nevertheless, that efforts should be in- 
tensified in this field. “he Council 
recommends that the Administering 
Authority further the educational ad- 
vancement of the Territory, more par- 
ticularly, by extending education to 
women and by expanding technical 
education, the teacher training pro- 
gram and by promoting vocational 
and adult education. 


HIGHER EDUCATION The Council, re- 
calling its previous recommendations 
at the fifth and sixth sessions, and 
noting that the Administering Author- 
ity does not consider it advisable at 
the present time to establish a uni- 
versity in the Territory; recommends 
that the Administering Authority un- 
dertake a preliminary study of the 
question of establishing higher educa- 
tional facilities in the Territory as 
soon as practicable; and requests the 
Administering Authority to provide 
full information on the matter in its 
next annual report. 





FURTHER PLEDGE TO AID 
PALESTINE REFUGEES 


As of July 31, 1952, twenty coun- 
tries have pledged $77,475,424 to the 
program of assistance for 830,000 
Palestine refugees being conducted by 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East. The contributing countries 
are: Brazil, Cambodia, Canada, 
France, Greece, Haiti, India, In- 
donesia, Laos, Lebanon, Norway, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Qatar, Saudi 
Arabia, Sweden, United Kingdom, 
United States, Viet Nam, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

This information was made avail- 
able by the Negotiating Committee for 
Extrabudgetary Funds, which met on 
July 30 and reviewed the list of pledges 
by Member and non-Member coun- 
tries. 

New Zealand announced on August 
8 that it was contributing 50,000 
New Zealand pounds (approximately 
$140,000) for the Agency’s 1952-53 
program. 
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ON SOMALILAND 


General 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. The Council, recalling its resolution 
310 (VILL) of February 23, 1951 con- 
cerning the full participation of Italy in 
the work of the Trusteeship Council 
and the conclusion adopted at its ninth 
session on this question, as well as reso- 
lution 550 (VI) of December 7, 1951 
of the General Assembly, noting the 
responsibilities which Italy has assumed 
as Administering Authority of the Ter- 
ritory, expresses the hope that the Gen- 
eral Assembly will continue to study 
ways and means whereby Italy might be 
enabled to participate fully in the work 
of the Council. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


2. The Council, noting chat the role of 
the Advisory Council for Somaliland as 
defined in article 2 of the Trusteeship 
Agreement is to aid and advise the Ad- 
ministering Authority, expresses the hope 
that all three members will participate 
fully in the Council’s work and remain 
in the Territory for sufficient periods of 
time to enable that body to perform its 
functions in the most effective and har- 
monious manner. 


QUESTION OF BORDER WITH ETHIOPIA 


3. The Council, noting the statement 
of the Visiting Mission of 1951 that the 
settlement of the border question was 
an urgent matter, noting that various 
petitions received by the Council indi- 
cate that a number of problems arise as 
a consequence of the undefined status of 
the border, noting the concern expressed 
on this subject by the members of the 
Trusteeship Council, noting further the 
statement of the representative of Italy 
that conversations between the Govern- 
ment of Italy and the Government of 
Ethiopia, directed toward a solution of 
this problem, have been initiated, ex- 
presses the hope that these conversations 
will lead to a statisfactory settlement. 


Political Advancement 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


4. The Council, noting with satisfac- 
tion the steps taken by the Administering 
Authority to give political parties an 
increased role in the political organs of 
the Territory, shares the hope expressed 
by the Visiting Mission of 1951 that the 
leaders of political parties will emphasize 
increasingly the constructive aspect of 
their role. 

5. The Council, noting that the pres- 
ent law regulating the activities of politi- 
cal parties, which was enacted during the 
period of the former Military Adminis- 
tration, is shortly to be replaced by a 
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new law, urges the Administering Author- 
ity to put such a law into effect as soon 
as possible. 

6. The Council, noting that the Visit- 
ing Mission expressed concern in respect 
of the system of proportional representa- 
tion of political parties in political organs, 
noting further the statement of the 
Administering Authority that this is an 
interim measure pending the introduc- 
tion of direct elections in the* urban cen- 
tres, recommends that the Administering 
Authority proceed with its plans to hold 
direct elections in the towns and villages 
for members of the Municipal Councils 
and of the Territorial Council, as such 
elections would not only represent an 
important step toward full participation 
of the inhabitants in the political life 
of the Territory but also would largely 
eliminate the difficulties caused by the 
present system of proportional represen- 
tation. 


TERRITORIAL COUNCIL, RESIDENCY COUN- 
CILS, MUNICIPAL COUNCILS 


7. The Council, noting with satisfac- 
tion that during the year under review 
Municipal Councils were created in the 
urban centres of the Territory and that 
a functional committee of the Terri- 
torial Council has been established and 
will be sub-divided into political and 
economic sections as soon as possible, 
recommends that the Administering Au- 
thority devote particular attention to 
developing further the use of functional 
committees, not only in the Territorial 
Council but in the Residency Councils 
and Municipal Councils as well, in order 
that the practical political experience of 
the representatives in these bodies may be 
increased, and expresses the hope that 
the promising development of political 
maturity among Somalis, and the in- 
creasingly representative character of the 
political bodies, will provide a basis for 
a progressive expansion of their powers. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE 


8. The Council noting the measures 
taken by the Administering Authority to 
increase the participation of Somalis in 
the administrative service as, for example, 
the assignment of Somalis to more re- 
sponsible posts such as chiefs of sections 
in the Central Administration, executive 
assistants to Residents, and 
charge of Customs, Post Office and Po- 
lice Services, expresses the hope that the 
Administering Authority will be able to 
extend such measures throughout all the 
administration services. 


9. The Council notes the action of the 
Administering Authority in sending 
abroad for special training Somali mem- 
bers of the army and police forces and 


officers in- 





recommends that this program be ex- 
tended to other branches of the Admin- 
istration. 


INDIGENOUS POLITICAL STRUCTURE 


10. The Council, noting the efforts of 
the Administering Authority to introduce 
democratic procedures in the tribal as- 
semblies and that these measures have 
not been endorsed by the Territorial 
Council, calls the attention of the Terri- 
torial Council and of the representatives 
of public opinion to the advantages to the 
Territory which the Trusteeship Council 
considers would be derived from such 
measures and urges that the Administer- 
ing Authority continue its efforts to 
this end. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


11. The Council, in its study of the 
judicial system of the Territory, noting 
that a number of petitions indicate that 
certain delays have occurred in bringing 
prisoners to trial, noting also the state- 
ment of the Special Representative that 
in April 1952 new legislation limiting the 
period of investigation preparatory to 
trial, and consequently the period of 
detention during that time, had been 
enacted, and that under Italian law a 
person may be detained forty-eight hours, 
after which he must be either released or 
charged before the judicial authorities, 
noting with concern the length of the 
period which has elapsed in some cases 
between arrest and trial, expresses the 
hope that the Administering Authority 
will make every effort to remedy this 
situation. 


12. The Council, while noting that the 
Administering Authority has taken fur- 
ther steps toward completing the separa- 
tion of the executive and judicial func- 
tions by the appointment of magistrates 
in Regional Commissariat headquarters, 
sharessthe view of the Visiting Mission of 
1951 that the new judicial regulations 
should ensure the absolute independence 
of the judiciary in accordance with ar- 
ticle 7 of the Declaration of Constitu- 
tional Principles annexed to the Trustee- 
ship Agreement. 


Economic Advancement 


GENERAL 


13. The Council notes with satisfaction 
that the economic situation of the Terri- 
tory has improved over the previous year 
and expresses the hope that continued 
improvement will be possible in years 
to come. 

14. The Council, noting that the re- 
port of the Technical Assistance Misssion 
of the United Nations will be available 
shortly and that it is the intention of the 
Administering Authority, after considering 
the Mission’s report, to draw up a com- 
prehensive plan of economic development 
and to submit it to the Council, com- 
mends the Administering Authority for 
its co-operation with the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations and other 
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international technical agencies and ex- 
presses the hope that this plan will be 
presented to the Trusteeship Council to- 
gether with the next annual report and 
that it will provide such a basis for 
economic development as will encourage 
the investment of capital in the Territory 
as well as further assistance from inter- 
national agencies. 


PUBLIC FINANCE, TAXATION 


15. The Council notes that the Ad- 
ministering Authority is making a sub- 
stantial contribution to the budget of 
the Territory and that it is considering 
the adoption of the Council’s recommen- 
dation of its ninth session regarding the 
form of presentation of future budgets. 
The Council, taking into account the 
statement of the Visiting Mission of 1951 
that the only sound basis on which the 
independent state can be set up is one 
of self-support and considering that 
gradual steps should be taken in order 
to reach this goal, draws the attention of 
the inhabitants of the Territory and of 
the Administering Authority to the im- 
portance of increasing the financial con- 
tribution of all sections of the popula- 
tion toward the expenses of the Terri- 
tory. 


TRADE 


16. The Council, taking into account 
that certain petitions transmitted in 1951 
contain complaints regarding restrictions 
imposed on foreign trade and the views 
of the Visiting Mission of 1951 on this 
same question, notes with satisfaction 
that the Administering Authority has stat- 
ed that foreign exchange is now available 
to traders, that preference is given to 
Somali traders in the granting of import 
and export licences, and that the volume 
of trade, both export and import, has in- 
creased, favorably affecting the standard 
of living of the population. 


LAND 

17. The Council, having had its atten- 
tion drawn to various aspects of land 
questions, including those complaints 
contained in petitions concerning land 
disputes, and noting the assurances given 
by the Administering Authority that it is 
not its policy to grant concessions under 
the present laws until new land legislation 
giving expression to the principles of the 
Trusteeship Agreement is adopted, re- 
quests the Administering Authority to 
take all necessary steps to secure the 
prompt enactment of this legislation. 


AGRICULTURE AND STOCK RAISING 


18. The Council, noting with satisfac- 
tion the measures taken by the Adminis- 
tering Authority to encourage agricul- 
tural training, including the establishment 
of an agricultural school, and to establish 
farmers’ co-operatives, expresses the hope 
that these measures will be extended. 


19. The Council urges the Administer- 
ing Authority to intensify its efforts to 
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ensure the diversification of crops in or- 
der to minimize difficulties in the event 
of a decline in market prices of the 
principal crops. 


WATER SUPPLIES 


20. The Council, noting the plans of 
the Administering Authority for the de- 
velopment of water resources in the Ter- 
ritory, encourages it to continue in this 
task and at the same time urges all sec- 
tions of the Somali population to give 
their full co-operation in this program. 


Social Advancement 


GENERAL 


21. The Council, recalling its recom- 
mendations adopted at its ninth session 
on the social aspects of nomadism in 
Somaliland, noting that the Administering 
Authority is awaiting the report of the 
Technical Assistance Mission of the 
United Nations in order to conclude its 
study of this problem and that it will 
present the results of its studies in the 
next annual report, noting also that the 
Administering Authority is dealing with 
the problem of nomadism from the point 
of view of fundamental education and 
that in this connection it has sought the 
aid of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, ex- 
presses the hope that the Council will 
be provided with full information on all 
aspects of the Administering Authority's 
effort to deal with the problem of 
nomadism and that a comprehensive pro- 
gram will be undertaken to solve the 
political, social and economic problems 
arising from nomadism. 


LABOR 


22. The Council, noting with satisfac- 
tion that, following the survey of labor 
problems by an International Labor Or- 
ganization Mission, the Administering 
Authority has taken steps to implement 
the recommendations contained in the re- 
port of the Mission, noting in particular 
that it has made arrangements with the 
International Labor Office for assistance 
in the preparation of a comprehensive 
labor code which is to be adopted pro- 
gressively, requests that the Council be 
kept fully informed of developments in 
this respect. 

23. The Council expresses the hope 
that the labor regulations contemplated 
by the Administering Authority for the 
protection of women and children, par- 
ticularly in agricultural employment, will 
soon be drafted and put into force. 


MEDICAL AND HEALTH SERVICES 


24. The Council, noting that health 
conditions constitute a serious problem 
impeding social and economic develop- 
ment, noting that the Administering Au- 
thority is drafting plans for the develop- 
ment of medical and health services, not- 
ing that the number of physicians had 
been increased by ten during the year 
under review, noting that new facilities 
have been built and that existent ones 
have been repaired or expanded, ex- 
presses the hope that the Administering 


Authority will present detailed informa- 
tion on these plans in the next annual 
report. 

25. The Council, noting the existence 
of serious dietary deficiencies in certain 
areas, particularly in the north, recom- 
mends that the Administering Authority 
seek assistance and advice from the 
World Health Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund in the study and treatment 
of these problems. 


PRISONS 


26. The Council, noting that the prison 
system is unsatisfactory due largely to the 
inadequacy of the present buildings, not- 
ing the assurances of the Administering 
Authority that this situation will be 
remedied by the establishment of mod- 
ern penal institutions such as_ prison 
farms, noting the steps taken to provide 
new facilities for juvenile delinquents and 
to expand those for women, noting that 
further steps are to be taken to provide 
for the rehabilitation of prisoners through 
vocational training, requests that more 
precise details on these measures be 
given in the next annual report, 


Educational Advancement 


GENERAL 


27. The Council, recalling its recom- 
mendation on educational development at 
its ninth session, notes with satisfaction 
that the number of elementary schools 
increased from 70 in 1950-51 to 113 in 
1951-52, that expenditures increased from 
approximately 3 million somalos in 
1950-51 to 4.6 million in 1951-52, that 
the enrollment of students increased from 
7,479 in 1950-51 to 11,646 in 1951-52 
and that enrollment during the 1952-53 
school year is expected to reach 17,000, 
that the total number of teachers in 
elementary schools has also substantially 
increased, noting further that scholarships 
are to be granted in 1952 to over sixty 
Somalis for study in Italy and Egypt. 
recommends that still greater efforts be 
made to accelerate the expansion of edu- 
cational facilities and that particular at- 
tention be given to the problem of in- 
creasing the number of Somali teachers. 


LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION 


28. The Council, noting with concern 
the absence of a written indigenous lan- 
guage, expresses the hope that the Ad- 
ministering Authority will give particular 
attention to reducing the Somali language 
to written form with the co-operation of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and other edu- 
cational organizations. The Council fur- 
ther notes the steps taken by the Admin- 
istering Authority in expanding the teach- 
ing of Arabic and expresses the hope 
that the question of the language of in- 
struction will be considered by the 
Administering Authority and by the in- 
habitants from the standpoint of the 
long-range development of the indigenous 
Somali culture. 








ON 


General 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. The Council notes the considerable 
progress achieved in the Trust Territory 
in the period under review; welcomes the 
assistance it received in its examination 
of the annual report from the valuable 
report of the Visiting Mission of 1951; 
and notes with particular interest the pub- 
lication of the Ten-Year Plan for eco- 
nomic and social development and the 
important reforms about to be imple- 
mented in the indigenous political struc- 
ture. 


Political Advancement 


LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE POWERS 


2. The Council, noting with interest 
the value of the Council of the Vice- 
Government-General as a means of af- 
fording to the indigenous inhabitants 
experience in the processes of govern- 
ment, recommends that the Administering 
Authority consider expanding the mem- 
bership of the Council in order to ensure 
the representation and participation of 
all important indigenous interests. 


ADMINISTRATION 


3. The Council, recalling that at its 
third and ninth sessions it emphasized 
the importance of increased indigenous 
participation in the responsibilities of 
administration, draws the attention of the 
Administering Authority to the views 
expressed by members of the Council 
at its eleventh session on the existing 
duality of the administrative structure 
and the difficulty which it appears to 
present to the development of a terri- 
torial government in which the indigenous 
inhabitants may play a full part; and 
invites the Administering Authority to 
include in its next annual report a full 
explanation of its policy in this matter 
and of the means by which the difficulties 
involved in it may be overcome. 

4. The Council, recalling its previous 
recommendations on this matter, and 
noting the increase in the number of 
indigenous inhabitants employed in the 
Administration and the training facilities 
which have been provided, recommends 
that the Administering Authority con- 
tinue to develop opportunities for indi- 
genous inhabitants to enter the public 
service by measures which may include 
the granting of scholarships for education 
and training abroad and which should 
be designed particularly to equip indi- 
genous inhabitants for higher posts in the 
Administration. The Council in this con- 
nection invites the Administering Author- 
ity to undertake a review of the wage 
and salary scales for employees of the 
Administration in order to determine 
whether they are adequate from the 
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points of view of both the prevailing 
cost of living and the desirability of 
encouraging the most suitable persons to 
enter the public service; and invites it to 
include information on this matter in its 
next annual report. 


POLITICAL REFORMS 


5. The Council welcomes the reforms 
which have been proposed by the Ad- 
ministering Authority in respect of the 
indigenous political structure and awaits 
with interest further reports on the pro- 
gress of their implementation. 


POPULAR REPRESENTATION 
AND ELECTORAL SYSTEM 


6. The Council, noting with regret that 
the further effort to introduce the elec- 
toral principle in the establishment of 
the council of the extra-tribal centre in 
Usumbura was not received with suf- 
ficient interest or enthusiasm on the part 
of the indigenous inhabitants concerned, 
commends to the consideration of the 
Administering Authority the views ex- 
pressed by the Visiting Mission on the 
general problem of the introduction of 
electoral methods, and invites it to con- 
sider measures which may be taken to 
create a public opinion favorable to elec- 
toral experiments on an increasingly wide 
scale, 


RIGHT OF PETITION 


7. The Council, expressing concern at 
the impression gained by the Visiting 
Mission that the right of petition was 
not fully understood or effectively exer- 
cised in the Territory, welcomes the as- 
surance given by the Administering 
Authority that no obstacles are placed in 
the way of indigenous inhabitants in 
exercising this acknowledged right, urges 
the Administering Authority to take ap- 
propriate steps to ensure that the place 
of petitions in the International Trustee- 
ship System is fully understood, and 
recommends that these efforts be co- 
ordinated with the dissemination of gen- 
eral information about the United Na- 
tions, 


Economic Advancement 


GENERAL 


8. The Council, noting the evidence of 
increasing participation by the indigenous 
inhabitants in the economic life of the 
Territory, including the increased num- 
ber of indigenous trading centres and the 
steps taken to organize indigenous co- 
operatives, expresses the hope that as 
these and other measures become more 
widespread and more firmly established, 
steps will be taken to assist the inhabi- 
tants to participate in other aspects of the 





economy, such as the development otf 
secondary industries, as part of the eco- 
nomic activity being stimulated by the 
Ten-Year Plan. 


STOCK BREEDING 


9. The Council, recalling the impor- 
tance which it has previously attached to 
the social and economic problems arising 
from the indigenous ownership of live- 
stock, notes with interest that after fur- 
ther study of these problems the Admin- 
istering Authority has adopted measures 
designed to reduce the size of herds and 
to suppress the ubuhake or contract sys- 
tem of joint ownership, thus diminishing 
the social and political importance of 
cattle; notes further that the implemen- 
tation of these measures will be linked 
with the establishment of an indigenous 
co-operative organization for the pur- 
chase and processing of excess stock, and 
also with a livestock improvement pro- 
gram, the organization of cattle markets, 
the fixing of prices and a proposal to 
increase the number of slaughter-houses; 
and urges the Administering Authority to 
put these measures into effect without 
delay. 


INDUSTRY 


10. The Council, expressing its appre- 
ciation of the action of the Administer- 
ing Authority in placing before it the 
full text of the agreement for the estab- 
lishment of a syndicate for the electri- 
fication of the Kivu (Belgian Congo) 
and Ruanda-Urundi, notes that the Ter- 
ritory will benefit considerably from this 
enterprise. 


MINES 


11. The Council, recalling that at its 
ninth session it requested the Administer- 
ing Authority to include in its future 
annual reports fuller information on the 
profits of the mining industry and its con- 
tributions to the revenue of the Territory, 
welcomes the assurance given to it that 
such information will be included in the 
next annual report. 


Social Advancement 


DISCRIMINATION 


12. The Council, recalling that at its 
fourth, sixth and ninth sessions it recom- 
mended that the Administering Authority 
review all the legislation of the Trust 
Territory involving racial discrimination, 
notes that regulations are in force in the 
Territory which limit the movement of 
persons; takes notes of the statement of 
the Administering Authority to the effect 
that these restrictions are designed, par- 
ticularly, as a precaution against theft 
and other offences; recommends neverthe- 
less that consideration be given to the 
possibility of adopting at an early date 
alternative measures which would not 
give an impression of racial discrimina- 
tion, and that the Administering Author- 
ity review as a whole the regulations 
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dealing with movement of persons which 
restrict the personal liberty of the in- 
habitants. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


13. The Council notes with satisfac- 
tion the conclusion of the Visiting Mis- 
sion that the Administering Authority had 
achieved substantial results in the field 
of medical and public health services; 
notes the valuable assistance accorded 
to these services by private agencies and 
scientific bodies in the metropolitan coun- 
try; commends the Administering Author- 
ity in particular for the special campaigns 
against tuberculosis, malaria and other 
diseases; and, recognizing the need for 
further expansion of the medical and 
health services, welcomes the prominence 
given to it in the Ten-Year Plan and 
urges the Administering Authority to give 
continued attention to the problem and 
to consider including on a larger scale 
in its future programs the training of 
indigenous inhabitants as medical prac- 
titioners. 


Educational Advancement 


GENERAL REMARKS ON EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES FOR THE 
INDIGENOUS POPULATION 


14. The Council, while recognizing the 
substantial contribution made by the re- 
ligious missions in the field of education, 
considers nevertheless that it is desirable 
that there should be more direct inter- 
vention by the Administration in the edu- 
cation of the inhabitants; and urges the 


Administering Authority to exercise closer 


supervision over the elementary mission 
schools (reading schools) and, where 
conditions justify it, to establish addi- 
tional government schools. 

15, The Council recommends that the 
Administering Authority develop and ex- 
tend the existing facilities for secondary 
and higher education in the Territory 
and, in amplification of this program, pro- 
vide scholarships to indigenous students 
to pursue their studied abroad. The 
Council further invites the Administer- 
ing Authority to take the necessary steps 
to improve teacher-training facilities in 
the Territory, 


COUNCIL RECOMMENDATIONS 


ON 


Political Advancement 


GENERAL SITUATION 


1. The Council, considering the need 
for the development of a sense of terri- 
torial consciousness on the part of all 
sections of the population, notes with 
approval the efforts of the Administering 
Authority to amalgamate and federate 
tribal units, and endorses the suggestion 
of the Visiting Mission that the Adminis- 
tering Authority should consider the 
establishment in the law of the Territory 
of a status of citizen of Tanganyika ap- 
plying to all persons of whatever origin 
or nationality genuinely domiciled in the 
Territory. 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE ORGANS 


2. The Council, considering that in the 
political development of the Territory 
communal interests should be subordinat- 
ed to the interests of the Territory as a 
whole: (a) is of the opinion that al- 
though the proposal of the Committee 
on Constitutional Development for equal 
representation of the three races in the 
Legislative Council represents a useful 
step as an interim measure, this proposal 
does not offer a satisfactory long-term 
solution; (b) in view of the doubts ex- 
pressed by the Visiting Mission as to the 
wisdom or practicability of delaying for 
five years the implementation of the 
legislative reforms, expresses the hope 
that progress with the over-all develop- 
ment of new political institutions will be 
rapid enough to permit a shortening of 
this period, and suggests that the Admin- 
istering Authority consider the use of a 
common electoral roll with appropriate 
qualifications as one possible form of 
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bridge between the proposed system of 
communal representation and a more 
representative one. 

3. The Council, noting with satisfac- 
tion that the Governor has accepted the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Constitutional Development regarding 
African membership on the Executive 
Council, expresses the hope that the Ad- 
ministering Authority will consider a fur- 
ther increase of African membership as 
soon as practicable. 


PROVINCIAL AND REGIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


4. The Council, considering that the 
policy of the Administering Authority 
regarding the development of govern- 
mental machinery between the local level 
and the territory-wide level should be 
applied with all possible speed and tak- 
ing into account the Governor's state- 
ment that although the introduction of 
regional administrations might be post- 
poned, various proposals toward decen- 
tralization are being considered, requests 
the Administering Authority to include 
full information on the results of its 
deliberations in the next annual report. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS 


5. The Council notes with interest the 
following aspects of the policy of the 
Administration with regard to local gov- 
ernment institutions: (a) that County 
Councils are to be established as soon as 
possible, on an inter-racial basis, usual- 
ly with an unofficial majority; (b) that 
importance is attached to the develop- 
ment of local urban bodies which are 
also to be on an inter-racial basis; and, 
(c) that an elective system is to be intro- 


duced for County Councils and all other 
local urban bodies as soon as possible. 


AFRICAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


6. The Council notes that, on the 
whole, the development of African local 
government is proceeding on sound lines; 
approves the general policy and efforts 
of the Administering Authority to modify 
and develop the traditional tribal struc- 
ture to bring it into conformity with mod- 
ern conceptions of local government; 
endorses the view of the Visiting Mission 
that the time has now arrived for the 
Administering Authority to give serious 
consideration to a major recasting of the 
legislation governing the activities of Na- 
tive Authorities and District Councils, in 
order to establish a more uniform pattern 
of Africal local government for the 
whole Territory. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


7. The Council recommends that the 
Administering Authority should institute 
a uniform scale of basic salaries for of- 
ficials regardless of country of origin for 
positions in both the Senior and Junior 
Services, and that this scale should be 
supplemented by a system of expatria- 
tion allowances for personnel not domi- 
ciled in East Africa, and of efficiency dif- 
ferentials where these are felt to be ap- 
plicable. The Council further suggests 
that the Administration should provide 
increased access to educational facilities 
by means of which the appropriate quali- 
fications may be obtained for direct en- 
try to the Senior Service, and hopes that 
the recent elevation of Makerere College 
to the status of a university college will 
lead to its degrees being recognized for 
this purpose. 


JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION 


8. The Council notes with satisfaction 
the policy of the Administration to en- 
courage the evolution of the various 
forms of customary law and the separa- 
tion of judicial functions from the tra- 
ditional functions of Native Authorities, 
particularly under the new Chagga Con- 
stitution, and hopes that the number of 
resident magistrates will be progressively 
increased. 


Economic Advancement 


GENERAL SITUATION 


9. The Council notes with satisfaction 
the rapid rate of economic development 
in the Territory and the assurances of 
the Administering Authority with respect 
to the necessity for the Government to 
retain sufficient control over private de- 
velopment schemes to ensure that the 
interests of the inhabitants are properly 
safeguarded, 

10. The Council, noting that there are 
many regions not covered by local de- 
velopment schemes, expresses the hope 
that the success achieved in the Sukuma- 
land and Mbulu development schemes 
will lead to the establishment of similar 
schemes in other parts of the Territory. 


AGRICULTURE 


11. The Council approves the em- 
phasis placed by the Administering Au- 
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thority on self-sufficiency in food sup- 
plies; follows with interest the experi- 
ments in mechanized cultivation being 
carried out in several areas and the pro- 
gress made in the mechanized cultivation 
of rice; recommends that as soon as 
satisfactory methods are evolved, the 
Administration give every encourage- 
ment to further mechanization and that 
it continue to increase its efforts to im- 
prove African agriculture and animal 
husbandry. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


12. The Council, noting with satisfac- 
tion the road program of the Adminis- 
tering Authority and the steps taken to 
implement this program as well as the 
plans in hand for rail development, ex- 
presses the hope that the Administering 
Authority will continue to give emphasis 
to this important aspect of economic 
development. 


MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE; 
CO-OPERATIVES 


13. The Council, noting the success 
achieved by co-operatives, particularly by 
the Kilimanjaro Native Co-operative 
Union Ltd., and considering that co- 
Operatives are the most effective way in 
which Africans can compete in frade at 
the present time, expresses the hope that 
the Administering Authority will continue 
its encouragement of co-operatives and 
will expand the part played by these 
institutions in the general economy of the 
Territory. 


14. The Council, noting the view of 
the Visiting Mission that indigenous lo- 
cal producers of export crops should 
fully benefit from rising world prices, 
recommends that long-term contracts be- 
tween the marketing co-operatives and 
the Ministry of Food should be kept un- 
der constant review. 

15. The Council, recognizing the im- 
portance of the general problem of land 
alienation and considering that the 
amount of suitable land of good quality 
situated in climatically favored areas 
presently available is limited, notes with 
satisfaction that the Administering Au- 
thority fully acknowledges its responsi- 
bility to consider cautiously proposals for 
long-term leases of land and expresses 
the hope that the land problems of the 
Africans will continue to receive the 
closest attention of the Administering Au- 
thority. 

16. The Council notes with approval 
the intention of the Administering Au- 
thority to strengthen African representa- 
tion on the Land Utilization Board and 
expresses the hope that this intention 
will soon be implemented in a_ liberal 
manner. The Council, considering the 
view of the Visiting Mission, recom- 
mends that the Land Utilization Board 
pursue without delay the formulation of 
recommendations for the encouragement 
and development of a suitable and se- 
cure system of land tenure for Africans 
taking into account, when available, any 
recommendations that may be formu- 
lated by the Council's Committee on 
Rural Economic Development. 
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Social Advancement 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


17. The Council, recognizing the im- 
portance of the emancipation of African 
women and the influence they have on 
the advancement of indigenous society, 
expresses satisfaction with the statement 
of the Governor in this regard and hopes 
that the Administering Authority will 
continue to give emphasis to the im- 
provement of the status of women. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


18. The Council, noting with concern 
the statement of the Visiting Mission on 
the low standard of living prevailing in 
many parts of the Territory, endorses 
the recommendation of the Mission that 
the Administration should undertake 
more detailed studies of the cost and 
standard of living with a view to ensur- 
ing that reasonable minimum wages pre- 
vail and expresses the hope that the Ad- 
ministering Authority will undertake fur- 
ther action toward improving the dif- 
ficult living conditions of lower paid 
Africans, particularly those in urban 
areas. 


URBAN HOUSING 


19, The Council, noting the assurance 
of the Administering Authority that every 
effort is being made toward improving 
the housing program, expresses the hope 
that the Administration will press on 
with the implementation of its housing 
schemes and that it will encourage suit- 
able private building, and further en- 
dorses the view of the Visiting Mission 
that the claims of African civil servants 
for adequate housing should receive 
closer attention. 


LABOR 


20. The Council recommends that the 
Administering Authority continue to give 
close attention to the problem of stabiliz- 
ing the labor force and increasing its pro- 
ductivity, and in this connection that it 
consider measures calculated to lead to 
an increase of wages and the improve- 
ment of housing and other working con- 
ditions. 

21. The Council, recalling the recom- 
mendation adopted at its ninth session on 
the subject of migrant labor, recommends 
that the Administering Authority con- 
sider taking the necessary steps, in co- 
operation with other Governments con- 
cerned, to ensure, in so far as possible, 
that the conditions of employment of 
Tanganyikan labor outside the Territory 
are satisfactory. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


22. The Council, reiterating its previ- 
ous recommendations on the abolition of 
corporal punishment, and noting that the 
Administration has appointed a commit- 
tee to make a comprehensive study of 
the question in the Territory and par- 
ticularly to ascertain African views there- 
on, expresses the hope that the investiga- 
tion will be terminated as soon as pos- 
sible and that the result of this inves- 


tigation will lead to a decision by the 
Administering Authority to abolish im- 
mediately corporal punishment. 


MEDICAL AND HEALTH SERVICES 


23. The Council, while noting with ap- 
proval that there has been some increase 
in the medical staff during the year under 
review, shares the view of the Mission 
and of the Administering Authority that 
the present medical and health facilities 
are inadequate for the needs of the Ter- 
ritory. The Council also notes with con- 
cern the statement of the Visiting Mis- 
sion with respect to medical training and 
the standard of construction of hospitals, 
and recommends that every effort be 
made to achieve with the least possible 
delay the objectives of the Administra- 
tion’s medical development plan. 


Educational Advancement 


GENERAL SITUATION 


24. The Council, 

(a) notes with satisfaction that the 
revised Ten-Year Plan for African edu- 
cation represents a considerable im- 
provement over the original plan, 
especially with regard to the targets of 
primary education, and that the plan 
is being implemented in an energetic 
manner; 

(b) shares the view of the Visiting 
Mission that the targets for post- 
primary education under the revised 
Ten-Year Plan are too limited and 
expresses the hope that the Adminis- 
tering Authority will review the pro- 
visions of the plan with respect to 
post-primary education with a view to 
expanding this part of the program; 

(c) notes with approval the increase 
in the number of Tanganyika students 
both at the Makerere University Col- 
lege and in the United Kingdom and, 
in view of the future need for a uni- 
versity in the Territory, welcomes the 
statement of the Administering Au- 
thority that the question of the estab- 
lishment of a university college in 
Tanganyika is receiving active con- 
sideration; 

(d) notes with satisfaction the in- 
creased facilities for vocational and 
technical training made available in the 
Territory and expresses its confidence 
that, in view of the great need for tech- 
nically trained Africans, the Adminis- 
tering Authority will continue _ its 
efforts in this important field of edu- 
cation. 


DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 


25. The Council, noting the measure 
of success achieved in the implementation 
of the resolutions of the Council re- 
garding the provision of information on 
the International Trusteeship System and 
on the United Nations, endorses the 
practical suggestions of the Visiting Mis- 
sion and the Administering Authority, 
particularly in regard to the translation 
of such information into Swahili for 
dissemination among wide sections of 
the Tanganyika population. 
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COUNCIL’S RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON BRITISH CAMEROONS 


Political Advancement 


CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS; ELECTIONS 

1. The Council, noting with interest 
the inauguration of the new Constitution 
for Nigeria and the Cameroons, wel- 
comes the benefits which the Constitu- 
tion makes available to the Trust Ter- 
ritory in the form of representation on 
the regional and central executive and 
legislative organs of government, the 
introduction of modern methods of suff- 
rage, and general experience in demo- 
cratic methods of government; notes 
nevertheless that indifference towards the 
first elections on the part of the indige- 
nous inhabitants was observed in some 
parts of the Territory, and urges the 
Administering Authority to continue by 
all practicable means to foster the politi- 
cal education of the inhabitants and en- 
courage them to play their full part in 
the operation of the new structure of 
government. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

2. The Council, considering that the 
balanced political development of the 
population requires that during the con- 
solidation of the new Constitutional re- 
forms a comparable advance should take 
place in the field of local government, 
and noting that it is the policy of the 
Administering Authority to bring about 
the evolution of existing tribal and other 
local government institutions into more 
modern and democratic forms, welcomes 
the steps already taken in this direction 
and awaits with interest information on 
additional measures and on the progress 
of their implementation. 


Economic Advancement 


GENERAL SITUATION 

3. The Council, noting with satisfac- 
tion the continued buoyant economic 
situation of the Trust Territory and the 
particularly important contribution made 
to it by the operations of the Cameroons 
Development Corporation, draws atten- 
tion nevertheless to the predominance of 
banana production in the economy of 
the Territory, recommends that the Ad- 
ministering Authority continue to give 
careful attention to the question of the 
diversification of agricultural production, 
and invites it to include further informa- 
tion on the matter in its next annual 
report. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


4, The Council, recalling the emphasis 
which it has previously placed upon the 
importance of road communications to 
the economic development of the Terri- 
tory, and equally to its social and educa- 
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tional development, notes with satisfac- 
tion the further concentration of planning 
and effort devoted to road construction 
by the Administering Authority and in 
particular its substantial further alloca- 
tions of funds for the purpose, including 
a special allocation by the Nigerian 
Government of £148,911 and another by 
the United Kingdom Government of 
£150,000, and urges-it to press forward 
with its programs in this field. 


CAMEROONS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


5. The Council, noting the continuing 
contribution of the Cameroons Develop- 
ment Corporation to the economic, so- 
cial and educational development of the 
Trust Territory both through its own 
operations and through the allocation of 
its surplus profits for the benefit of the 
Territory as a whole, welcomes in par- 
ticular the inauguration of a representa- 
tive territorial.conference as a means of 
determining the application of these 
profits to public projects, and expresses 
the hope that consultations of this kind 
will be continued and the scope of dis- 
cussion broadened as and when ap- 
propriate. 

6. The Council, recalling that it is 
the intention of the Administering Au- 
thority eventually to transfer the manage- 
ment and control of the Corporation to 
the indigenous inhabitants, and recogniz- 
ing, that too drastic a change from the 
present system of management might 
impair both the efficiency of the corpora- 
tion and its economic importance to the 
Territory, recommends that indigenous 
inhabitants continue to be brought into 
posts of responsibility with the Corpora- 
tion as rapidly as they are equipped to 
do so, and in this connection suggest 
that the excellent scholarship program 
established by the Corporation be direct- 
ed as far as may be practicable towards 
training in business and technical meth- 
ods appropriate to the management of 
the Corporation. 


Social Advancement 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


7. The Council, noting the attention 
given to the problem of improving the 
status of women and the steps taken to 
this end, such as the establishment of 
domestic science centres, special health 
work among women and the appointment 
of women education officers, recommends 
that the Administering Authority con- 
tinue its efforts to improve the status of 
women and requests it to provide further 
information in the next annual report 
on the measures undertaken. 


8. The Council, noting the continued 
existence of child marriage, recommends 
that the Administering Authority con- 
tinue to urge its progressive abolition, 


MEDICAL AND HEALTH SERVICES 

9. The Council urges the Administer- 
ing Authority to press forward with its 
efforts to expand medical and health 
facilities in the Territory, particularly 
the services in the northern area, and the 
steps being taken to modernize the 
treatment of leprosy. 


10. The Council, noting the lack of 
adequate information as to the incidence 
and causes of infant mortality in the 
Territory, and recognizing the difficulties 
involved in obtaining such information, 
requests the Administering Authority to 
include in future annual reports as pre- 
cise as possible an analysis of this aspect 
of public health. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 

11. The Council, noting the recent 
action of the Administering Authority to 
limit the award of corporal punishment 
and to remove from the Native Courts 
the power to award this punishment to 
adults in the southern Cameroons, again 
draws the attention of the Administer- 
ing Authority to the previous recommen- 
dation of the Council and the General 
Assembly on this subject, and in particu- 
lar resolution 562 (IV) of the latter 
organ, and urges the Administering 
Authority to make every effort to bring 
about the complete abolition of corporal 
punishment. 


Educational Advancement 


GENERAL SITUATION 


12. The Council, noting that although 
budgetary allocations for education have 
continued to increase, the estimated rate 
of illiteracy in the Territory remains high, 
and noting that the Administration has 
access to the studies of UNESCO and other 
organizations on educational problems, 
expresses the hope that the Administering 
Authority will utilize the technical 
knowledge of UNESCO and other organi- 
zations and recommends that it take 
further steps to meet the educational 
needs of the Territory. 

13. The Council, attaching particular 
importance to the progressive education 
of women, requests that future annual 
reports include statistics showing the 
school enrollment of boys and _ girls 
separately. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


14. The Council recommends that the 
Administering Authority increase _ its 
efforts to provide facilities for primary 
education, particularly in the northern 
part of the Territory, and urges the Ad- 
ministering Authority to take steps to 
ensure that the local authorities which 
are responsible for education in the 

(Continued on page 237) 





THE WORK OF THE FOURTEENTH SESSION OF 
THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


(Continued from page 186) 


FOOD AND FAMINE 


A system of alerting the world in 
the event of famine resulting from 
natural disasters was approved unani- 
mously. According to the plan, FAO 
will continue and develop its present 
arrangements for detecting famine 
emergencies and appraise the Secre- 
tary-General promptly on the scope 
and duration of any emergency de- 
veloping in any country. The Secre- 
tary-General will thereupon co-ordi- 
nate all measures for relief, non-gov- 
ernmental, governmental and _inter- 
governmental. Governments of coun- 
tries vulnerable to famine are also 
asked to set up advance arrangements 
for co-ordinating all national effort 


NEWSPRINT AND 


A year ago the world paper situa- 
tion was such that the Council ap- 
pealed for voluntary and temporary 
measures by producers and consumers 
to alleviate prevailing shortages. Fao 
studies and proposals on increasing 
production were requested with a 
view to action over a longer period. 
The Council further asked the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations 
to keep the problem under continuing 
review and to report back this year. 

Since then, supplies of paper and 
pulp have improved. And short-term 
supply prospects are favorable, as the 
Timber Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Europe has pointed 
out. 


and for the speedy receipt and distri- 
bution of aid. 

The resolution which, according to 
its sponsors, was worded flexibly in 
order to enable the Secretary-General 
to deal ad hoc with each situation as 
it arises, does not decide how the im- 
mediate expenses on the impact of a 
calamity are to be met by the Sec- 
retary-General. The general feeling 
seemed to be that this matter is re- 
lated to the studies FAo is making on 
ways and means for setting up a 
world food reserve. An expert FAO 
committee, now at work on this pro- 
posal, is expected to report to the 
Council next November. 


PRINTING PAPER 


Immediate international action, the 
Council decided, is not needed now to 
meet the short-term situation. Long- 
term action, however, is still neces- 
sary. The Council therefore asked 
the Secretary-General, FAO, UNESCO, 
and the International Bank to con- 
tinue their efforts in this regard. The 
Secretary-General is to assure the 
co-ordination of these efforts, as in 
the past. He was also asked to report 
on the situation in 1954, unless de- 
velopments call for an earlier report. 


The resolution to this effect was 
approved by 15 votes to 0, with three 
abstentions. 


WORLD SOCIAL SIEFUATION 


A reasonable freedom from _ pre- 
ventable disease; a diet adequate to 
physical well-being; a dwelling that 
means minimum needs; education ne- 
cessary for improvement and develop- 
ment; conditions of work that are 
efficient, economically rewarding and 
socially satisfactory: these basic ele- 
ments of a decent standard of living 
are still beyond the reach of more 
than half the population of the world. 

The first Report on the World 
Social Situation emphasized _ these 
objective facts; facts which are not 
new but which have a new impact 
when they are put together in a single 
world survey. However, the report 
pointed out the brighter aspects as 
well: striking progress achievable to- 
day, especially the triumphs of pre- 
ventive medicine. There is a new 
awareness among less fortunate peo- 
ples that their circumstances are not 
inevitable, and there is increasing real- 
ization by more advanced countries 
that their own stability and further 
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progress depends on world progress. 

These points were brought out 
eloquently in the discussion of the 
report by the representatives. What 
chiefly unites us, said Mrs. Germaine 
Peyroles, of France, is the infinite 
misery of mankind. A hundred years 
of science and technology has proved 
that We can conquer poverty and 
disease and that there is hope of 
speedy progress for every country, 
said Walter Kotschnig, of the United 
States. Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the 
United Kingdom, called for a generous 
and practical approach to raise stan- 
dards of living among millions now 
conscious that progress is possible. 
Mrs. Georgette Ciselet, of Belgium, 
emphasized world needs for food, 
housing, social security, preventive 
medicine and popular education. And 
Ernst Michanek, of Sweden, described 
the report as an appeal to the advanced 
countries for help and to the less 
developed countries for intensive 
planning of social progress. 


All representatives of under-devel- 
oped countries stressed the urgency of 
national and international action. Thus 
Narciso G. Reyes, of the Philippines, 
warned that unless its efforts can make 
a major impact soon, the Council may 
find itself removed from the main 
stream of developments in_ these 
countries. While endorsing the speed- 
iest possible international action, C. L. 
Hsia, of China, uttered a word of 
caution against concentration on 
governmental efforts alone, and Abdel- 
Hamid Abdel-Ghani, of Egypt, point- 
ed out the desirability of dealing with 
social problems on a regional basis. 
Chaudhri Salah-ud-Din, of Pakistan, 
drawing attention to the factors of 
over-population and of the inability of 
most Asiatic countries to develop 
during the period of colonialism, 
called for assistance to under-devel- 
oped countries on a scale really ade- 
quate. The concern of the United Na- 
tions with poverty and its fatal con- 
sequences was appreciated by Djalal 
Abdoh, of Iran. The report, said 
Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, proved 
the interdependence of social and 
economic conditions and showed also 
that progress in one part of the world 
cannot be maintained if another part 
is neglected. 

Mr. Julio Cesar Carasales, of 
Argentina, laid special emphasis on the 
need for equitable international com- 
modity prices in order to increase 
world food production. The fact that 
food production is not keeping pace 
with the growth of population was 
described as the most urgent world 
problem by Carlos Blanco, of Cuba, 
who added that the economic and 
social progress now in full swing in 
Latin America depended on available 
capital, Mr. José Gorostiza, of Mexi- 
co, made the point that social condi- 
tions in more advanced countries can- 
not be taken uncritically as a world 
model but these defects are specific 
evils, not a necessary consequence of 
economic progress. Uruguay has strik- 
ing achievements to its credit, said 
Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, but no 
matter what progress a country has 
achieved, its government’s work for 
continued social improvement is a 
basic condition of democracy. 

Georgi Petrovich Arkadyev, of the 
U.S.S.R., held that militarization and 
war preparations by the advanced 
capitalist countries was the real cause 
of the deplorable world situation. 
Striking progress, such as_ that 
achieved by the U.SS.R. is only 
possible in a country for which peace 
is the first consideration. The gap 
between the rich and the poor coun- 
tries is widening, said Stefan Bora- 
tynski, of Poland, because of the con- 
centration of capital during the im- 
perialistic stage of capitalism, the in- 
crease in that concentration during the 
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Second World War and the monopo- 


listic, imperialistic exploitation of 
economically under-developed coun- 
tries. Likewise Jiri Nosek, of Czecho- 
slovakia, declared that militarization of 
economy and the lowering of civilian 
production are making the economic, 
and therefore, the social situation of 
capitalist countries more serious and 
hampering the development of under- 
developed countries. 

After a full discussion, the Council 
by 15 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions, 
adopted a resolution commending the 
Secretary-General and the specialized 
agencies concerned for the prepara- 
tion of the preliminary report. The 
resolution declared that improvement 
of social conditions and the raising of 
living standards are essentially inter- 
dependent and that it is urgent to 
break the vicious circle of disease, 
ignorance and poverty that affects 
more than half the world population. 
The resolution transmitted the report 
to the specialized agencies for action 
in their respective fields and invited 
suggestions from them and from the 
Member states in order to develop 
a program of practical action. The 
Social Commission was instructed to 
hold a special session in 1953 to make 
its recommendations for such a pro- 
gram of concerted effort. 

The Secretary-General was asked, 
in co-operation with the specialized 
agencies and the appropriate non- 
governmental organizations, to review 
national and international measures 
to improve social conditions. This 
Survey is to be ready in 1954 and the 
next report on the world social situa- 
tion is to be published in 1956, Final- 
ly, the resolution drew the attention of 
governments to the urgent need for 
increased national effort and _inter- 
national co-operation in the social 
field, with special emphasis on social 
problems which have direct bearing on 
economic development. 


HOUSING The Council recommended 
that governments develop long-term 
policies and comprehensive programs 
of housing and community improve- 
ment, particularly for the benefit of 
people in the lowest income groups. 
They should also: facilitate the ex- 
change of information on research and 
practical experience in housing, com- 
munity planning and building indus- 
try; consider measures encouraging 
international trade in building ma- 
terials and equipment; encourage 
higher productivity and development 
of the building industry and the manu- 
facture of building materials from 
local sources, including agricultural 
and industrial wastes and by-products. 
In this, the special needs and eco- 
nomic conditions of under-developed 
countries should be borne in mind. 
The regional economic commis- 
sions were invited to assist govern- 
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ments in carrying out the recommen- 
dations. 

The Technical Assistance Board, it 
was also recommended, should de- 
velop further its activities in housing, 
community planning and building. 

The vote on the resolution was 15- 
0, with 3 abstentions. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING The Secretary- 
General, in co-operation with ILo and 
other appropriate specialized agencies, 
will appoint a group of experts to re- 
port on the most satisfactory methods 
of defining and measuring standards 
of living and changes in these stan- 
dards in various countries. The report 
will go to the Council. 


ADVISORY WELFARE SERVICES The Secre- 
tary-General was asked to continue to 
emphasize this field of United Nations 
work, giving due attention to the 
views expressed in the Social Com- 
mission and the Council this year. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING Member states, the 
Council recommended, should give 
due attention to the principles adopted 
by the Social Commission on the in- 
service training of social welfare per- 
sonnel. 


FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE The Council 
asked the Secretary-General to en- 
courage and assist governments to as- 
sess the extent to which development 
of services for children are necessary 
for formulating and carrying out a 
plan of action applicable to both rural 
and urban areas; to develop plans for 
training of sufficient personnel; to de- 
velop further the integrated program 
for meeting the needs of children 
which has ie presented to the So- 
cial Commission; to concentrate atten- 
tion on the provision of adequate 


nutrition, particularly in countries 
where this is still a fundamental prob- 
lem. These tasks will be performed in 
co-operation with UNICEF, the special- 
ized agencies, interested non-govern- 
mental organizations, and other appro- 
priate international bodies. 

In the further development of child 
welfare programs, the Council also 
recommended, special attention should 
continue to be given to the under- 
developed areas, 

Governments were urged to take 
appropriate steps to develop their child 
welfare programs on the lines pro- 
posed. 


MIGRANTS Simplifying formalities and 
reducing the costs which these in- 
volve for migrants and their families, 
another resolution recognized, will be 
advantageous to countries of emigra- 
tion and immigration and will alleviate 
many of the difficulties which migrants 
must often face. The Council there- 
fore drew the attention of interested 
governments to the Secretary-Gene- 
ral’s recommendations on the matter. 
And it invited them to consider adjust- 
ing existing practices and procedures 
accordingly, particularly by bilateral 
agreements. The Secretary-General 
was further asked to promote the best 
practical means of simplifying for- 
malities and their costs to migrants. 


WORK PROGRAM The Council also ap- 
proved the work program drawn up 
by the Social Commission, recom- 
mending that the Commission study 
the Councli’s discussion on this pro- 
gram and also its report on United 
Nations priority programs. 

By another resolution, the Council 
noted the Commission’s report with 
appreciation. . 


CHILDREN’S FUND 


Seventy countries and _ territories 
will be aided, under new programs of 
the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, in caring for 
tens of millions of children. This aid, 
the Council noted, is given mainly to 
economically under-developed coun- 
tries in Africa, Asia, the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Latin America. 
There should be increased efforts, the 
Council recommended, to make known 
UNICEF's achievements in improving 
the conditions of children and 
mothers. Expressing concern, how- 
ever, at the fact that UNICEF was un- 
able to fulfill its $30,000,000 target 
budget in the year ending July |, 


HUMAN 


The Human Rights Commission 
devoted practically all its meetings at 
the last session to the work of draft- 
ing two covenants on civil and politi- 


1952, the Council drew the attention 
of governments to the urgent need of 
meeting the Fund’s $20,000,000 
target program for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1953. 

It commended the extension of 
UNICEF aid to countries in Africa. It 
also endorsed the interest taken by the 
Fund’s Executive Board in encourag- 
ing the training of auxiliary workers 
for maternal and child welfare, par- 
ticularly midwives, and especially in 
the economically under-developed 
countries. 

The resolution to this effect was ap- 
proved by I5 votes to 0, with 3 ab- 
stentions. 


RIGHTS 
cai rights and economic, social and 
cultural rights. The Council therefore 


extended the time for completion of 
the drafts to 1953, when both instru- 
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ments are to be submitted to the 
Council. 


SELF-DETERMINATION ‘The drafts so far 
prepared include articles on the right 
to self-determination, but on_ this 
subject the Commission had, at the 
Assembly's specific request, submitted 
some recommendations. Briefly, they 
propose that Member states promote 
the realization of self-determination 
for Trust and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories by plebiscites under auspi- 
ces of the United Nations, and that 
Administering Authorities voluntarily 
include information on political condi- 
tions in their reports on Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. 

These two draft resolutions, whose 
rejection was strongly urged in the 
Council by Belgium, France and the 
United Kingdom, were transmitted to 
the General Assembly without com- 
ment. That they will be debated in the 
Assembly was promised not only by 
those opposing them in the Council 
but also by Argentina, Cuba, Iran and 
the United States, all of whom took 
the view that the Assembly, not the 
Economic and Social Council, was 
the proper forum for discussion of 
this subject. 

The Assembly request for the 
recommendations was made directly to 
the Commission. S. Amjad Ali, Pakis- 
tan, Council President, pointed out 
that this was the first time such 
procedure had been followed. It leaves 
unclear the position of the Council 
regarding its power to amend or even 
discuss recommendations prepared by 
a subsidiary body for and at the re- 
quest of the General Assembly. 


COMMUNICATIONS On another point of 
procedure, the Council reaffirmed the 
method of dealing with communica- 
tions concerning human rights. The 
Secretary-General acknowledges the 
communication, sends a copy of it to 
the government referred to and lists 
it (marked confidential or open) for 
the use and information of the Com- 
mission. Non-governmental organiza- 
tions in a consultative status wanted 
their communications on human rights 
dealt with as written statements and 
circulated, as their other communica- 
tions are. But the Council rejected the 
request, pointing out that no distinc- 
tion should be made in handling such 
communications, whatever the source. 


TRADE UNION RIGHTS Machinery does 
exist for dealing with allegations al- 
leging infringement of trade union 
rights. They are referred by the Sec- 
retary-General to the Committee on 
Freedom of Association of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, after 
replies have been received from the 
governments referred to. If a study of 
the claims and responses shows serious 
conflict, the matter is handed on to the 
Fact-Finding and Conciliation Com- 
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mission, an independent body estab- 
lished jointly by the ito and the 
United Nations. Some governments, 
however, fail to reply. The Council 
requested the Secretary-General to try 
again to get responses from Spain, 
Rumania and the U.S.S.R. on requests 
previously addressed to them. Georgi 
F. Saksin, U.S.S.R., told the Council 
that the U.S.S.R. government and 
trade unions did not wish to lend 
themselves to what he called ILo’s 
disintegration. The Council also re- 
quested the Secretary-General to call 
the attention of the proper authorities 
in the Saar and Trieste to complaints 
against them and to acquaint them 
with the United Nations provisions 
for dealing with the complaints. 

The trial of the leaders of the 1951 
strike in Barcelona, Spain, was des- 
cribed by Poland as an infringement 
of trade union rights and the Council 
was asked to take immediate action, 
through a message from the President 
to ask for cessation of the trial, be- 
cause of the fear of death sentences 
being passed on the accused. Between 
the time the demand was made and 
the Council next met, the trial was 
held and the prisoners convicted. 
None was sentenced to death or life 
imprisonment. The Council rejected 
the demand for immediate action. 


MIGRATION As well as reporting on the 
disposition of allegations of infringe- 
ment of trade union rights (42 cases 
have been handled), the 1Lo submitted 
an annual report, which the Council 
approved and a report on migration 
of which the Council took note, ex- 
pressing its appreciation for the ILo 
contribution to the Council’s consider- 
ation of migration problems. The 
Council adopted a resolution request- 
ing the Secretary-General to promote 
the best means for simplifying for- 
malities and reducing their costs. 
Transport costs are met in part by 
the Provisional Intergovernmental 
Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe, a body es- 
tablished this year after a conference 
in Brussels, Belgium. The 1Lo_ pro- 
posed, though not formally to the 
Council, the establishment of a cer- 
ful system of selection and training 
of migrants, to be incorporated in its 
manpower program with particular 


FREEDOM OF 


The Council “noted” the report of 
its Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information which held its last session 
earlier this year. Acting on the Sub- 
Commission’s recommendation, the 
Council, by 15 votes to none, with 3 
abstentions, requested the Secretary- 
General to communicate the draft 
International Code of Ethics, to na- 
tional and international professional 
associations and information § enter- 


reference to the less developed coun- 
tries. 

That the problem of migrants will 
grow rather than decrease was fore- 
cast in the final report of the Inter- 
natonal Refugee Organization, which 
wound up five years of work with a 
record of achievement to which the 
Council paid tribute, and the annual 
report of Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goed- 
hart, High Commissioner for Refugees. 
Both reports emphasized that the vast 
majority of refugees since the end of 
World War II did not want to return 
to their homelands. Migration and as- 
similation programs are the only 
answers to their plight. 


DISCRIMINATION A bar to quick as- 
similation is that frequently refugees 
are discriminated against, socially and 
economically, and also suffer indigni- 
ties because they form part of a 
minority in a country of which they 
are not citizens. Discrimination, and 
persecution of minorities occurs 
among nationals of a country also and 
a Sub-Commission on the prevention 
of discrimination and protection of 
minorities has been studying the mat- 
ter. The Council had decided to dis- 
continue the Sub-Commission but the 
General Assembly invited the Coun- 
cil to reconsider that decision and the 
Council has decided to reconvene a 
session of the Sub-Commission in 
1952, probably from September 22 to 
October 9. 

The Commission on Human Rights, 
busy with the draft articles for the 
convenants on human rights, has 
never considered the last reports of 
the Sub-Commission. The Council has 
invited it do so at its next session. The 
latest report will recommend action 
in the light of a list, prepared by the 
Secretary-General, of various research 
projects and action programs being 
carried out or planned by various 
United Nations bodies and specialized 
agencies. One agency deeply concerned 
with the prevention of discrimination 
and protection of minorities is the 
United Nations Economic, Social and 
Cultural Organizations and the Coun- 
cil has invited UNESCO “as a matter 
of high priority” to continue its studies 
and work on educational methods best 
designed to overcome prejudice and 
discriminatory attitudes and measures. 


INFORMATION 


prises, for such action as they may 
deem appropriate. These agencies 
are to be informed that, if they think 
it desirable, the United Nations might 
co-operate with them in organizing 
an international conference for draw- 
ing up an international code of ethics. 

By 10 votes to 4, with 4 absten- 
tions, the Council decided to appoint, 
for an experimental period of one 
year, and in a personal capacity, a 
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rapporteur on matters relating to free- 
dom of information. The rapporteur 
will, in co-operation with the Secre- 
tary-General, the specialized agencies, 
particularly UNESCO, and the profes- 
sional organizations concerned, pro- 
pare next year “a substantive report 
covering major contemporary prob- 
lems and developments in the field of 
freedom and information together 
with recommendations regarding spe- 
cific and practical action which might 
be taken by the Council in order to 
surmount those obstacles to the fuller 
enjoyment of freedom which can be 
surmounted at the present time.” 

In the light of this report, the 
Council will review in 1953 problems 
on freedom of information. The 
Council designated Salvador P. Lopez 
of the Philippines as Rapporteur on 
Freedom of Information. 

In a fourth resolution under this 
head, the Council, by 14 votes to 
none, with 1 abstention (France), 
recommended to the General Assem- 
bly that, at its regular session this 
year, it urge governments to give the 
widest possible dissemination to any 
resolutions of United Nations organs 
sent to them by the Secretary-General 
and to use the channels through which 
they release news concerning inter- 
national affairs. 

Lastly, the Council invited the Sec- 
retary-General, in conjunction with 
UNESCO, to study ways and means of 


encouraging and developing independ- 
ent information agencies, and to re- 
port to the Council in 1953. The 
vote on this was 14 in favor, none 
against, with 2 abstentions (Canada, 
United Kingdom). 

The Council rejected by 9 votes 
to 5, with 4 abstentions, a French 
proposal to invite the General As- 
sembly to open for signature at its 
next session a convention on the in- 
ternational right of correction, con- 
sisting of the relevant articles inserted 
in the Convention on the International 
Transmission of News and the Right 
of Correction. (This Convention was 
approved by the General Assembly 
during the second part of its third 
session, but has not been opened for 
signature pending completion of a 
Convention on Freedom of Infor- 
mation). 

The Council also rejected in a series 
of votes a Soviet draft resolution 
which urged the necessity of recom- 
mendations on measures to be taken 
against propaganda and the inciters 
of a new war; the prohibition of the 
use of freedom of information to 
propagate fascism and of arousing 
enmity between the nations, racial 
discrimination and the dissemination 
of slanderous remarks and of a false 
and distorted information and the 
encouragement and promotion of the 
development of friendly relations and 
co-operation between nations. 


CONTROL OF NARCOTIC DRUGS 


A number of arrangements were 
made by the Council for further inter- 
national action to control narcotic 
drugs. 


LIMITING OPIUM PRODUCTION It decided, 
on the recommendation of its Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs, to convene 
an internationa! conference as soon as 
possible to draft and adopt a protocol 
on the limitation of opium production 
to medical and scientific needs. The 
principles of a draft for the new 
instrument were prepared by the Com- 
mission in May 1951, and circulated 
to governments. Their observations 
showed, the Council decided, that it is 
desirable and possible to adopt im- 
mediately effective measures to further 
the progress made under the 1925 
and 1931 conventions. States which 
acceded to international conventions 
on narcotic drugs, whether United 
Nations Members or not, will be in- 
vited to the conference. Representa- 
tives of specialized agencies will also 
be invited. 

The Council asked the Secretary- 
General to convene the conference at 
a time he finds appropriate, preferably 
after the next session of the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs, which is 
scheduled to begin March 30, 1953. 

It also asked governments which 
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have not already done so to submit 
observations on the protocol, together 
with proposals for amendments, if 
any, by next December 1, these obser- 
vations to be transmitted in turn to all 
states invited to the conference not 
less than six weeks before its opening. 

The resolution to this effect was 
approved by 13 votes to 3, with 2 
abstentions. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTION International 
illicit traffic in narcotic drugs has in- 
creased dangerously. Noting this fact, 
the Council asked the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to advise governments of the need 
for international action. 

Further, he is to urge governments 
to take immediate steps to establish 
direct communication between nation- 
al administrations controlling the 
illicit traffic. 

Governments are also asked to 
ensure that their preventive organiza- 
tions are adequate for combatting il- 
licit drug traffic. 

The resolution was approved by 15 
votes to 0, with 3 abstentions. 


ILLICIT TRAFFIC BY AIR AND SEA Another 
resolution provides for measures to 
combat illicit trafficking which has in- 
creased during the past five years 
mainly because of smuggling by 


members of crews of merchant ships 
and civilian aircraft. The Secretary- 
General is to keep up-to-date lists of 
such persons convicted for offences 
against narcotic laws on or after 
January 1, 1953. He will send these 
lists to all governments with the Coun- 
cil’s recommendation that they take 
appropriate measures to revoke and 
withhold certificates and licenses of 
such offenders either temporarily or 
permanently. If either of these courses 
is not in accord with national law or 
usage, the government concerned shall 
take such steps as may be open to it 
to give effect to the Council’s resolu- 
tion. 

The Council also recommended that 
governments send a copy of the list to 
maritime and aeronautical unions, 
companies and other appropriate or- 
ganizations in their territories. 

The resolution to this effect was ap- 
proved by 15 votes to 0, with 3 ab- 
stentions. 


COCA LEAF PROBLEM Bolivia and Peru, 
the Council recommended, should 
take necessary steps to limit the pro- 
duction of coca leaves to “licit con- 
sumption and manufacture.” They 
should also adopt effective measures 
to prevent the introduction into trad- 
ing channels of coca leaves and co- 
caine which can form a source of 
supply for the illicit manufacture or 
export of narcotic drugs. 

The Council asked the technical 
assistance services of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies to 
consider the possibility of certain 
studies on coca leaf problems to which 
Bolivia and Peru have agreed in 
principle. 

The resolution on the coca leaf 
problem was approved by 13 votes to 
0, with 5 abstentions. 


OPIUM BOARD’S REPORT (Other arrange- 
ments for controlling the use of opium 
and coca leaves were made by the 
Council in noting the work of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board, and 
its report on narcotic statistics for 
1950. 

The Board reported that national 
controls on the production and distri- 
bution of opium and coca leaves are 
inadequate. Illicit traffic in these 
drugs has its origin in the producing 
countries. The Council — therefore 
urged immediate and effective meas- 
ures by producing countries to control 
production and distribution and to 
prevent these drugs entering the il- 
licit market. They should also report 
to the Board their full production, 
stocks and exports of opium and 
coca leaves for 1950, if they have not 
already done so. 

In addition, the Council urged all 
governments to take further suitable 
steps to tighten controls on imports 
and distribution of opium and coca 
leaves in their respective countries. 
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The resolution to this effect was ap- 
proved by 17 votes to 1, with 1 
abstention. 

The appointment of 
Atzenwiler as Secretary of the Per- 
manent Central Opium Board was 
approved unanimously. 


Louis F. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH With a view to 
extending research on different types 
of opium, the Council asked govern- 
ments to send samples of all opium 
seized in illicit traffic to the United 
Nations research laboratory for anal- 
ysis. It also instructed the Secretary- 
General to submit detailed estimates 
of the cost of preparing and equipping 
a laboratory, preferably in the United 
Nations Secretariat building, large 
enough to handle the increased re- 
search work, these estimates to be 
presented to the next Council session. 

The vote on this resolution was 14- 
3, with 1 abstention. 


SYNTHETIC DRUGS Control of synthetic 
narcotic drugs was dealt with in yet 
another resolution. Production of 
these drugs, the Council noted, already 
exceeds that of morphine “intended 
for consumption as such.” The Sec- 
retary-General was accordingly asked 
to draw the attention of governments 
to the desirability of taking the follow- 
ing action, if they have not already 
done so: (i) to bring all synthetic 
narcotic drugs under their national 





legislation on narcotic drugs as soon 
as they appear; (ii) to accede with- 
out delay to the Protocol of Novem- 
ber 19, 1948; (iii) to limit their esti- 
mates to medical and scientific re- 
quirements; (iv) to exercise strict 
control over the manufacture and 
therapeutic use of these substances; 
(v) to make regulations ensuring that 
all packages containing a_ synthetic 
narcotic drug are clearly marked with 
a double red line for identification 
by the competent services. 

The Council further thanked the 
World Health Organization, the Per- 
manent Central Opium Board and 
the Supervisory Body for their vigi- 
lance in regard to the use of synthetic 
narcotics. It also endorsed their recom- 
mendations for controlling the use 
of these substances. 

The vote on this resolution was 
12-0, with 6 abstentions. 


INVITATION TO LIBYA’ It was unani- 
mously decided to invite the United 
Kingdom of Libya to become a party 
to the Protocol of November 19, 1948. 


FINDINGS OF WHO By 15 votes to 3, 
the Council also authorized the Secre- 
tary-General to transmit to parties to 
the 1925 Convention recent findings 
by wHo particularly on the exemption 
of certain morphine-containing Ipeco- 
pan preparation from the terms of the 
Convention. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


The Council adopted seven resolu- 

tions On various measures for improv- 
ing the status of women. 
CONVENTION ON POLITICAL RIGHTS The 
first recommended to the General As- 
sembly that an international conven- 
tion on political rights of women be 
opened for signature and ratification 
by United Nations Members and other 
states invited by the Assembly. 

The Council approved the text of 
the preamble and three articles of 
the draft convention. The necessary 
formal clauses are to be drafted by 
the Secretary-General. 

By the preamble, the contracting 
parties would affirm their desire to 
implement the principle of equal 
rights for men and women, and to 
equalize the status of men and women 
in the enjoyment and exercise of 
political rights in accordance with the 
United Nations Charter and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 
‘They would also recognize the rights 
of every person to participation in 
government and access to public serv- 
ice. 

The contracting parties would there- 
fore agree to the following articles in 
the draft convention: 

“Article 1. Women shall be en- 
titled to vote in all elections on 
equal terms with men. 
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“Article 2. Women _ shall — be 
eligible for election to all publicly 
elected bodies, established by na- 
tional law, on equal terms with men. 

“Article 3. Women shall be en- 
titled to hold public office and to 
exercise all public functions, estab- 
lished by law, on equal terms with 


’ 


men.” 

Eleven votes were cast in favor of 
the resolution to this effect (by 
Argentina, Belgium, China, Cuba, 
France, Mexico, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Sweden, the United States and 
Uruguay). Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, Poland, the U.S.S.R., and the 
United Kingdom, abstained and there 
were no votes against. 


POLITICAL EDUCATION PAMPHLET Several 
governments and non-governmental 
organizations have requested an Arabic 
translation of a United Nations 
pamphlet entitled Political Education 
of Women. This publication, the 
Council believed, would be especially 
useful in Arabic-speaking countries 
where rapid progress is being made in 
regard to the status of women. It 
therefore asked the Secretary-General 
to undertake early translation into 
Arabic of the first part of the pub- 
lication. It also asked that considera- 
tion be given to making the Arabic 


version available at as low a price as 
possible. 


The resolution to this effect was 
adopted by 13 votes to 0, with 3 ab- 
stentions. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING Women are 
taking an increasingly important and 
permanent place in the economic and 
industrial life of many countries. The 
principle of equality of opportunity 
for men and women in obtaining 
vocational training is, therefore, of 
great immediate importance to the eco- 
nomic development of various coun- 
tries, the Council declared. It is also 
important to improve the economic 
status of women while raising their 
political and social status in all coun- 
tries. Equality of opportunity further 
requires equal access to educa- 
tion for boys and girls from primary 
school onwards. 


The Council accordingly invited 
ILO to collect information for the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women on 
the extent to which girls and women 
are excluded from apprenticeship to 
certain trades by trade unions, by em- 
ployers or by legal restrictions. ‘This 
information is to be presented to the 
Commission at the earliest opportu- 
nity. The Council further recom- 
mended that governments take all pos- 
sible measures: (a) to ensure women 
the right to work on an equal footing 
with men; (b) to ensure _pro- 
vision of adequate facilities and op- 
portunities for vocational training and 
guidance for all workers without re- 
gard to sex; and (c) to give girls and 
women access to all forms of training 
and apprenticeship. | Governments 
should also bear the needs of women 
in mind when requesting the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
for technical assistance to develop 
vocational gudiance and _ vocational 
and technical education, 


The vote on this resolution was 
unanimous, 


EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK By 11 
votes to none with 6 abstentions, the 
Council recommended that members 
of ILO introduce equal remuneration 
for equal work for men and women 
workers as soon as possible, in accord- 
ance with the 1Lo Convention on June 
1, 1951, and a supplementary recom- 
mendation by the International Labor 
Conference. The Council also urged 
all countries which are not members 
of ILO to adopt the principle of equal 
pay for equal work without discrimi- 
nation on the basis of sex. The resolu- 
tion further noted with satisfaction 
that decision of the Commission on 
Human Rights to include an article 
on the principle of equal pay for 
equal work in the draft international 
covenant on economic, social and cul- 
tural rights. 
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PART-TIME WORK By another resolution, 
the Secretary-General is to prepare a 
report giving information on the use 
of part-time job schedules by men and 
women workers, _ particularly by 
women with responsibilities for family 
and children, and on the areas where 
part-time work is of particular signi- 
ficance. The Council asked him to 
present this report to the next session 
of the Commission on the Status of 
Women. It also invited ILO to col- 
laborate by preparing a report for the 
Commission on part-time employment. 

The vote on the resolution to this 
effect was 14-1, 3 abstentions. 


OLDER WOMEN WORKERS The Secretary- 
General was also asked to furnish the 
next session of the Commission with 
any information available on the num- 
ber and employment status of women 
as compared with men over the age 
of 40. ILo was invited to collaborate 
and to supply information it may have 
on older workers. The vote on this 
resolution was unanimous. 


DEPRIVATION OF ESSENTIAL RIGHTS The 
Council invited all states, including 
those with responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, to take immediate meas- 
ures for “abolishing progressively in 
the countries and territories under 
their administration, all customs which 
violate the physical integrity of 
women, and which thereby violate the 
dignity and worth of the human per- 
son, as proclaimed in the Charter and 
in the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights.” 

The General Assembly was invited 
to ask its Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
to bear this paragraph of the resolu- 
tion in mind when examining infor- 
mation from these territories. 


The Council further invited the 
Trusteeship Council, in collaboration 
with the Administering Authorities, to 
take appropriate measures immedi- 
ately for the progressive abolition of 
customs violating the physical in- 
tegrity of women. It should consider 
including information on this subject 
from Administering Authorities in its 
annual report to the General Assem- 
bly. It should also consider the in- 
clusion of questions on the subject in 
questionnaires to Administering Au- 
thorities. 

The vote on the resolution to this 
effect was 14-0, with 3 abstentions. 


COMMISSION'S SESSIONS By yet another 
resolution, the Council decided that its 
Commission on the Status of Women 
should continue to hold one session a 
year. It did so in accordance with an 
Assembly request that it reconsider its 
decision in 1951 that the Commission 
should normally meet once every two 
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years. The resolution to this effect 
= 


was adopted by 15 votes to 0, with 2 
abstentions. 


COMMISSION’S REPORT The Council also 


took note of the Commission’s report 
which deals with the work at its 
sixth session. The vote on this was 
14-0, with 3 abstentions. 


WORLD POPULATION CONFERENCE 


Major population problems will be 
discussed at a world conference of ex- 
perts to be held in 1954 under United 
Nations auspices, a conference de- 
voted solely to the exchange of ideas 
and experience. The experts will serve 
in their individual capacities and deal 
with such topics as: population prob- 
lems arising in connection with the 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries; post-war migration 
difficulties; estimates of probable pop- 
ulation growth in the future as a basis 
for assessing what the world’s inhab- 
itants will require for adequate sup- 
port; problems posed by the aging of 
population; the effects of legislation 
on population trends; and methods of 
scientific study in these fields. 

The conference will be attended by 
experts invited by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and nominated by governments, 


TEACHING ABOUT 


One of the essentials for fulfilling 
the purposes of the United Nations 
Charter, as the Council recognized, is 
teaching in Member states about the 
purposes, principles and activities of 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, and about their participa- 
tion in their organizations. The Coun- 
cil therefore made various arrange- 
ments to help improve such teaching. 

At its request, the United Nations 
and UNESCO will co-operate in review- 
ing and revising teaching material to 
this end, in the light of newly avail- 
able information and the experience 
of Member nations. They are also to 
encourage the widest possible dissemi- 
nation of this material and to continue 
aiding non-governmental organizations 
on teaching about the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. UNESCO 
was further invited, in collaboration 
with the United Nations, to advise 
governments at their request on effec- 
tive ways of integrating teaching about 


THE 


non-governmental scientific organiza- 
tions, and interested specialized agen- 
cies. He was also asked by the Coun- 
cil to invite a small number of experts 
with a scientific interest in popula- 
tion questions. 

The conference will be held in close 
collaboration with the International 
Union for the Scientific Study of Pop- 
ulation and interested specialized agen- 
cies. It is not to cost the United Na- 
tions more than $24,000 in addition 
to the normal budget appropriations 
for its work on population matters, 
the Council decided. And it will be 
convened by the Secretary-General at 
a site which involves the least cost to 
the United Nations, but at Geneva if 
held in Europe. 

The resolution approving the con- 
ference was adopted by 14 votes to 0, 
with 4 abstentions. 


UNITED NATIONS 


the United Nations with their educa- 
tional programs. 

Further, the Secretary-General is to 
prepare a report on the subject by 
1956, on the basis of inquiries ad- 
dressed to Member states. Meanwhile, 
the latter have been invited to examine 
the useful report on the matter sub- 
mitted this year by United Nations 
and UNESCO. 

The Council commended the Secre- 
tary-General and the specialized agen- 
cies for providing fellowship and 
scholarship holders with opportunities 
to familiarize themselves with aims, 
programs and achievements of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. It also expressed its* ap- 
preciation to non-governmental or- 
ganizations for their successful pro- 
grams for teaching about the United 
Nations and specialized agencies. 

The vote on the resolution to this 
effect was 15-0, 3 abstentions. 


INSECTICIDES 


A few years ago there was a critical 
world shortage of insecticides such as 
DDT and BHC for use in public health 
work. Since the middle of 1951, 
however, supplies have improved con- 
siderably, and there is no longer a 
shortage, according to an expert study 
requested by the Council last year. 
But the experts did recommend vari- 
ous ways of improving the situation 
still further. Commending their study 
for serious consideration, the Coun- 
cil urged most strongly that Members 


of the United Nations and specialized 
agencies give effect to these recom- 
mendations as far as possible. It espe- 
cially stressed the proposals for: con- 
tinued research on new insecticides to 
cope with new insect strains that can 
resist the older insecticides; adequate 
timing in the placing of orders; and 
further removal of restrictive trade 
barriers on insecticides. 

The study was undertaken by a 
working party of experts designated 
by major producing and consuming 
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countries. The Council will consider 
the need for a further meeting of the 
working party if in the future there 
is any significant change in the demand 


and supply situation for insecticides. 

The resolution to this effect was 
approved by 15 votes to 0, with 3 
abstentions. 


CO-ORDINATION 


If the work of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies for economic 
and social progress is to achieve sub- 
stantial results, the limited resources 
available to these organizations must 
be concentrated on tasks of primary 
importance. With this in view, the 
Council approved a list of six major 
priority programs, together with a 
number of contributory programs 
(see box below), on the recom 
mendation of its Co-ordination Com- 
mittee. It asked its functional and 
regional commissions to appraise their 
particular programs in the light of 
this priority list, and, as far as is 


feasible, to give special emphasis to 
projects likely to contribute directly 
to the fulfillment of the priority pro- 
grams listed. It also invited the 
specialized agencies to keep these 
priorities in mind when reviewing and 
formulating their own programs. 

Not mentioned on the priority list, 
however, are other important activi- 
ties on which the Council’s commis- 
sions and the specialized agencies are 
engaged. The Council decided that 
these must, of course, be maintained. 

It also decided to continue its an- 
nual examination of the work pro- 
grams of the United Nations and 


specialized agencies. To this end, it 
asked its commissions and the special- 
ized agencies to review their programs 
each year in accordance with pro- 
cedures it has laid down for priorities, 
insofar as these procedures are 
applicable. This request was also ad- 
dressed to UNICEF, the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency and 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees. 

The resolution to this effect was ap- 
proved by 15 votes to 0, with 3 ab- 
stentions. 


COMMON POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS The 
United Nations has its own postal ad- 
ministration and its own _ postage 
stamps. The stamps are used on mail 
from the Headquarters or sold for 
philatelic purposes. 

The Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination has expressed the view 





PRIORITIES 


The following list of priorities for 
United Nations programs in the eco- 
nomic and social field have been 
approved by the Council. They are 
listed under subjects, not in order 
of relative importance, 


A. Increased Food Production and 

Distribution 

Increased food production: 
(a) Better control management 
and multiple utilization of land 
and water resources, including 
the development of arid zones. 
(b) Improved economic incen- 
tives for agricultural producers 
and workers. 
(c) Land reform in connection 
with general economic devel- 
opment plans. 
(d) Campaigns against plant 
and animal diseases. 

Improved utilization of food pro- 

duction: 
(a) Improved 
food products. 
(b) Promotion of better con- 
servation methods, particularly 
in regard to storage. 
(c) Processing of food prod- 
ucts within the countries of 
origin and dissemination § of 
technical advances in such pro- 
cessing. 


distribution of 


B. Increased Production in Fields 


other than Food 


(a) Promotion of industrial de- 
velopment and of the improve- 
ment of production techniques. 
(b) The training of manage- 
ment and workers, including vo- 
cational education and guidance. 
(c) With a view to the utiliza- 
tion of the natural resources of 
a country, the expediting of the 
establishment of plans and de- 





velopment projects in heavy 

and light industry, transport, 

power and related fields. 

(d) Expediting of the planning 

and exploration of means of 

financing such projects. 

(e) Development of incentives, 

institutions and attitudes favor- 

able to increased productivity. 
Measures for Promoting Domes- 
tic Full Employment and Eco- 
nomic Stability within an Ex- 
panding Economy 


~ 


(a) Action designed to achieve 
and maintain full employment. 
(b) Promotion of measures for 
the control of inflation or de- 
flation. 

(c) Promotion of a steady 
growth of international trade, 
with due regard to achieving an 
equilibrium in international ac- 
counts. 

(d) Adoption of measures to 
increase the export by the eco- 
nomically developed countries 
of industrial equipment and 
other capital goods essential to 
the development of the under- 
developed countries. 


D. Acceleration of Welfare, Social 
Security and Basic Public Health 
Programs 


(a) Promotion of welfare and 
social security programs: so- 
cial insurance and related meas- 
ures, extension of social insur- 
ance and provision of assistance 
in old age, disablement and sick- 
ness; improved labor standards; 
strengthening of national pro- 
grams for family and child wel- 
fare; extension of housing pro- 
grams and assistance in the pro- 


IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL FIELD 


vision of housing for people in 
lower income brackets. 

(b) Promotion of Basic Public 
Health Programs: strengthening 
of public health programs; pre- 
vention and control of the ma- 
jor communicable diseases; 

(c) Assistance in community 
development and organization, 
with special emphasis on the 
problems of adaptation of un- 
der-developed or transplanted 
communities to the conditions 
of modern life. 


E. Development of Education and 
Science 

(a) Free and compulsory ele- 
mentary education. 
(b) Fundamental education for 
those without formal schooling. 
(c) Education for a better un- 
derstanding of the principles, 
purposes and methods of in- 
ternational co-operation. 
(d) Accessibility of education 
and cultural life to all sections 
of the population. 
(e) Scientific education and re- 
search. 


F. Formulation and Wider Observ- 
ance of Human Rights 

(a) Fuller dissemination of the 
Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights and completion of 
the covenants on human rights. 
(b) Promotion of human rights 
and their observance, including 
elimination of forced labor, or 
restrictions on freedom of asso- 
ciation, and of all discrimina- 
tory measures referred to in the 
Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. 
(c) Promotion of freedom of 
information and of the press. 
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that common postal arrangements 
would be advantageous to the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 
However, the Universal Postal Union 
has recommended that any further 
postal activity proposed by the United 
Nations or a specialized agency should 
be the subject of consultation with 
upu, and that any agreement after 
such consultation should be concluded 
only on the recommendation of the 
General Assembly. 


REPORTS OF SPEC 

The Council examined the work of 
the specialized agencies on the basis 
of reports they submitted. Its formal 
action consisted of noting the reports, 
but its discussions provided an op- 
portunity for reviewing progress and 
plans. 

The World Health Organization, it 
was noted with approval, is giving 
priority to the development of effec- 
tive public health services and health 
training programs. Its excellent record 
in aiding health programs in the Re- 
public of Korea and in Palestine was 
singled out for special commendation. 
So were its adoption of the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Regulations and_ its 
publication of the first volume of the 
International Pharmacopoeia. WuHo’'s 
report was noted with appreciation. 

In the debate on the report of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, there was 
general praise of UNESCO’s funda- 
mental education efforts. But there 
was also some concern about its 
steadily increasing budget and_ the 


APPLICATIONS FOR 

After considering applications from 
the United Kingdom of Libya and 
Spain for membership in UNEsco, the 
Council decided to inform the agency 
that it has no objection to the admis- 
sion of these two countries. The ap- 
plications were transmitted to the 
Council in accordance with UNESCO’s 
Agreement with the United Nations. 


MEMBERSHIP IN 








The Council therefore asked the 
specialized agencies to submit any 
proposals they may have on postal 
operations to the Secretary-General 
for consultation with upu and for 
subsequent consideration by the 
General Assembly. 

The resolution to this effect was 
approved by 14 votes to 3, with | 
abstention. 


TALIZED AGENCIES 


need for further efforts to set priorities 
in its work programs. The report was 
noted with appreciation. 

Valuable aid in developing civil 
aviation has been given by the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, 
as discussion on ICAO’s report revealed. 
It has provided training facilities for 
which demand is growing and taken 
steps to secure wider adoption of 
international civil aviation standards. 
‘The agency’s report was noted with 
satisfaction. 

Also noted with satisfaction were 
the reports of the International Tele- 
communication Union, the Universal 
Postal Union, and the newest special- 
ized agency, the World Meteorological 
Organization. Its work so far includes 
technical assistance in setting up 
meteorological services and co-opera- 
tion with other international organi- 
zations on research for the develop- 
ment of arid zones. 

Council action and debate on the 
reports of other specialized agencies 
are dealt with in preceding pages. 


UNESCO 

The decision on the United Kingdom 
of Libya was approved unanimously. 
That on Spain, however, was opposed 
by Czechoslovakia, Mexico, Poland, 
the U.S.S.R. and Uruguay, with 
Sweden abstaining, while Argentina, 
Belgium, Canada, China, Cuba, Egypt, 
France, Iran, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States voted in favor of the decision. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The following non-governmental 
organizations have been granted 
Category B consultative status by the 
Economic and Social Council: Inter- 
American Statistical Institute; Interna- 
tional Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges; International Catholic Migra- 
tion Commission; International Fed- 
eration of Settlements; International 
Labor Assistance; World Council for 
the Welfare of the Blind; International 
Commission against Forced Labor 
Camps; International Federation for 
the Rights of Man; International 
Islamic Economic Organization. 

In addition, the following were 
transferred from the register of 
International 


NGO’s to Category B: 
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Catholic Child Welfare Bureau; Inter- 
national Congress for Modern Archi- 
tecture; World Power Conference; 
World Veteran’s Federation. 

The International Carriage and Van 
Union and the International Wagon 
Union will, subject to their agreement, 
be represented by the International 
Union will be represented by the 
International Union of Rzilways with 
Category B status. The Council also 
noted that the International Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities has _re- 
placed the Caritas Internationalis on 
the list of Category B organizations, 
and that another organization in this 
category, the World Engineering Con- 
ference, has ceased to exist. 








CONFIRMATION OF 
MEMBERS OF 
COMMISSIONS 


Nominations of the following rep- 
resentatives on functional commis- 
sions were confirmed by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on August 1. 

Transport and Communications 
Commission: J, Goursat (France), 
Willem Lubertus de Vries (Nether- 
lands), Erling Foien (Norway), Mas- 


sarrat Hussain Zuberi (Pakistan), 
Sir Osborne Mance (United King- 
dom). 


Fiscal Commission: Paul Callebaut 


(Belgium), José Pérez Cubillas 
(Cuba), Abdul Qadir (Pakistan), 
Prof. Erik Lindahl (Sweden), Ed- 


ward F. Bartelt (United States). 


Statistical Commission: S. R. Car- 
ver (Australia), Choh-Ming Li 
(China), P. C. Mahalanobis (India), 
B23. Idenburg (Netherlands), 
Stuart A. Rice (United States). 


Population Commission: L. G. Hop- 
kins (Australia), Alfred Sauvy 
(France), Norman Henry Carrier 
(United Kingdom). 


Social Commission: Hugo Navajas 
Mogro (Bolivia), Clodomir Vianna 
Moog (Brazil), Miguel Albornoz 
(Ecuador), Henri Hauck (France), 
Michael Goutos (Greece), Mrs. 
Ashadevi Aryanayakam (India), Ba- 
dia Afnan (Iraq), Thomas Patrick 
Davin (New Zealand), Kaare Sal- 
vesen (Norway), Salvador P. Lopez 
(Philippines), Sir Oswald Allen 
(United Kingdom), Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer (United States). 


Commission on Human Rights: 
Fernand Dehousse (Belgium), Pao- 
nan Cheng (China), Mahmoud Azmi 
Bey (Egypt), René Cassin (France), 
Mrs. Hansa Mehta (India), Charles 
Malik (Lebanon), A. Waheed (Pak- 


istan), Henryk Birecki (Poland), 
Samuel Hoare (United Kingdom), 
José A. Mora (Uruguay), P. D. 


Morozov (U.S.S.R.). 


Commission on the Status of Wom- 
en: Dr. Bertha Lutz (Brazil), Mrs. 
Kyaw Nyein (Burma), Mrs. Faina 
Novikova (Byelorussian S.S.R.), Mrs. 
Ana Figueroa (Chile), Miss Pao-Swen 
Tseng (China), Mrs. Milady Felix de 
l’Official (Dominican Republic), Mrs. 
Fortuna A. Guery (Haiti), Mrs. 
Safiyeh Firouz (Iran), Mrs. Laure 
Tabet (Lebanon), Mrs. Grace Hilda 
Ross (New Zealand), Begum Zeenat 
Jahan Fida Hassan (Pakistan), Miss 


Frederyka  Kalinowska (Poland), 
Mrs. John Warde (United Kingdom), 
Mrs. Isabel Sanchez de Urdaneta 
(Venezuela). 








The World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion will, on its establishment and on 
receipt of its formal application, su- 


persede, in Category B, the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, the International Federation of 
Teachers’ Associations, and the Inter- 
national Federation of Secondary 
‘Teachers. 


NGO’s ON REGISTER The following were 
placed on the Council’s register of 
non-governmental organizations: Con- 
federation Internationale du Credit 
Populaire; European Centre of Docu- 
mentation and Compensation; Inter- 
national Federation of High Police 
Officers; International Federation of 
Women Lawyers. 

The International Institute of Pub- 
lic Law and the International Tem- 
perance Union, which have hitherto 
had Category B status, are also to 
be placed on the register. 

The Category B status of two other 
NGO’s—International Federation of 
Unions of Employees in Public and 
Civil Services and the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation—is to 
be reviewed by the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations, for final decision at the next 
Council session. 

The Council further approved the 
agreement of the International Trade 
Secretariats to be represented through 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, which has Cate- 
gory A consultative status. 


NGO’S AND ASSEMBLY MEETINGS In ac- 
cordance with a General Assembly 
resolution on the attendance of repre- 
sentatives of non-governmental organ- 
izations (NGO’s) at Assembly meet- 
ings, the Council asked the Secretary- 
General to invite each NGO in Cate- 
gories A and B to send a representa- 
tive to attend public meetings of the 








RESOLUTION ON SOCIAL REPORT 


The following is the text of the 
Economic and Social Council's reso- 
lution on the Preliminary Report on 
the World Social Situation which 
should have been published in the 
last issue of the BULLETIN. 


The Economic and Social Council 


1. Commends the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the specialized agencies con- 
cerned for the preparation of the pre- 
liminary report on the world social 
situation; 

2. Draws the attention of Member 
states of the United Nations and of 
the specialized agencies to the report 
and, in light of it, invites their sug- 
gestions and recommendations in con- 
nection with the drawing-up of the 
program of practical action to which 
resolution 535 (VI) of the General 
Assembly refers; 

3. Recognizes the essential inter- 
dependence between the improvement 
of social conditions and the raising of 
living standards, and the urgency of 
breaking the vicious circle of disease, 
ignorance and poverty that affects 
more than half of the world’s popu- 
lation; 

4. Transmits the report to the spe- 
cialized agencies for appropriate ac- 
tion within their fields and invites 
their recommendations concerning 
the development of programs of prac- 
tical action in the social field; 

5. Invites the Secretary-General, 
in consultation with the executive 


heads of the specialized agencies con- 
cerned, to prepare and submit to the 
Social Commission and to the Coun- 
1953 any suggestions in this 


cil in 


matter that, in his opinion, would be 
useful to them: 

6. Authorizes the Social Commis- 
sion to hold its regular session in 
1953, with a special request to make 
recommendations to the Council in 
1953 on a program of concerted ac- 
tion in the social field in accordance 
with resolution 535 (VI) of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, taking into account 
the priorities in the social field estab- 
lished by the Council during its pres- 
ent session and the opinions expressed 
by the Member states of the United 
Nations, the specialized agencies and 
the Secretary-General as well as the 
decisions taken and the views ex- 
pressed in the consideration of the 
report of the world situation during 
the present session of the Council; 

7. Requests the Secretary-General, 
in co-operation with the specialized 
agencies and the appropriate non- 
governmental organizations: 

(a) To prepare for publication 
in 1954 a supplementary report 
dealing with a survey of national 
and international measures taken 
to improve’ social conditions 
throughout the world; 

(b) To prepare a second edition 
of the report on the world social 
situation, for publication in 1956, 
including the changes which have 
taken place; 

8. Draws the attention of govern- 
ments to the urgent need for in- 
creased national effort and interna- 
tional co-operation jn the social field, 
with special emphasis on social prob- 
lems which have direct bearing on 
economic development. 





Assembly at which economic and 
social matters within their competence 
are discussed. 


ELECTIONS TO COUNCIL’S SUBSIDIARY ORGANS 


The Council elected the following 
members to various subsidiary organs. 
The new members will hold office for 
three years commencing January 1, 
1953, unless otherwise stated. 


Transport and Communications Com- 
mission: China, Colombia, France, 
Norway, and Pakistan. The other 
members for 1953 are: Brazil, Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., Egypt, India, Nether- 
lands, Paraguay, Poland, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States. 

Commission on Human_ Rights: 
Egypt, France, India, Philippines, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and U.S.S.R. The 
other members for 1953 are: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Chile, China, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, Poland, Sweden, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, 
Yugoslavia. 

Social Commission: Argentina, Bra- 
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zil, Czechoslovakia, Iraq, Norway, 
and United Kingdom. The other mem- 
bers for 1953 are: Belgium, Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., Canada, China, Ecuador, 
France, Greece, India, Israel, Philip- 
pines, U.S.S.R., United States. 

Fiscal Commission: Belgium, Cana- 
da, Chile, Cuba, and U.S.S.R. The 
other members for 1953 are: China, 
Colombia, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Pakistan, Sweden, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom, Unit- 
ed States. 

Population Commission: China, 
France, Iran, Sweden, and Ukrainian 
S.S.R., The other members for 1953 
are: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Indo- 
nesia, Mexico, Peru, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States, Yugoslavia. 

Commission on the Status of Wom- 
en: Haiti, Lebanon, U.S.S.R., United 


Kingdom, United States, and Vene- 
zuela. The other members for 1953 
are: Byelorussian S.S.R., Burma, 
Chile, China, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, France, Iran, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Poland. 


Statistical Commission: Canada, 
Cuba, India, Iran, and Ukrainian 
S.S.R. Their terms of office will com- 
mence only at the end of the Com- 
mission’s seventh session, which has 
been postponed from December this 
year to February 1953, owing to a 
change in the dates for the General 
Assembly’s next session. Present mem- 
bers of the Commission will continue 
in office until the end of the Com- 
mission’s next session, and the terms 
of office of newly elected members 
will end on the December 31 following 
the election of succeeding govern- 
ments. The other members of the 
Commission for 1953 are: Australia, 
China, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
Netherlands, Panama, U.S.S.R., Unit- 
ed Kingdom, United States. 
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Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 
Elections for the successors to the 
five members elected in August 1949 
for three-year terms of office were 
postponed until 1953. 

Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations: China, France, Sweden, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States, and Uruguay. 

Executive Board of Children’s Fund: 
Australia, Pakistan, and Yugoslavia. 
Other members of UNICEF’s Executive 
Board for 1953 are all the members 
of the Social Commission (ex officio) 
and Italy, Peru, Switzerland Thailand, 
and Uruguay. 

Opium Board: The following were 
elected, in their personal capacities, to 
fil vacancies on the Permanent Cen- 
tral Opium Board: Ramon Sanchez, 
from Chile; Paul Reuter, from France; 
M. E. Rehman, from India; Fouad 
Abou-Zahar, from Lebanon; Emilio 
D. Espinoa, from the Philippines; 
Hans Fischer, from Switzerland; Sir 
Harry Greenfield, from the United 
Kingdom; Herbert May, from the 
United States. They will serve for 
five years, beginning March 3, 1953. 


OFFICERS OF COUNCIL 

The Council’s officers for 1952 are: 
President, Syed Amjad Ali, of Pakis- 
tan; First Vice-President, Jiri Nosek, 
of Czechoslovakia; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Raymond Scheyven, of Belgium. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF 


Both the General Assembly and the 
Council have tended increasingly to 
adopt resolutions requiring specific 
reports from governments within spe- 
cified time limits. 

The record of replies to such reso- 
lutions, the Council noted, is satisfac- 
tory. Wherever practicable in future 
resolutions, the Council will indicate 
specifically the time it expects reports 
from governments on the implementa- 
tion of resolutions on economic and 


RULES OF PROCEDURE 


Several changes were made in the 
Council's rules of procedure. Re- 
organization of the work of the Coun- 
cil called for these amendments. Other 
changes follow from a General As- 
sembly request that the Secretary- 
General should, in presenting the bud- 
get, estimate the time required to 
complete economic and social projects. 

In this connection the Council also 
considered the question of making 
Spanish the third working language of 
the Council and its functional commis- 
sions, a proposal to this effect having 
been made by Argentina, Cuba, Mexi- 
co, and Uruguay. This question was 
transmitted to the General Assembly 
“with a favorable opinion.” Those in 
favor of the resolution on this were 
Argentina, Belgium, Canada, Cuba, 
Egypt, France, Iran, Mexico, Philip- 
pines, and Uruguay. Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Sweden, and the U.S.S.R. 
voted against, while China, Pakistan, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States abstained. 

In the course of debate, Poland and 
China proposed respectively that Rus- 
sian and Chinese also be made work- 
ing languages. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


social matters. It will also include in- 
formation in its annual reports to the 
Assembly about replies from govern- 
ments on the implementation of 
Assembly and Council recommenda- 
tions on such matters. 

Implementation of recommenda- 
tions relating to a particular field or 
fields of its activities will be reviewed 
when appropriate during the course of 
the Council’s work. 





TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL’S PROPOSALS ON REPORTS 
(Continued from page 188) 


a neighboring colony, was rejected by 
1-7 with three abstentions. 


OTHER REPORTS Various other reports 
were considered and noted during the 
session. These included two submitted 
by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. One of these presented the views 
of an ILO committee of experts that 
the abolition of penal sanctions for 
breaches of labor contracts was now 
practicable and that such sanctions 
should be immediately and generally 
abolished. The other ILO report sub- 
mitted a program for dealing with 
problems of migrant labor in Trust 
Territories 

Observations on educational ad- 
vancement in African Trust Territo- 
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ries, drawn up by experts of the Unit- 
ed Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, and presented 
in a series of reports to the Council, 
were considered in conjunction with 
the examination of educational con- 
ditions in the territories concerned. 
The Council expressed its apprecia- 
tion for the “valuable contribution” 
made by UNESCO and hoped that 
agency would continue to collaborate 
with it in its future work on educa- 
tional progress in the territories. In 
the educational field the Council also 
noted a report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral giving a list of offers so far re- 
ceived from Member governments of 
scholarships, fellowships and intern- 
ships for students from Trust Terri- 


tories. This stemmed from an Assem- 
bly recommendation asking Member 
States to notify the Council on the 
availability of such educational op- 
portunities, 

The Council *took note” of a prog- 
ress report submitted by its com- 
mittee On rural economic develop- 
ment in Trust Territories. This told 
of the Committee’s continued work 
and of the participation of the Food 
and agriculture Organization in_ its 
study of the best utilization of land 
in the Trust ‘Territories. 

Finally, the Council endorsed a 
committee report suggesting simpler 
working procedures. This suggested 
methods for streamlining the Council's 
work on petitions examination of re- 
ports and preparing its time-table. The 
Council also approved a less cum- 
bersome form for the provisional 
questionnaire which is submitted to 
Administering Authorities, and which 
serves as a basis for the compilation 
of their annual reports, 

At the opening of the eleventh ses- 
sion, on June 3, new officers were 
elected for a year’s term: Awni 
Khalidy, of Iraq, as President; and 
William D. Forsyth, of Australia, as 
Vice-President. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON 
BRITISH CAMEROONS 


(Continued from page 227) 


northern part of the Territory adequately 
carry out the role entrusted to them. 


SCHOOL FEES 

15. The Council, recalling its previous 
recommendation for the eventual estab- 
lishment of free primary education, and 
noting that fees continue to be charged 
at primary schools in the southern part 
of the Territory, recommends that the 
Administering Authority renew its policy 
in this respect with a view to taking 
progressive measures, such as allowing an 
increasing number of exemptions from 
the payment of fees, toward the ultimate 
objective of free education. 


TEACHERS 

16. The Council, noting that the num- 
ber of teachers diminished during the 
period under review, expresses the hope 
that this decrease will prove only tem- 
porary and that the accelerated supply 
of teachers of high standard anticipated 
by the Administering Authority will re- 
sult in a progressive improvement in 
the situation. 


ADULT AND COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

17. The Council, noting the further 
progress made in adult education during 
the year under review, particularly 
through the influence and activities of 
the Cameroons Development Corpora- 
tion, expresses the hope that in view of 
the high precentage of illiteracy in the 
Territory, continued efforts will be made 
by the Administering Authority in this 
field. 
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This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each mortth. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 


scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. 


Meetings 


of major United Nations organs, however, are listed for a longer period 


wherever possible. 


Further information can be obtained: for United Nations 


meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of 
specialized agencies and other inter-governmental organizations, from the 
Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. Y.; 
and for nen-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Meetings in Session 
since 
1946 
Jan, 17 Security Council Headquarters 


Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee 


Headquarters 

Dee. 14 Headquarters Advisory Com- 

mittee Headquarters 
1949 


Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine 
Headquarters 
Aug. I1 United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization in Palestine 
Jerusalem 
1950 
Mar, 27 United Nations Advisory Coun 
ceil for the Trust Territory of Soma- 
liland under Italian Administration 
Mogadiscio 
Nov. 20 United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea Pusan and Tokyo 
1951 
Feb. 12 United Nations Commissioner 


in Eritrea Asmara 
Mar. 5 Collective Measures Committee 
Headquarters 

Mar. 16 Peace Observation Commission 
Headquarters 


July 10 United Nations Military Ob- 
server Group in India Srinagar 
1952 
Jan, 31 Peace Observation Commission 
Balkan Sub-Commission 
Headquarters 
Feb. 4 Disarmament Commission 
Headquarters 
Feb. 6 United Nations Military Observ- 





ers in Greece Salonika 
Aug. 4 Committee on Contributions 
Headquarters 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Aug. 18 Committee of Experts on the 
Recognition and Enforcement Abroad 
of Maintenance Obligations... Geneva 


Aug. 18 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Highway Sub- 
Committee * Bangkok 

Aug. 25 Ad hoc Commission on Prison- 
ers of War—3rd Session Geneva 

Aug. 27 Special Committee on Legal 
and Drafting Questions. Headquarters 

Sept. 1 Permanent Central Opium Board 
—60th Session Geneva 

Sept. 4 Ad hoc Committee on Factors 
(Non-Self-Governing Territories) 

Headquarters 

Sept. 8S Ad hoc Committee on Restric- 

tive Business Practices—38rd Session 
Geneva 

Sept. 11 Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories — 3rd 
Session Headquarters 

Sept. 15 United Nations High Commis- 
sioner’s Advisory Committee on Refu- 
gees : Geneva 

Sept. 22 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Working Party on 
Mobilization of Domestic Capital 

Bangkok 

Sept. 22 Sub-Commission on the Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities—5th Session 


Headquarters 
Sept. 23 Committee on Administrative 
Unions Headquarters 
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Sept. 2: Economic Commission for 
Kurope—Inland Transport Committee 
—Working Party on Prevention of 
Road Traffic Accidents Geneva 

(see below) * 

Oct. 13 Commission for 
Europe neva 

Oct. 14 Ad hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor—3rd Session Geneva 

Oct. 14 General Assembly—7th Session 

Headquarters 

Oct. 21 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Inland Transport Committee 
—Working Parties Geneva 

Oct. 27 Drugs Supervisory Body—38th 
Session Geneva 

Nov. 4 Permanent Central Opium Board 
and Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body—S&th Joint Session Geneva 

Nov. 18 Permanent Central Opium 
Board—61st Session Geneva 

*Sept. 29 Committee of Experts on Li- 
censing of Motor Vehicle Drivers 

Headquarters 


iKconomie 
Timber Committee Ge 








Section II — Specialized 


° 
Agencies 
ILO 
Sept. 9-20 Chemical Industries Commit- 
tee Geneva 


Oct. 14-25 Petroleum Committee 
The Netherlands 
UNSECO 

July 21-Aug. 14 Committee of govern- 
mental experts on the protection of 
cultural properties, in case of armed 
conflict : Paris 
Aug. 3-30 International Seminar on 

Education in World Citizenship 
Netherlands 
Aug. 18-Sept. 6 Inter-Governmental 
Copyright Convention Geneva 
Aug. 25-28 Meeting of Organizers of 

the Gift Coupon Scheme in France 
Fountainebleau 
Sept. 8-12 Methods of disseminating 
scientific knowledge and their co 
ordination Paris 
Sept. 14-Oct. 12 International Seminar 

for museum staff and educators 

New York 
Sept. 15-17 Provisional Advisory Com- 
mittee on Science Abstracting .. Paris 
Sept. 18 Co-ordination Committee for 
International Voluntary Work Camps 








Paris 
Sept. 22-28 International Conference of 
Artists Venice 


Sept. 25-26 Committee set up by the 
2nd Conference of International 
NGOs approved for Consultative Ar- 
rangements with UNESCO Paris 

Sept 28-29 Joint Meeting of NGOs in 
librarianship, documentation and 
archives Copenhagen 

Oct, 6-11 Meeting of Experts on the 
study of the “Right to participate in 
cultural life” Paris 

Oct. 7-28 Seminar on the education of 
Youth for world community for 
Youth Leaders in South Asia and the 
South Pacific Rangoon 

Oct. 15-17 Meeting of Experts on the 
legal, sociological and administrative 
problems of newly independent states 

Paris 


Oct. 20-24 International Committee on 
monuments, artistics and historical 
sites, and archaeological excavations 

Paris 





Oct, 22-24 Meeting of Experts on politi- 

cal role of women Paris 

Oct. 23 Co-ordination Committee for In- 

ternational Voluntary Work Camps 

Paris 

Oct. 25-26 Working Party of Represen- 
tatives of Young Workers’ Orgs. 








Paris 
Oct. 30-31 Review meeting of workers’ 
study tours Paris 


Sept. 29-Oct, 1 Advisory Committee on 
Arid Zone Research London 


Tt 
Oct, Plenipotentiary Conference 
Buenos Aires 


BANK and FUND 


Sept. 3-12 Seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Boards of Governors. Mexico City 


ICAO 


Aug. 9 Aeronautical Information Serv- 
ices Division Montreal 


Sept. 9 Conference for final drafting df 


a revised Rome Convention Rome 
Sept. 16 Statistics Division Montreal 
Oct. 12 Aerodromes, Air Routes and 

Ground Aids Division Montreal 


FAO 
July 28-Aug. 2 IPFC Executive Commit- 
tee Meeting Manila 
Aug. 12-23 International Grassland Con- 
gress (FAO/US Govt.) 

Pennsylvania, USA 
Aug./Sept. European Conference on Nu- 
trition (WHO/FAQO) Basle 
Sept. 1-18 Working Party on emergency 
food reserve Rome 
Sept. 1-15 Meeting on American Live- 
stock Production Brazil 
Sept. 8-15 European Meeting on Recent 
Advances in the Sciences and Prac 
tice of Cheese Making .. Poligny, Jura 
Sept. 10-12 European meeting on the 
standardization of information = on 
agricultural research Rome 
Sept. Latin American Fisheries Coun- 
eil Montevideo 
Sept. (tent.) Rice Supplies Working 
Group Bangkok (tent.) 
Sept. Technical Advisory Committee on 
Locust control Rome 

Sept./Oct. Meeting on Index Numbers 
Rome 
Oct. 1-15 Meeting on Rinderpest .. India 
Oct. 13-18 WHO/FAO Joint Expert Com. 
mittee on Brusellosis Florence 
Oct. Wi-31 Meeting on Animal Nutri- 
tion Pakistan 
Oct. 21-24 European Working Party on 
land and water utilization and con- 
servation Rome 
Oct. 23-24 Council Committee on rela- 
tions with internatinal organizations 





Oct. 23-Nov. 7 Indo-Pacific Fisheries 
Council Manila 


WHO 


July 31-Aug. 7 Regional Committee for 
Africa Monrovia 


Sept. 4-98 Regional Committee for 
South-East Asia Bandung 


Sept. 19-25 Regional Committee for the 
Americas Havana 


Sept. 25-27 Regional Committee for 
Europe Lisbon 


Sept, 25-30 Regional Committee for the 
Western Pacific Saigon 


wmMo 


Sept. 9-30 Third Session of the Execu- 
tive Committee Geneva 


IGOs 


July 25-Aug. 4 Pan American Consulta- 
tion on Geography... Washington, D.C. 


ICITO/GATT 
Oct. 2-Noyv. 15 Seventh Session of the 
Contracting Parties Geneva 
Sept. 4-12 ad hoe Committee _on Agen- 
da and Intersessional Business 
Geneva 
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Section III — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 
Aug. 18 Open Door International— 


VIilIth Congress Copenhagen 
Aug. 21 International Youth Hostel 
Federation International Youth 
Hostels Conference Reme 


Aug. 24 International Association for 
Bridge and Structural Engineering— 
4th Congress Cambridge 

Aug. 24 World Federation for Mental 
Health—5th Annual Meeting Brussels 


Aug. 31 International Law Association 
—45th Conference Lucerne 


Sept. 1 World Federation of United Na- 
tions Associations—7th Plenary As 
sembly Geneva 


Sept. 4 Inter-Parliamentary Union - 
fist Conference 

Brussels or The Hague 

Sept. 4 World Power Conference 
Meeting of the International Execu- 
tive Council Chicago 
Sept. 4 World's Alliance of Young Men's 
Christian Associations Executive 
Committee of the World's Committee 
Athens 
Sept. S International Fiscal Association 
—Congress Brussels 
Sept. S International Union of Family 
Organizations—International Family 


Conference Oxford 
Sept. 15 International Union of Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of Electric 
Power—%th Congress Rome 


Sept. 11 International Alliance’ of 
Women, Equal Rights, Equal Respon- 
sibilities — 16th International Con- 
gress Naples 


Sept. 18 International Conference of 
Workers Travel Associations—Inter- 
national Conference Berne 

Sept. 21 International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning 21st 
Congress Lisbon 

Sept. 22 International Chamber of Com- 
meree—Executive Committee (50th 
session) Paris 


Sept. 24 International Federation of 
High Police Officers—Congress Leeds 


on 


Sept. 25 European Broadcasting Union 
3rd General Assembly 

Ouchy /Lausanne 

Sept. 29 International Council of Scien 

tific Unions—VIIth General Assembly 

Amsterdam 


Oct. 7 International Union of Official 
Travel Organisations — 7th Interna- 
tional Conference of National Travel 
Organisations and General Assembly 

Rome 

Oct. 12> World Medical Association- 

6th General Assembly Athems 


United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 





JULY 23 — AUGUST 8 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


655th-656th MEETINGS—July 23 
Teaching of the purposes and princi- 
ples, the structure and activities of the 
United Nations and. the specialized 
agencies: after gen. debate, E/L.442 and 
Corr.1 adopted, as amended, by 15-0 
with 3 absts. 
Communications 
rights: Draft resol. 
11-3 with 4 absts. 


657th-658th MEETINGS—July 24 
Elections to functional commissions: 
Draft resol. E/L.489 adopted without a 
vote, Canada, India, Iran, Cuba and 
Ukrainian SSR elected to Statistical 
Commission. U.K., Iraq, Norway, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Czechoslovakia elected 
to Social Commission. France, Norway, 
Pakistan, China, and Columbia elected 
to Transport and Communications Com- 
mission. France, India, Egypt, U.S.S.R., 
Philippines and Ukrainian SSR elected 
to Commission on Human tights. 
France, U.S.A., Uruguay, U.K., Sweden, 
U.S.S.R. and China elected to Commit- 
tee on Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions. Chile, U.S.S.R., Canada, Belgium, 
and Cuba elected to Fiscal Commission. 
France, Sweden, China, Iran, Ukrainian 
SSR elected to Population Commission. 
Lebanon, U.S.A., U.S.S.R., U.K., Haiti 
and Venezuela elected to Commission 
on Status of Women. Australia, Pakis- 
tan and Yugoslavia elected to Execu- 
tive Board of UNICEF. 

Question of the date of election of 
members of the Commission on Nar- 
ecotic Drugs elected for a_ limited 
period: After gen. debate agreed to 
para. 6 of S.G. memo E/L.443. 
Calendar of conferences for 1953: draft 
resol. E/L.423 adopted 8-5 with 5 absts. 
Question of procedure regarding the 
election of members of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board: Decided to act 
in accordance with resol. 49 IV. 
Question of appointment of rapporteur 
on freedom of information: Election 
postponed until 25 July. 

Social activities: Gen. statements on 
E/2247. 

659th-660th MEETINGS—July 24 
Election of a rapporteur on freedom 
of information: After gen. debate, Mr. 
S. Lopez (Philippines) elected by 8-8 
with 2 absts. 


concerning human 
o/L.445 adopted 
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Report of Executive Board of UNICEF: 
By 15-0 with 3 absts. adopted draft 
resol. in E/2247. 

Preliminary report on world social sit- 
uation—Housing and Town and Coun- 
try Planning: Adopted Draft resols. I 
12-3 with 2 absts, IIB uanimously, IIC 
unanimously and IID unanimously, 
Draft ITE 12-3 with 3 absts. III, as 
amended, 15-0 with 3 absts. Debate on 
draft resol. IIF deferred. Development 
and concentration of the efforts in the 
social field of UN in the specialized 
agencies: draft resol. E/L.414—para 1 
adopted, remainder rejected, and 
amendment E/L.450 thereto rejected. 
Working Party on the Election of 
Members of the Permanent Central 
Opium 3oard: Belgium, Iran, and 
Mexico appointed. 


661st-662nd MEETINGS—July 28 


Social activities: Draft resols E/L.435 
and 436 withdrawn. Draft resol. E/L. 
408/Rev.2 adopted 15-0 with 3 absts. 
Work program and priorities, 1952- 
1953: Gen debate. 

Co-ordination of the work of U.N. and 
specialized agencies: report of the Co- 
ordination Committee (E/2306): Draft 
Resol. A adopted, as a whole, as amend- 
ed, 15-0 with 3 absts. 

Draft resol. B adopted 14-3 with 1 abst. 
Communications containing complaints 
against governments: Gen. debate on 
report E/2270. 

Appointments to Working Party on 
Election of Members of Permanent 
Central Opium Board: Canada, Philip 
pines, and Sweden appointed. 
663rd-664th MEETINGS—July 29 
Social activities—report of Social Com- 
mission (6/2305): Draft resol. TIF 
adopted, as amended, 13-0 with 3 absts. 
Draft resol. IIA adopted, as amended, 
15-3. 

Implementation of recommendations on 
economic and social matters: Draft 
resol. E/L.454 adopted as a whole, as 
amended, 14-3 with 1 abst. 

Calendar of conferences for 1953: Draft 
resol. E/L.451/Rev.4 adopted unani- 
mously. Agreed that next session of 
Commission on Human Rights be held 
in Geneva and Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs held at Headquarters. 
Amendment of rules of procedure of 
Council and functional commissions: 
Draft resol. E/L.437 adopted as amend- 
ed, 15-0 with 3 absts. 


Election of members of Permanent 
Central Opium Board—report of the 
Working Party: Gen. debate. 
665th-666th MEETINGS—July 3vu 
Report of the Commission on Human 
Rights (E/2256): Gen discussion of 
draft resots. C, A and B. Dratt resol. 
E/L.449 adopted 11-3 with 4 absts. 
Draft resol. E/L.457 rejected 6-10 with 
2 absts. Draft resol. E/L.462 submitted. 
Election of members of Permanent 


Central Opium Board: Draft resol. 
K/l.463 rejected vo-¥ with 3) absts 
Members elected were r. Reuter 


(France), E, D. Espinosa (Philippines), 
R. Sanchez (Chile), H. May (U.S.A.), 
M. Ek. Rehman (India), Sir Harry Green- 
tield (U.K.), H. Fischer (Switzerland) 
667th-668th MEETINGS—July 31 
Report of the Commission on Human 
Rights (6/2256): Draft resol. E/l.463 
adopted, as modified, 14-2 with 1 abst., 
thus concluding discussion of draft 
resol A and B. of E/2256. 

Draft resol. D adopted 12-0 with 6 
absts. 

669th MEKTING—August 1 


Confirmation of members of functional 
commissions: Nomination of members 
to the following commissions were con- 
firmed: Transport and Communications 
Commission, Fiscal Commission, Sta 
tistical Commission, Population Com- 
mission, Social Commission, Commis- 
sion on Human Rights and Commis- 
sion on Status of Women. 
Arrangements regarding the report of 
the Council to the General Assembly 
Noted arrangements in B/L.459. 
Summary of financial implications of 
actions of the Council (/2315): Gen 
discussion, The Council then adjourned 
its fourteenth session. 





L 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

454th MEETING—July 2% 
Administrative unions affecting Trust 
Territories: Proposal T/L.324 rejected 
1-7 with 3 absts. Report on New Guinea, 
1952 (T/969 and Corr.1) adopted, as 
amended, 7-1 with 8 absts. Report on 
Ruanda-Urundi, 1952 (T/1011) adopted 
7-1 with 3 absts. Report on Tanganyika, 
1952 (T/1017) adopted, as amended, 7-1 
with 3 absts. Report on Togoland under 
British admin., 1952 (T/1020 and Corr. 
1) adopted 9-1 with 1 abst. Report on 
Cameroons under British admin., 1952 
(T/1022 and Corr.1) adopted 9-1 with 1 
abst. Adopted report T/1026 and Corr.1 
and Add.1, as a whole, as amended, 7-1 
with 3 absts. 

Report of Cttee on Participation of 
Indigenous Inhabitants of Trust Ter- 
ritories in the Work of Trusteeship 
Council (T/L.317): Draft resol. T/L.329 
rejected 1-9 with 1 abst. Draft resol. 
in T/L.317, p.6, adopted 7-2 with 2 
absts. 

Examination of annual report on ad- 
ministration of Trust Territory of 
Togoland under British administration, 
1951: Decided to include in report the 
observations made by Council members 
and comments of special rep. of Admin 
Auth. (T/L.319). Adopted report, as a 
whole, 10-1, 

Provision of Information on activities 
of U.N. in Trust Territories: Noted 
report T/1028. 

Report of Secretary-General on creden- 
tials: Approved report T/1029 by 10-1. 
Program of conferences at Headquar- 
ters and Geneva: Gen. discussion of 
T/1025-E/2298. 

455th MEETING—July 24 

Examination of annual report on ad- 
ministration of Tanganyika, 1951: Re- 
port adopted, as a whole, 10-1. 
Examination of annual report on Togo- 
land under French administration, 1951: 
teport adopted, as a whole, 9-1 with 
1 abst. 

Examination of report on administra- 
tion of Cameroons under British ad- 
ministration, 1951: Report adopted, as 
a whole, 10-1. 

Examination of report on Cameroons 
under French administration, 1951: 
teport adopted, as a whole, 9-1 with 
1 abst. 

Appointment of Standing Committee 
on Petitions: Appointed Belgium, New 
Zealand, U.S.A., China, El Salvador, and 
U.S.S.R. Dominican Republic will re- 
place China at beginning of 12th 
session. 
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Trusteeship 
resol, T/L.326 
Report T/L. 
10-1. The 
eleventh 


Adoption of report. of 
Council to G.A.: Draft 
adopted %-1 with 2 absts. 
307 and Add.1 and 2 adopted 
Council then adjourned its 
session. 


INTERNATIONL LAW COMMISSION 
17th MEETING—July 23 
Regime of territorial waters: 


5 of report A/CN.4/53, adopted in 
ciple, as amended, 


Article 
prin 


17ist MEETING—July 24 
Regime of Territorial waters: 
Article 13 of A/CN.4/53. 


discussed 


172nd MEETING—July 25 

Regime of territorial waters: Conclud- 
ed study of A/CN.4/53 by requesting 
additional information on Article 15, 
approving Article 3, as amended, and 
referring Article 6 to rapporteur for 
further study. 


173rd MEETING—July 28 
Arbitration procedure: Approved with 
amendments Articles 1-13 of A/CN.4/L. 


2 
oo. 


174th MEETING—July 29 

Arbitration procedure: Adopted an ad- 
ditional article on equality of parties, 
then approved, with amendments, Arti- 
cles 14-32. 

175th MEETING—July 30 

Arbitration procedure: Approved with 
amendments the comments on Articles 
1-3 of A/CN.4/L.35. 


176 MEETING—July 31. 


Approved with 


Arbitration procedure: \ 
Articles 


amendments the comments on 
5-10 of A/CN.4/1..35. 

With MEETING—August 1 

Approved with 


Arbitration procedure: \ 
Articles 


amendments the comments on 
4, 11-16 of A/CN.4/1.35. 


178th MEETING—August 1 


Deferred con- 
until its fifth 
invite comments 
special rappor- 
of A/CN.4/55 
report to fifth 


high seas: 
A/CN.4/51 


Regime of 
sideration of 
session. Decided to 

on A/CN.4/49. Invited 
teur to study comments 
and Add. and to submit 
session. : 
Law of treaties: Began discussion. 


179th MEETING—August 4 


Law of treaties: Mr. Lauterpacht 
appointed special rapporteur, 
Other business: Took note of G. A. 
resol. 608 VI and of point 10 of A/1304. 
Arbitration procedure: Approved with 
amendments comments on Articles 10- 
28 of A/CN.4/L.35. 


Was 


MEETING—August 5 


Arbitration procedure: Approved with 
amendments comments on Articles 2%- 
32 of A/CN.4/L.35 and began discussion 
of introduction to this report. 


180th 


I8ist MEETING—August 6 


Adopted, with 
pharagraphs to 


Arbitration procedure: 
amends, introductory 
A/CN.4/1.35 


MEETING—August 7 
Arbitration procedure: Concluded 
sideration of A/CN.4/1.35. 


Report of te: GA. 
I, II-VI 


182nd 
cone- 
Commission Chaps. 
approved. 


188rd MEETNG—August 8 


Filling a vacaney in Commission: Mr. 
Rhadabinod Pal of India was elected 
to fill vacancy from resignation of Sir 
Benegal Narsing Rau. 

Nationality, including statelessness: 
Mr. Roberto Cordova appointed special 
rapporteur to succeed Mr. Manley O. 
Hudson. 

teport of Commission to G.A.: Chap. 
II approved and report, as a whole, 
adopted. The Commission thus conclud 
ed the work of its fourth session. 
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A FORTHNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Cameroons was urged; the safeguard- 
ing of indigenous rights to lands and 
forests in the French Cameroons was 
underlined; and the expansion of eco- 
nomic development plans in Tangan- 
yika was considered essential to the 
territory’s over-all advancement. 

The first complete year of Italian 
administration in Somaliland was 
thoroughly reviewed. The Council in 
its recommendations stressed that since 
independence is scheduled for 1960, 
increased participation by the indige- 
nous inhabitants in managing their 
own affairs should be developed. Ac- 
celerated programs in the health and 
social spheres are also required. 

The Council also dealt with a record 
number of petitions, studied the latest 
developments in administrative unions 
between Trust and adjacent colonial 
areas, and made final arrangements 
for its visiting mission to West Africa 


(Continued from page 182) 


—due to leave Headquarters on Au- 
gust 18. A special report from the 
mission on the Eweland unification 
problem will be considered by the 
Council when it reconvenes early in 
November. 


Meeting for the first time since 
August 3, the Pan Mun Jom truce 
delegations convened for 
just over thirty minutes 
on August Il and then 
agreed to a further week’s recess. In 
reporting this, the United Nations 
Command delegation stated that the 
recess was proposed by its chief dele- 
gate, Major-General Harrison, when 
it became apparent that the Chinese- 
North Korean delegation had no fresh 
proposals to make on the issue of war- 
prisoner exchange. This question has 
been the basis of the deadlock since 
last spring. The latest recess was the 
sixth in the last four months. 


Korea Truce 
Talks 


COMMISSION REPORTS ON GERMAN ELECTION ENQUIRY 
(Continued from page 198) 


Commission would not therefore sug- 
gest that it affords the only impartial 
means for investigating conditions in 
all Germany. 

“The Commission would consider 
its existence and its work hitherto 
justified, and its mission in substance 
fulfilled, if, by agreement among the 
four occupying Powers, another 
equally impartial body were to be set 
up which could and would carry out 
the essentials of the mandate entrusted 
to the present United Nations Com- 
mission.” 


INTERNAL DEVLOPMENTS During the last 
three months the Commission had 
watched, “with concern” reports of 
internal developments in Germany. 
These, it says, have been such as to 
afford no hope that the German au- 
thorities in the Soviet Zone will co- 
operate with it in the execution of its 
task. Nevertheless, at its meeting on 
July 11 the Commission felt it might 
perhaps be advisable to wait and con- 
sider the U.S.S.R. reply to the 
note of the three Western powers 
(dated July 10) before deciding to 
adjourn sine die. But after further 
prolonged deliberation the Commis- 
sion decided that there was little pros- 
pect of its being able to fulfil its task, 
beyond the stage of its preliminary 
activity. On July 31 it was decided to 
submit a final report and to adjourn 
indefinitely. 

Although the Commission has left 
free its representatives to resume duty 
with their respective governments, it 
stressed that it will continue to remain 
at the disposal of the United Nations 
and all the parties concerned to carry 
out its task during such time as its 
mandate remains in force, and when 


the time appears propitious for posi- 
tive results to be achieved. 

|The Commission was set up by the 
General Assembly on December 20, 
1950. 

According to the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion it was to include representatives 
of Brazil, Iceland, the Netherlands, 
Pakistan and Poland. The latter, how- 
ever, declined to participate in_ its 
activities. The present report dated 
August Il, was signed by A. Mendes 
Vianna, of Brazil; Kristjan Albertson, 
of Iceland; M. Kohnstamm, of the 
Netherlands (Chairman) and A. H. 
Abbasi, of Pakistan. ] 


GRANT FOR REFUGEE FUND 


The United Nations Refugee Emer- 
gency Fund has received a grant of 
$2,900,000 from the Ford Foundation, 
a United States organization devoted 
to the furtherance of world peace. 


Paul G. Hoffman, Director of the 
Foundation, said that the grant was 
made “to help find permanent solu- 
tions to the problems of more than 
10,000,000 people of all faiths and 
many nationalities who have refused 
to return to their homelands because 
of fear of persecution, or have been 
driven into Free Europe since the end 
of the war.” 

The fund will be administered by 
Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, Unit- 
ed Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. The grant is not intended 
to be used for direct relief but to help 
Dr. Goedhart and private agencies 
selected by him to find permanent 
solutions to the social and economic 
problems raised by the great number 
of refugees. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto. 
Les Presses Universitaires Laval, Quebec. 


Ceylon: 

Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria lvens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and 
Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 


China: 

Commercial Press, 211 Honan Rd., Shang- 
hai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota. 
Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica: ‘ 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José. 


Cuba: 
la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trido 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 


Egypt: 
Librairie ‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 


Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 
Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 





Greece 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 
Goubaud & Cla, Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 


Haiti: 
Librairie “A la Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


India: 

Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi, and: 17, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras I. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Tehran. 


lraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 


ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 

Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milan. 
Lebanon: 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 
liberia: 


J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J, Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F, 


Netherlands: 
N.V, Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Paraguay: 
Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, Lima and 
Arequipa. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm, 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 
Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int'l Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a 
Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas, and 
Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pi- 
neda 21, Caracas, 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., |. Graben 31, Wien 1 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 
Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 


Spain: 
Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 





Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 
United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland;or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 





CATALOGUE OF ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL PROJECTS, 
1952 


This Catalogue lists, describes and in- 
dexes the work of the secretariats of the 
United Nations and of the specialized agen- 
cies in the economic and social fields, in- 
cluding studies and surveys as well as tech- 
nical services and operational activities. 


The fields covered include: economic de- 
velopment, technical assistance, transport, 
communication, food, agriculture, trade, 
finance, statistics, social welfare, health, 
education, population, human rights, hous- 
ing and town and country planning, pre- 
vention of crime, narcotics, etc. 


The present edition of the Catalogue 
describes the work in progress during 
1951, including work initiated during the 
year, as well as continuing projects carried 


over from previous years and described 
in the 1951 Supplement to the Catalogue. 
It also indicates work to be continued in 
1952 or authorized by the beginning of 
the year as part of the 1952 work program. 


151 pages. U.N. Publ. No. 1952.11.D.2 
$1.50 (US) 11/- stg. 6.00 Swiss francs 
or equivalent in other currencies 
English edition. 

French edition in preparation. 


The 1951 Supplement to the Catalogue 
of Economic and Social Projects, 1950, is 
available in English and French editions 
as U.N. Publ. No. 1951.11.D.2. Price $2.50, 
17/6 stg., 10.00 Swiss francs. 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL SALES AGENTS 
FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 








